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S.S. LURLINE, S.S. MATSONIA...the smart way to Hawaii 


Happy people, these Matson passengers, They've found the secret of Hawaiian travel. 


Though 
its not a well-kept secret 


Seems every Matson traveler tells friends about famed Matson cuisine 
and service. Or about the spacious, elegant staterooms, air-conditioned, of course. And 


many mention the broad decks, swimming pool or gay lounges All are pleased to say, 


class aboard Matson’s LURLINE or MATSONIA 
Matson is the happy route the smart way to Hawaii. 


“We went First Class”—the only All agree 
And vacation planning is 


so easy—there’s a Matson sailing every week to and from Hawaii. Try it yourself —just for fun. 


Your Travel Agent has all the pleasant details 


i EE = SAIL MATSON JRLINE and MATSONIA to Hawa MARIPOSA a 





—z STAY AT MATSON HOTELS 


go 








MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY . THE 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIF COMPANY 





now is a particularly advantageous time. For you can 


begin with one of the most highly praised novels in many 


years... By Love Possessed, by JAMES GOULD COZZENS 


ANY ONE OF THESE 


or with any of the other books listed in the coupon. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 2515 pawes 


ite stee’'—N. ¥. Herold Tribwnr 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


‘The best English 
dictionary of 





Compiled at Columbia University « 2102 paw 





CHURCHILL'S THE SECOND WORLD WAR Ai! atx volumes of Sir Winston's 


epic history 


SANDB 


S ABRAHAM LINCOLN—THE WAR YEARS 





volumes 





RETAIL Price $25.00 
« RETAIL Price $35.00 


RETAIL PRICE (if bought separately) $39.00 


RETAIL PRICE $36.00 
THE WORLD OF MATHEMATICS Four volumes, boxed RETAIL PRICE $20.00 
THE OXFORD REFERENCE LIBRARY Four vols RETAIL PRICES TOTAL $27.25 


Given to you 


with THE FIRST BOOK YOU BUY AS A MEMBER IF YOU AGREE 
TO BUY FIVE ADDITIONAL BOOKS DURING THE NEXT YEAR 


GOOD SENSE—A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION: There are at least three 
benefits of membership in the Book-of-the-Month Club that are be- 
yond question. First, you get the books you want to read instead of 
missing them through overbusyness or procrastination—books such 
as By Love Possessep by James Gould Cozzens, and other examples 
listed in the coupon. Second, you pay an average of 20% less for 
them than otherwise. Third, you share in more than $13,000,000 
worth of free books (retail value) now distributed annually as 
Book-Dividends, This offer really represents “advanced” Book-Divi- 
dends earned by the purchase of the books you engage to buy later 


* The books you agree to buy later can be chosen fgom at least 100 
Club Selections and Alternates made available during the year. 


* Each month you receive a full and careful report about the next 
Book-of-the-Month. If you judge it is a book you would not enjoy, you may 
send back a form (always provided) specifying some other book. Or you 
may simply say, "Send me nothing.” 


* If you continue after this trial, you will receive a Book-Dividend, 
averaging almost $7 in retail value, with every second book you buy. 


* Immediate acceptance is advisable if you are interested in any 
particular set or volume. 
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BEGIN MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE BOOKS 


oO BY LOVE Posse THE NUN'S STORY 


y James Go 
Price (to membe wily) 89.95 
O THE NEW CLASS by Milovan Djilas £9.95 


[] TE scarecoar 
by Daphee du Maurier £7.96 


|_| THE FRI STORY by Don Whitehend £4.95 7 r 
LETTER FROM FEKING THE TURN OF THE TIDE 


THE OURABLE FIRE by Howard Swieeet 
Price (to members only) $2 
S OF THE OLO ORDER 
Arthur M, Schlesinger, Jr 
ce (00 members only) $4 


THE CRI 





o THE LAST ANGRY MAN by Gerald Green 


by Pearl 8. Back $3.75 by Arthur Bryan 
(to members only) #4 

THIS HALLOWED GROUND 
by Bruce Catton 
Price (to members only) 84.2 


Price 
OPERATION SEA LION 
Price (10 members only) $4.2 

PROFILES IN COURAGE 


Price (to members only) $2.95 by Joba F 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. A211 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club® and send, free, 
the work I have indicated below with the purchase of my first selection, indicated 
above. I agree to purchase at least five additional monthly Selections—or Alter- 
nates—during the first year I am a member, Thereafter I need buy only four 
such books in any twelve-month period to maintain membership. I have the 
right to cancel my membership any time after buying six Club cholces, After 
my sixth purchase, if I continue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend* with every 
second Selection—or Alternate—I buy. (A small charge is added to cover postage 
and mailing expenses.) 

PLEASE NOTE: A ‘‘Louble Selection’ —or a se $ offered to mem 
be it a ape combined price—is counted as single took \a reckon 
ing Book-Dividend eredit, and in fulfilling the membership obligation. 
PLEASE SEND ME, WITH MY FIRST PURCHASE SPECIFIEO ABOVE 








(Cheese ene of the reference works or eects Miastrated above) 
Mr. 
Mrs P 
Miss 
Address _ . pesapenesentaceesenaei sheentien _ 





(Please print plainly) 


- wevereseeviacneassrvesvenesenesssessaee Zone No. State... 
Books for Canadian members are priced slightly higher, are shipped from 
Toronto duty free, and may be paid for in either U.S. of Canadian currency 





*Trademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. and in Can 


Kennedy 3,50 


by Kathryn Holme 
Price (to members only) $2.75 


t 


by Peter Fleming 





ada 





No. 8 in a new series 


The exact art of picking a path through space 


So swiftly will tomorrow’s rocket ships hurtle 
through space that crewmen will have little time 
for conventional instrument flying . . . 

This, when and if man heads for the planets, 
will be intensified. The chap who takes a wrong 
turn on the way to Mars may wake up in the 
traffic pattern of Saturn’s rings. 

The practical answer must lie in simplified 
instrumentation which leaves the pilot free for 





those decisions which demand human evaluation. 
Such a navigational system, for present use in 
fast jets, has already been developed at Douglas. 


Significantly, it is through research on today’s 
practical problems, that Douglas engineers lay 
the groundwork of an exciting tomorrow. You 
see the results in every field—from missile 
guidance to new energy sources, from acoustics 
to. the physiology of man in flight. 


af 





In the vastness of space, man will have an infinite choice of 
flight paths. Survival will depend on selecting the correct one. 





New navigational system, 
now in the works at Douglas, 


consolidates instruments Depend on 
into two simplified panels. 


A glance shows the pilot D O U SG LAS 


pictorially his position, course, 


F 






speed, and capabilities under , F r 
all probable conditions ~) -first un 
laces — ._ Aviation 


——_— 





best expressed with 


RECORDS CONTROLS 


A Remington Rand representative can start you by Remington. Ftand 





toward solving one of the most costly and time DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


consuming problems in business today! That’s the 
management of your records .. . the fine art of fil- 
| ing and finding. You can be sure that he will rec- 
ommend just the right filing systems, controls and 
equipment, because we make them all! Write for 
free booklets LBV654 and LBV805 to Room 2114, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


. och it. 
TIME IME is published weekly by TIME inc...at £40 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 11. IM. Printed in U5:A \, Entered 0 eg mas Fa 


Volume LXx 
4 November 19,1967 ter y 21, 1928, at the Postoffice at Chicage, Ill., under the act of March Member 28 
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“But, Doctor...he’s 


“Doctor, | don't know what's come over 
Tom. He has always been happy . . . 
siderate of me and everybody else. But for 
months now, he has been changing. He 
broods a lot, his temper’s quick and he is 
always complaining about his health. I can 
not get him to see you or any other doctor. 
Claims his trouble will eventually wear off.” 


con- 


Doctors hear of many situations like 
this, and they know that medical advice in 
such cases is often essential. When disturb- 
ing feelings persist . . . when a person is so 
worried, anxious or depressed that he does 
not seem like himself any more . . . the 
source of the trouble must be sought. 


Doctors have become increasingly aware 
of the effect of the emotions on physical 


COPY miant tee7 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


COMPANY) 


(A MUTUAL 


1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 


health, There is no longer any doubt that 
illness of emotional origin is just as real 
as appendicitis or pneumonia or any other 
physical ailment. 


In fact, studies made by the National 
Association for Mental Health show that 
almost 50 percent of all people seeking 
medical attention today suffer from condi- 
tions brought about or made worse by 
emotional factors. 


A visit or two with the doctor may re- 
veal the underlying cause of the physical 
disturbance. This is frequently something 
that the patient does not even suspect. 

Once the source of the trouble is found 
. . . and the patient understands how his 
emotional reactions are playing havoc 





Metropoliton Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet 11-57-T 


not himself any more” 


with his health . . . a successful recovery 
can usually be anticipated. 

So, if you find yourself . or any 
member of your family . . . becoming per- 
sistently over-wrought, irritable, exhausted 
or unduly nervous, seek your doctor’s help 
... and the sooner the better, 


For an emotional disorder, like a physi- 
cal illness, can be treated with greater hope 
of success when therapy is started promptly. 

A simple discussion of how our emo- 
tions cause headaches, digestive upsets, 
and affect our outlook on life is presented 
in Metropolitan's new booklet called 
“Emotions and Physical Health.” Use the 
coupon below for your free copy. 


“OS. 





“Emotions and Physical Health.” 


Name 
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SONS OF YALE—Little League team, sponsored by Yale Rubber Manufacturing Company—supplier of rubber parts to General Motors—is made 
up of Yale workers’ sons, managed by Yale man James Hiner. (top picture) Yale President Eldon Henderson and other Yale folks helped 
spur Sandusky’s anti-polio program by getting polio shots—setting example for other townsfolk. 





SOMETIME-WELDER Lee Handley, regularly SOMETIME-STEELWORKER | ouis Grimes now SOMETIME-MASON Cam Polley, chief inspec. 
a Yale inspector, became a welder to help bosses Yale pressroom—was in charge of all tor, here checking Pontiac front-axle bumpers, 
build plant where he now works. steel erection for new plant. headed masonry work for new plant, 





M“= it’s happened in your town 
—it’s happened in hundreds of 
hamlets, villages, towns and cities all 
over the country. 

Industry comes to town. With it 
come new jobs for the home folks. The 
cash they earn spreads around. And 
soon most everyone shares in the new 
prosperity the new industry has 
brought to town. 

At least that’s what happened in 
Sandusky, Michigan, soon after the 
Yale Rubber Manufacturing Company 
arrived back in 1949. 

And that’s why the whole town ral- 
lied round 3 years later when the plant 
caught fire and burned to the ground. 

Helping Yale 

HE FIRE was still raging when calls 
| pew pouring in to Yale President 
Eldon Henderson. A half-dozen local 
leaders offered to bankroll a new plant 
—the town itself offered $20,000. 

Cash wasn’t needed—equipment and 
buildings were—but not for long. 

While the ashes were still hot, bull- 
dozers showed up to pile rubble. Farm 
trucks appeared to cart it away. Offers 
of office space in stores — warehouse 
space in barns—poured in. Later, when 
Yale tried to pay, there were almost no 


bills, just good wishes. 
& 





And as soon as plans for the new 
factory were completed, the rubber 
workers became steelworkers, brick- 
layers, riveters, carpenters — literally 
built, with their own hands, the new 
factory they work in today. 


Helping General Motors 


N HELPING Yale Rubber bounce back, 
I the good citizens of Sandusky were 
helping maintain the prosperity that 
came to town with Yale. 

And, though Sanduskyites didn’t 
know it, they were also helping GM. 

Because Yale Rubber was—and still 
is—an important supplier to General 
Motors. In fact. GM purchases were 
one reason for Yale’s success — and 
Sandusky’s prosperity. 

For during ten years of teamwork, 
Yale and GM’s Pontiac Division have 
licked a lot of problems in making 
butyl rubber parts — Yale and GM’s 
Saginaw Steering Gear Division have 
engineered product improvements by 
bonding rubber to metal. 

As a result many large and small 
companies have become Yale cus- 
tomers, including GM Divisions like 
Chevrolet, Cadillac, Buick and Detroit 
Diesel. 

Today, Yale Rubber is a substantial 
part of the Sandusky landscape. On its 


How some Sandusky citizens helped 
their town and General Motors, too 


payroll are 500 townsfolk making over 
4,000 different parts for better than 
600 customers. That includes over 250 
different parts for seventeen GM 
Divisions. And its sales to GM are 
measured in the millions. 

What has happened in Sandusky, 
Michigan, is typical of what has hap- 
pened in hundreds of towns and cities 
all over the United States. Local manu- 
facturers have found that, if they meet 
delivery dates with quality products 
that GM needs, at competitive prices, 
GM is interested in doing business 
with them. New business has flowed 
into their communities—and as a result, 
these communities in every state share 
in GM’s success. 

How much they share is shown by 
the fact that outside suppliers of 
materials and services receive, in total, 
close to 50¢ of every dollar that GM 
takes in from the sale of its products. 


Michigan Small Business 


and General Motors 


Of the 26,000 business firms from coast to 
coast supplying GM Divisions with goods 
and services—more than 6,000 are in GM's 
home state of Michigan. Of these, more than 
4,500 are small firms—employing less than 
100 persons—which, in total, have received 
as much as 350 million dollars in a year 
from General Motors. 


GENERAL MOTORS—Good people to work for—Good people to deal with 





CIVIC-MINDED CITIZENS—Many Yale workers are active in Sandusky 
affairs. (1.) Treasurer Russell Henderson (seated) , who is City Council 
President, discusses civic matters with Mayor Orval Finkbeiner. 
(r.) Stock cutter Jay Black is Sandusky’s Health Supervisor. 








dred 
Labor and Margaret McWilliams boost supermarket sales. New 
motel run by Mrs, O. J. Campbell houses many Yale visitors who get 
reservations through Yale man C. A. Nelson. 


NOXZEMA Medicated Shaves 
bring you 


 THREE-WAY 
PROTECTION 


against the 


RAZOR’S EDGE 


NOXZEM 
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creams 
face 
srery 38 






















1. Medicates... 


to help heal razor cuts, tight face infections 
and rashes from shaving .. . even with 
“problem” skin conditions. It’s the world’s 
only medicated shave with the famous 


NOXZEMA skin-care formula. 


2. Lubricates... 


your skin with two natural oils to help 


prevent razor-pull and make shaving 
smoother, faster, easier...even in those 
“twice-over” shave areas. 


3. Mentholates... 


for lasting coolness and refreshing skin 
comfort. Your face looks, feels and is 
cleaner shaven than ever before. 










44.5% more lather 


than average of 5 
leading aerated 
lathers tested. 


ee | 
Noxzema 
Instant i 


Sg 


yh 


WwAcE Ae, 
MEDICATED SHAVES 


BRUSHLESS, LATHER and INSTANT | 
Coolest Shaves tn the World / 
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Man of the Year 
Sir: 
Hank Aaron of Milwaukee for Hall of 
Fame; Faubus of Arkansas for Hall of Shame. 
D. I. EpsteIn 
Evanston, Ill. 


Sir 
The American Negro. 
J. T. Esse 
Stanford, Calif. 
| Sir: 
Having just read The New Class, I should 


like to nominate Milovan Diilas. 
OLIVER BrYK 

Washington, D.C. 

Sir: 


In spite of Sputnik, etc., I still think the 
man is Dr. Jonas Salk 
Rotr Ronay 


Miami 


“ 





United Press 
Toab 


Hawk 


Toad on the Road 
Sir 
Five gets you ten that Packard’s satchel- 
mouthed “Hawk” hits the street under the 
name of “The Toad.” 
Dick Moore 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Sputnik v. the U.S. 
Sir: 
Would you call the U.S.S.R.’s satellite a 
flying SOUSSR ? 
EVELYN RYAN 
Villa Park, Il. 


Sir: 
The Administration explains that the Van- 
guard satellite lags because “basic missile 


research and development” 
the satellite. Hasn’t the Administration no- 
ticed that while we have neither, the Rus- 
sians have both? 

STANLEY METALITZ 


College Park, Md. 
Sir 

In your Oct. 21 article, “Project Van- 
guard,” you failed to state the ultimate 





has priority over 


reason for our failure to produce a satellite: 
the complacency and apathy of the Ameri- 
can people. 
EDWARD KwibzieL 
Cudahy, 
Sir: 
Twinkle, twinkle, little Sputnik, 
My only comment is: So whutnik! 
QUIGLEY JONES 


Wis. 


Fort Sill, 


Sir: 

You Americans should take a good look at 
the writing on the wall and stop bickering 
about local politics, race prejudices, etc., and 
commence to work as a nation and a team 

V. W. DeLancey 


Westfalen, Germany 


Okla. 


Soest 


Sir: 

Physicist Edward Teller may have said 
that U.S. scientists are relatively underpaid. 
What does he have to say about Russia’s 
underpaid scientists, or are they overpaid? 
The trouble with us is that we just don’t 
find an end for pricing money. I am sure 
that Russia does not spend so many billion 
dollars as we do to lift a pinhead. 

Dan GarcIa 
West Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sir 

I note the Army’s Jupiter has reached an 
altitude higher than Sputnik’s orbit. Why 
isn't the last stage of Jupiter's rocket or 
missile orbiting about in space? 

W. R. Warp 
Lyells, Va 


GA vehicle cannot be set in orbit 
merely by getting it up to the required 
height; it involves many factors, in- 
cluding speed, rocket stages, angle of 
firing, etc.—Eb. 


Sir: 

Some of us think the Russians are ahead 
of us in science. More than two years ago 
Dr. Jonas Salk offered the anti-polio vac- 
cine. The great scientific achievements are 
those which ease human suffering and cure 
the mental and organic ailments which plague 
mankind. 

Pau H. ApRIANCE 
Wash. 


U.S. Innocents Abroad 
Sir: 

Your Oct. 21 picture of Chou En-lai and 
those 15 visiting U.S. students clapping hands 
together—obviously impervious to the blood 


Moses Lake, 
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brings you the remarkable suit you can 




















At our franchised deolers only ...or write: 
THE HOUSE OF WORSTED-TEX - 


Worsted-Tex® + Tropi-Tex® « 


wear ten months of the year... 


Thanks to the special 
construction of 
supreme virgin wool yarns from 
Australio, Worsted-Tex now 
brings you the suit you con weor 
in comfort in oll but the very 
hottest months . . . the ANZAC 


“10-MONTHER.” Think what o soving 


this is, compared to the 

cost of changing your wardrobe 
with the seasons! And, as if this 
weren't enough, there's a fashion 
extra in our exclusive British 
Module Design® that flatters your 
figure with trim, athletic lines! 
And the modest price will 

flatter your purse! 


565° 


*Prices slightly higher wert of the Rockies, 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York + Mokers of 
-Tex® « Ivy League® « Thunderbird Tailored Sports Clothing 





millions, on those hands 


of thousands, nay 
sickened me to disgust 
such Americans! 


God save us from 


Epwitn Morris JR. 
Roslyn, N.Y 


Royal Visit 
Sir: 

I found your cover picture of Prince Philip 
disappointing, disgusting and irritating. | am 
a Spaniard, and I cannot bear to see pictures 
of English royalty 

Joaquin A. BARRETTO 
Manila 
Sir 

A deep bow to Prince Philip. To find a 
place in the sun while standing in the long 
shadow cast by Queen Elizabeth is a notable 
achievement indeed 

James McLAvuGHLIN 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich 


Sir 
Your cover picture of Prince Philip shows 
the whole world how stupid we English are 
ior tolerating such a fantastic circus uniform 
KARL JOHN WILSON 
Santiago 


Sir 
You failed to identify the uniform worn by 
Prince Philip. As their Colonel-in-Chief, he 
wears the uniform of The 8th King’s Royal 
Irish Hussars 
KENNETH H. Powers 
Queens Village, N.Y 


@ Right—Eb. 


Sur 

Congratulations for the splendid and highly 
original way in which vou handled the story 
of Queen Elizabeth I] and her household 


Unlike so many other publications that fell 


for the same, old-fashioned, staid recitations 
on the Queen's “private” life, duties, etc., you 
brought to life some real, offbeat and very in 
teresting information about Her Majesty, her 
husband and family. And—and for this you 
deserve a tumultuous round of applause—you 
gave us a shot of Philip on the cover. Who- 
ever thought of using his picture in place of 
the Queen's has a decided flair for originality 
JoHN R. McBripe 
Assistant Editor 
New York Mirror 
New York City 


Sir 

Reflecting on the successful visit of the 
Queen to the U.S., and recalling the uneasi- 
ness of the U.S. public at being barred from 
giving Mr. Eisenhower a third and fourth 
term, may I offer Americans a suggestion? 
Crown Mr. Eisenhower. Thus, you will cor- 
rect a rather deplorable mistake made by 
your forefathers, satisfy the American craving 
for a nobility, and preserve in the limelight 
that amiable grin, which might otherwise 
disappear in the obscurity of a General 
Motors directorship 

V.S. Papezik 

Montreal, Canada 


Full-Bodied Bier 


Sir 
Re your TV & Radio review of the World 
Series: Hail to the Yankee bier that made 
Milwaukee famous! 
Cary GOULSON 
Victoria, B.C. 


Quantitative Sin 
Sir 
Theology like that of the Very Rev 


cis J 


Fran- 
Connell, which considers sin to be a 


| quantitative commodity (¢.g, three packs of 
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Fly not yet—'tis just the hour, 

‘When pleasure, like a midnight flower 
That scorns the eye of vulgar light, 
Begins to bloom for sons of night, 


cAnd maids who love the moon. 


Thomas Moore 





Expect to find in Benson & Hedges certain pleasures no 
other cigarette offers. Luxurious flavor, classic in taste. 
Costlier tobaccos, meticulously blended. Cigarette-case 
box, custom-tailored. Filter mouthpiece, recessed so that 


only the flavor touches your lips. 





Se BENSON & HEDGES . Regular and King Size 
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ONE SCOTC 


Compare the superb lightness and dryness of VAT 69. 
You'll be delighted to find that it is Scotch at its smoothest 
and lightest. Tonight, enjoy light, dry VAT 69—you owe it 
to your taste for Scotch! 


? 





Blended Scotch Whisky. 86.8 Proof 





STANDS OUT 


The lighter. ..drier...smoother Scotch 





cigarettes a day) and propounds such absurd 
logic as: “Moderate cigarette smoking is not 
sinful . . . while immoderate smoking is a 
sin,” is what keeps this small room we call 
Life so smoke-filled, 

Cuarves L. WittiaMs Jr. 
Natoma, Kans, 


Sir 

Moralist Connell’s attempt to define what 
constitutes sin in cigarette smoking, by de- 
grees or by the pack, is too much for me to 


| smoke in my pipe. He has merely raised 


another question. Three packs of regular or 
king size, filter tip or plain? 
JoHN R. KENNEDY 
Oklahoma City 
Sir: 
Would the learned Father Connell care to 


speculate on the number of sinners that could 
burn on the lighted end of a cigarette? 


R. L. RoESSLER 


| Philadelphia 


Sir: 

As far as I know, the Roman Catholic 
Church does not condemn the “held hand 
and the shared ice-cream soda.” It is the 
roaming hand and the shared whisky-and- 
soda which this practice may lead to. The 
church has the right and obligation to protect 
the moral life of its members 

THOMAS A. FERRARA 
Washington, D.C 
Sir 

As a Catholic, I must disagree with the 
statements of Santa Fe's Archbishop Edwin 
V. Byrne concerning the “pagan” act of kiss- 
ing, etc. Further, no one has the right to 
restrict my smoking or my drinking. This is 
an invasion of private rights, unwarranted by 
anything in the Bible 

CuHarves O'HURLEY 





Cambridge, Mass 


Exclusive Clubs? 


Sir: 

Concerning your Oct. 21 Education story 
“What Makes Them Good?”: I consider the 
method of selection used in Robert Marsch- 
ner’s list of outstanding secondary schools to 
be completely inadequate and unfair, To use 
the absolute number of 20 finalists in the 
Merit Scholarship test as the sole basis is to 
be unfair to those high schools whose aca- 
demic achievement is high but whose enroll- 
ment is low. If such a list is to be valid, it 
certainly should be compiled on a percentage 
basis. 

RONALD JENSEN 
Buffalo 
Sir: 

Time publishes Robert Marschner's 38 out- 
standing schools on the basis of scholar- 
ship awards. When will educators wake up to 
the fact that schools are for all and not just 
the college-bound few? These schools sound 
like exclusive clubs. Whatever happened to 
the idea of universal education, or is that 
important ? 





Rospert T. RASMUSSEN 
Glen Cove, N.Y 


Sir 
Thanks to you for doing such a good job 
of reporting the findings of my high school 
study. The article had good balance and did 
not overplay unimportant aspects. 
ROBERT MARSCHNER 





Homewood, III. 


Modern Mayan 


Sir 
Those early Mayan archacological discoy- 
eries (Oct. 21) look Frank Lloyd Wright 
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Only one car in 


So Rowe GE ny i i 


-——— — — 


the world 


has this Bold Fresh Beauty 


OU’LL see the difference at a glance. Any way you 
look at it, this B-58 Buick is different, far different, 
from any other car that ever bore the Buick name. 


There’s never been anything like the jewels-on-black- 
velvet beauty of this Dynastar Grille. 
That same sort of classic-modern good taste is obvious 


in the clean side lines, the interesting new rear-quarter 
chrome treatment, the arresting twin tower taillights. 


Ana wait till you see the B-58 colors! Bold, fresh—gay, 


See TALES OF WELLS FARGO, Monday 


NBC-TV 


fi 


but not garish. Perfectly matched with rich, new interior 
trims in a wide new choice of decorator hues. 


When you drive the B-58 Buick, your modernity and 
good taste will be showing, for all to admire. 


Drop in at a Buick showroom soon, and see just what 
we mean, BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


*Flight Pitch Dynaflow standard on LIMITED and ROADMASTER 
75, optional at extra cost on other Series. Air-Poise Suspension 
optional at extra cost on all Series. Aluminum Brakes standard 
on all Series except SPECIAL 

THE PATRICE MUN 


L SHOW, Friday Nights, ABC 


-and this great engineering 


In the B-S8, Buick proudly 
presents the successor to 
the automatic transmission — 
FLIGHT PITCH DYNAFLOW.* 
it's the Infinite-pitch Oynafiow 
that Buick engineers have been 
working toward foryears.Iin 


smoothness, it's perfection. In 


response — well, ‘“‘Low’’ gear Is 
gone, because you don't need 
it any more 


B-12000 engine—worild's 
only vertical 
a thrust of 12,00) 
hind every pis 


the most 


vaive \ 








/8—delivers 
ounds be- 
s power 
stroke is modern 
engine possible to build for 


today’s fuels 





The Miracle Ride brings you 
the solid steadiness of Buick 
Rotoflow Torque-Tube Drive 
and X-member frame with buoy 
ant coll springs at all 4 wheels. 
Or you can ride like a cloud 
with Buick AIR-POISE SUS- 
PENSION,* where 4 columns of 
airkeep you on aconstant lieve 


regardiess of load or road 


condition 


Air-Cooled Aluminum 
Brakes 


braking advance. Aluminur 


— year's greatest 





drums shrug off heat. 45 radia 
fins give extra “air condition 
ing.""More positivestopping 





sier stopping. Longer brake 


fe, even in worst-traffic areas 





When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 





The Wonder of Flight—For people of all ages, flight can fulfill every travel dream . . . in new experiences ... in time 
saved . ,, in travel comfort and economy, too. But this is only one phase of the broad and growing impact of aviation on our daily 
lives. Everyone benefits through its many other contributions to the nation’s growth and well-being, prosperity and security, 





What does 
Aviation mean 
to you’ 


Transportation shows the pace of a nation’s progress. 

America’s growth, prosperity and well-being all increase 
with every forward stride in the speed or efficiency of trans- 
portation. In these advances aviation provides benefits of 
vital importance to every citizen. 

Aviation eliminates distance as a major obstacle to travel, 
and brings our coasts and borders within hours of each other. 
Airlines link thousands of communities all over America— 
indeed, all over the world—in a vast transportation network 
that promotes economic and social progress. U.S. scheduled 
airlines last year alone carried nearly 46 million people. 

In our business life, air cargo gives wings to commerce, 
speeding distribution of goods and expanding markets. Half-a- 
million tons .of mail, express and freight are being flown 
each year. 

The aircraft industry 


America’s largest manufacturing 


employer, with plants in every section of the country. It 
buys from countless thousands of subcontractors and sup- 
pliers and uses products from every state. 

Military aviation and its power are our first line of defense, 
our principal weapon if we are attacked, and a deterrent to 
aggression that enables all Americans to live in peace. 

Limitiess Career Opportunities 

America is in the midst of technical advancement un- 
matched in world history. In the forefront of this advance, 
the aviation industry, working closely with the military 
services, is using new skills and sciences to produce jet 
guided missiles, giant transports, helicopters, and 
other aircraft second to none in quality. 

During the years ahead, limitless career opportunities will 
be available in expanding scientific and technical work. 
Continued leadership and industrial growth in these fields 
will require many highly trained scientists, engineers and 
technicians. Young people interested in these opportunities 
should prepare early for the higher education they will need 
... and this preparation must include adequate mathematics 
and science taken in grade and high schools. 

In an age demanding increasing technical skill, only trained 
men and women can take full advantage of the many oppor- 
tunities aviation offers . . 


engines, 


and help bring even greater 
benefits to people every where. 





Gateways to Progress—Through their airports, 546 U.S. cities and 
towns served by airlines are now sharing even more in the world’s 
social and economic progress, A typical airport is this one serving 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. Modern airports, large or small, not only serve 
travelers, but stimulate commerce and attract new industry too. As 
gateways to growth and progress, good airports are more important than 
ever before in community development. 


Research is Continvovs—In aviation industry laboratories such as this 
one at Hamilton Standard, scientists and engineers test and perfect new 
materials and new techniques. This benefits not only aviation, but our 
whole way of life. Recent research has led to superior fuels, metals, and 
plastics . . . miracles in electronics . . . new achievements in reliability 
and precision a better understanding of the world around 
the A above us. 





Navy Aircraft make up the fleet’s mightiest striking power, the best 


defense of vital sea lanes . . . and a strong deterrent to aggression. The 
sleek, supersonic Grumman F11F Tiger operates with ‘other modern 
Navy aircraft from fast, globe-roaming carrier forces. 





Air Force Jets like the McDonnell F-101 Voodoo are only one example of 
the new kind of Air Power protecting America. With two Pratt & 
Whitney Aireraft J-57 engines, the missile-carrying F-101 is the most 
powerful U.S. fighter. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION EAST HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT In Canada: CANADIAN PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO” LTO 


Designers and builders of : PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT engines, HAMILTON STANDARD propellers and turbine aircraft equipment, 


and SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT helicopters 


for our armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 
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For Men who Measure 
Distances in Time 


At the world’s crossroads... Idlewild 
Airport, Berlin’s Tempelhof, Orly in 
Paris... statesmen and business leaders 
rely on Omega to time their crowded 
schedules. World confidence in Omega 
high-precision is well justified. Official 
watch of the Olympic Games, Omega 
holds the highest record for wristwatch 
accuracy ever achieved at world-famous 
Neuchatel Observatory (1955). In to- 
day’s dynamic world, the unimpeachable 
accuracy of an Omega chronometer is an 
indispensable aide to men of affairs. 

CONSTELLATION AUTOMATIC CHRONOMETER ... 18K 
sold mesh bracelet and case. Water and shock- 
resistant. In handsome leather presentation case, 
$875, incl. Fed. tax. Other chronometers from 
$275. Write Omega, 655 Madison Ave., N.Y. 21, 


for brochure “H” illustrating men's and ladies’ 
watches, $75 to $10,000. 
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THE WATCH THE WORLD HAS LEARNED 
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ven Guzman 
MAYAN TEMPLE OF THE SUN (317-900) 


inspired. Of course, no offense intended to 
either architect. 

Tuomas H. BuLpitt 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
@ For Reader Bulpitt’s apt compari- 
son, see cuts.—Eb. 


Hilarious Horrors 
Sir: 

I thought your Bloody Marys [Oct. 21] 
were hilarious! How about: 

Little Willie, with a roar, nailed 

the baby to the door, 
Mother cried, in accents faint, 
“Oh, Willie dear, do mind the paint!” 
CHRISTINIA I. PrROZEK 

Arlington, Va. 
Sir 


Daddy, why is Mommy so pale? 
Shut up, kid, and keep digging. 


Hi, Anastasia. How's the family? 


Mrs. Custer, would you care to donate to 
Indian relief? 
STEVE SCHAEFER 
Princeton, N.J. 
Sir: 
Oh, what is that, my dear mama, 
that looks like strawberry jam? 
Oh, hush, my child, 'tis poor papa 
run over by a tram, 
W. E. Srepert 
London 
Sir 
And on the other hand, she had three 
fingers—her father owned a sawmill! 
GENE BLAKE 
Wallace, N.C. 


ir 

Mommy, what are vam pires? 

Shut up, Junior, and drink your blood! 
Jr McGavran 


wn 


Columbus, Ohio 
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Power for the 


New Portable Car Radio 


..- Mallory Mercury Batteries 


New feature of some 1958 cars is a unique, 
multi-purpose, portable radio that slips 
easily off the dash to go wherever you go. 
It’s powered by Mallory Mercury Batteries. 


His new radio leads a double life! On the dash- 

board it operates like a regular car radio, powered 
by the car battery. Take it out of the dash and you 
have a handy portable for all outdoor activities . . . 
or as an extra “cordless” set in vour home. 


Two distinctive characteristics make Mallory Mer- 
cury Batteries the logical, off-the-dash power supply 
for the versatile 


Unlike conventional batteries, b 
deterioration when not in use. They also last far 
longer in service ...and they are not affected by 
the high temperatures found behind the dashboard. 
Thus, the nuisance of frequent battery changes 
is eliminated. 


radio. 


they show little 


The miniature size, high power and constant oe ay 
of Mallory-developed mercury batteries have hel pe ~d 
pave the way for many exciting products of the 
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electronic age—inconspicuous 
hearing aids, pocket recorders, 
midget radios, guided missile 
control equipment and others. 
These batteries, moreover, are 
art of a complete family of 
yattery systems which Mallory 
has de -veloped for commercial 


and military uses. 





Putting extra values in tomorrow's products is an 
important contribution of the engineering skills in 
the fields of electronics, electrochemistry and 
specialized metallurgy that you find at Mallory... 
the company at home in tomorrow. 


MALLorY 


SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS; 
Electromechanical « Resistors, Swiiches, Tuning Devices, Vibrators 
Electrochemical » Capacitors, Mercury and Zine-Carbon HBatleries 
Metallurgical » Contacts, Special Metals, Welding Materials 





P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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KNOW-HOW 


in metal products for 172 million customers 


“Start the rolls, stick the bar, make the 
pass...” It takes know-how to run a 
rolling mill like this, the biggest of its 
kind in the brass business. 

This is the “breakdown mill” at 
Scovill’s Mills Division in Waterbury. 
The control board is called a “console” 
and the operator—the “head roller”— 
plays it like an organ. A twist of a switch, 
and he starts the ton-and-a-half brass 
bar on its way into the big wringer. In 
successive passes, the fist-thick casting 
is squeezed cold into a finger-thin bar 
ready for further rolling. From the fin- 
ished strip can come a light switch, a bus 
token, a part for your car, a lipstick case. 

Scovill’s know-how in metalworking 
stems from the artisan’s way with metals 
(Scovill goes back to 1802), the scien- 
tist’s skill with alloys, and the engineer's 
ability to fit process to product. It in- 
cludes the longest span of experience in 
the handling of metals: in the methods 
of processing, fabricating and finishing, 
and in the very tools and machines of 
manufacturing and final assembly. 

You can see the results of this know- 
how in the critical core of a SCHRADER tire 
valve, in the smooth power of a HAMIL- 
TON BEACH mixer, in the precise inter- 
locking of the tiny scoops of a GRIPPER 
zipper. A few of the well-known Scovill 
branded products. 

In a less visible way, Scovill’s metal- 
working know-how is vital in the forged 
aluminum fins for rockets, in the electri- 
cal relays used in missiles, in the control 
devices made for jets and helicopters. 

Know-how in metalworking is com- 
mon to all nine Divisions of Scovill. 
From paper clips to the hose connections 
used in refueling an airliner, all the prod- 
ucts of Scovill benefit from the experience 
of America’s first brass mill. 





Scovill Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., with 16 plants, 28 warehouses and 39 sales 
offices in 29 U.S. cities and 4 foreign countries. 


The 9 Divisions of 


SCOVILL 


MILLS DIVISION ¢ CLOSURE DIVISION ¢ GENERAL MANUFACTURING DIVISION ¢ FORGING & SCREW 
MACHINE DIVISION . WATERVILLE DIVISION eo OAKVILLE CO. DIVISION (INCLUDING DE LONG) 
HAMILTON BEACH CO. DIVISION e A. SCHRADER’S SON DIVISION e LYNDON AIRCRAFT, INC. 








IF YOU BUY 
SHOES THAT 
DONT FIT... 


~~ 





. .- you have lost only the cost of the 
shoes. But if you buy poorly fitted 
insurance you may be out thousands 
of dollars in case of loss. 


So don’t buy your insurance without 
the skilled advice of a local, independent 
insurance agent or broker. He is a man 
who thinks in terms of the value of 
your policy if you have to collect on it. 


He has a professional mind about 
insurance. He knows property values 
and the sizes of judgments in today’s 
lawsuits for damages. He knows the 
kinds and the amounts of insurance 
you should carry and can arrange for 
you to pay your premiums monthly, 
quarterly or semi-annually, if you 
desire. 





And if you ever have a loss you may 
be sure that he will be on hand as a 
friend to give you the help you may need. 





For the name of a nearby America Fore agent call 
Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25. 


America fore 


* INSURANCE GROUP ~ 





* The Continental Insurance Company * Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
* Niagara Fire Insurance Company * The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


LL last week the world watched 
once again with bewildered fasci- 
nation the unfolding of a unique Com- 
munist ritual: the demotion and pub- 
lic humiliation of a national hero. 
Combing through a confused frenzy 
of speculation and conflicting rumors, 
Time correspondents checked _intelli- 
gence sources, foreign embassies, press 
and radiomonitors. Adding the bits and 
pieces submerged in the day-to-day re- 
ports and background events obscured 
in the rush of new developments, they 
stitched together the classic story of 
Byzantine intrigue that brought about 
the downfall of the conqueror of Ber- 
lin. See Foreicn News, How the 
Deed Was Done. 





. 

HEN Cover Artist Robert Vick- 
rey was assigned to paint the por- 
trait of Morocco's Princess Aisha, he 
flew into Rabat with Time Correspond- 
ent William McHale, his easel, paints 
and two fresh eggs. Vickrey paints in 
egg tempera, needs one egg yolk for 
each sitting, always carries a spare egg 
in case of emergency. At their hotel 
in Rabat, said McHale, “I asked the 
bartender for two fresh eggs for my 
friend.” The bartender replied; “Your 
friend, he is a magician?” Said Mc- 
Hale; “No, he’s a painter.” Asked the 


ite Pie. 


bartender: “He paints eggs?” “No,” 
said McHale, “he paints with eggs.” 
The bartender smiled thinly, gave Mc- 
Hale the eggs and politely dropped the 
subject. 

During one of Vickrey’s three sit- 
tings with the princess, a real emer- 
gency developed: that was the day the 
hotel! delivered his eggs soft-boiled. As 
Vickrey flew back to the U.S. with the 
portrait and McHale began filing the 
story of Princess Aisha, other Time 
correspondents from Cairo to Djakar- 
ta were adding their reports on the 
emancipation of Moslem women. See 
ForeiGN News, Beyond the Veil. 

e 

HEN word reached Australia that 

a major medical mystery involv- 
ing a new and invariably fatal disease 
had appeared in the wilds of New Guin- 
ea, Time sent Brisbane Correspond- 
ent Fred Hubbard after the story. A 
1,400-mile flight to Port Moresby was 
only the first step. After that, Hub- 
bard had to go by bush plane over for- 
bidding razorback mountain ranges to 
a remote patrol post where a white 
man’s back is still an inviting target 
to a savage spearman. At Okapa, Re- 
porter-Photographer Hubbard got his 
story and pictures. For the results, see 


Mepicine, The Laughing Death. 





Princess AISHA WITH CorRESPONDENT MCHALE & ARTIST VICKREY 
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“Telephoning ahead saves precious selling time,” says Gene Flaherty, road construction equipment manufacturer. 


“We make sure we see the right man by 
telephoning ahead for out-of-town appointments” 


“Before we start on a trip,” says Mr. Flaherty, president of 
Flaherty Manufacturing, Inc., Pocatello, Idaho, “we telephone 
to make sure we can see the right man. We’ve found our cus- 
tomers appreciate confirmed appointments as much as we do. 

“Time is money, and we just can’t afford to cool our heels 
in a prospect’s reception room.” 

Mr. Flaherty has a good point. With the help of only two 
salesmen, he covers the United States, plus Canada, Alaska and 
several foreign countries. 

° ° ° . 
Now is a good time for you to start using this timesaving 
idea. Remember—always make and confirm out-of-town ap- 
pointments by telephone. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Daytime Station-to-Station calls 


First Each Added 


For example: 3 Minutes Minute 


Chicago to Indianapolis 70¢ 20¢ 
St. Louis to Memphis 85¢ 25¢ 
Boston to Washington, D.C. s}10 We 
Pocatello, Idaho, to San Francisco #140 40¢ 
Baltimore to Los Angeles $250 65¢ 


Add 10% federal excise tox 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM i 








Call by Number, It’s Twice as Fast. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
A Time of Danger 


Somewhere out of the desolate steppes 
of the Soviet Union a giant rocket roared 
off into space last week, putting the sec- 
ond Soviet satellite, which carried an ex- 
perimental dog named Little Curly, into 
orbit more than 1,000 miles above earth. 
Sputnik II weighed 1,120.8 Ibs., six times 
the weight of Sputnik I, heavier than 
many types of nuclear warheads, The So- 
viet rocket generated a total thrust more 
than enough to power an atomic bomb to 
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the moon (see ScrENCE), more than 
enough to power a missile around the 
earth. “The unfathomed natural processes 
going on in the cosmos,” Moscow radio 
proclaimed, “will now become more un- 
derstandable to man.” 

Within the crenelated Kremlin walls, a 
different drama had been enacted. There 
the Red Army's Marshal Georgy K. Zhu- 
kov, Hero of the Soviet Union, Defense 
Minister, the man who used the weight of 
the army to keep Nikita S. Khrushchev 
in power last summer, was stripped of his 
jobs and brainwashed (see ForREIGN 
News). Khrushchev, clearly the dictator, 
master of what he could see, menaced by 
what he could not see, drank a cham- 
pagne toast. “In life,” he said, “one cell 
must die and another take its place. But 
life goes on.” 

In such an apocalyptic week Commu- 
nism’s new coalition of dazzling technol- 
ogy and cutthroat politics represented an 
epochal threat to the free world. After 40 
years of Bolshevism, the operative words 
were still Lenin's “kto kovo?”, meaning 
who shall eliminate whom. 


In a sense, the U.S.’s good hope in the 
U.S.’s bad week was still that the internal 
pressures gnawing at Communism might 
yet give Dictator Khrushchev his share of 
trouble. But the U.S., repository of the 
free world’s power as well as the free 
world’s hope, cannot afford to stake the 
future upon the enemy's convulsions. The 
U.S. needs to reawaken to the whole sense 
of the struggle. Specifically, it needs to re- 
gear and speed its missile program, and to 
reshape its alliances with a far greater 
sense of urgency than Washington has 
thus far displayed. 


‘Smile, darn you, smile." 


Shoot the Moon! 


President Eisenhower was just returned 
from West Point, the class of ‘15 reun- 
ion and the homecoming football game 
(Army 53, Colgate 7). Defense Secretary 
Neil McElroy had gone home to Cincin- 
nati after watching football in Columbus 
(Ohio State 47, Northwestern 6). Then 
the news of Sputnik II rattled over the 
wires and officia! Washington, as though 
by previously stenciled orders, reacted as 
though it had been socked by nothing 
more than a soggy sponge; e.g., Pentagon 
sources were careful to say that McElroy 
had not even called his personal aides to 
ask about the air-conditioned moon. “It 
surely is not surprising to anyone in the 
government,’ McElroy told reporters in 
Cincinnati. “We are already in a pressure 
program. Our program is in very good 
shape right now.” 

Nevertheless, the effect of Sputnik II 
helped obscure the real work done during 
a grinding presidential week of National 
Security Council and Cabinet meetings, a 
news conference and innumerable lesser 


conferences that resulted in major deci- 
sions, Items: 

@ President Eisenhower announced that 
he will definitely attend the December 
meeting in Paris of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Thus he hopes to 
dramatize the decision made in his recent 
Washington conference with Britain's 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan to weld 
NATO into a new unity, not just of arms 
and armies, but of all Western moral and 
material resources. One reservation in 
Washington's planning: the fear that too 
much emphasis on a Washington-London 
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axis might distract the sessions from their 
urgent, NATO-wide purpose. 

@ The President set the first of his tele- 
vision speeches on national issues for 
next week in Oklahoma City, set a high- 
wattage writing team, headed by Arthur 
Larson, recently of the U.S. Information 
Agency, to turning out copy. Title of the 
first speech: “Science and Security.” 

@ The U.S. finally broke through its $38 
billion budget barrier on defense spending, 
with a decision to put up at least an addi- 
tional $400 million (see below). 

At his news conference, the President 
was asked if “these great problems sap 
your strength mentally or physically in 
any way?” Replied he: “I find it a bit 
wearing, but I find it endurable if you 
have got the faith in America that I 
have.” Rather pensively, Dwight Eisen- 
hower noted: “This is one of those falls 
where I seem to have a lot of things on 
my plate, and it is hard to tell which to 
attack first.” Four days later Sputnik IT, 
too, dropped on Ike’s plate. The Pitts- 
burgh Press expressed a nation’s mood: 
SHOOT THE MOON, IKE, 


THE ECONOMY 
"A Breather" 


“The economy,” said the President last 
week, “is in effect taking a breather after 
a long surge of rising effort of all kinds 
that have produced almost a miraculous 
upsurge in productivity and prosperity of 
America.” The state of business last week: 
mixed. The reason: the U.S.’s sharp cam- 
paign to kill inflation was beginning to 
take hold, beginning to hurt. 

That well-publicized public thermom- 
eter, the stock market, sank at week's end 
with the chill caused by the news that 
railroad freight-car loadings—a key index 
of business activity—were down from last 
year’s levels (see BuSINEss }. Manufactur- 
ers’ sales for September were down too. 
The Business Advisory Council of the De- 
partment of Commerce had predicted 
gradual decline of industrial activity until 
late in 1958, an upturn thereafter. The 
Federal Reserve Board reported an easing 
in business borrowing for new projects. 

But the extrasensitive thermometers 


and barometers missed a point or two 
that the old-fashioned Farmer’s Almanac 
would understand. Fundamentally, the 


U.S. was still more productive and pros- 
perous than any nation in history. Even 
as the barometers quivered, pacemaking 
industries—oil, steel, aluminum—were 
showing record nine-month performances. 
“Progress,” said U.S. Steel's Board Chair- 
man Roger M. Blough, is “very definite- 
ly on the plus side.” National income 
was at national all-time highs, and this 
prosperity was spread across the populace 
—from wage earner to farmer—at a level 
never before equaled. 

The one real danger to the long-range 


soundness of the U.S. economy in 1957 


was inflation. As inflation eased—albeit 
painfully—the economy was strengthened. 
Labor Secretary James Mitchell noted 


hopefully that the breather might encour- 
age big labor to show “restraint” in fram- 


ing next year’s wage demands. “The illu- 
sion of prosperity that may be gained 
from inflation,” said Treasury Secretary 


Robert Anderson in Detroit, “cannot safe- 
ly be substituted for real economic prog- 
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ress ... There are a few who unwisely 
regard sound money merely as an ideal. 
They unwisely suggest that we would do 
best with a just slightly unsound money; 
that a ‘little’ inflation is needed to tanta- 
lize the economy, to keep it running at 
full tilt.” But such a policy “would cre- 
ate uncertainties, and arouse expectations 
of further cost and price inflation that 
would make sound economic growth im- 
possible.” 

The U.S. had only to look its past 
chart) to get the valid direction of 
its economic future. The economy was— 
and would continue to be—a husky and 
growing thing to meet the needs and de- 
mands of not only a husky and growing 
nation, but an increasingly hungry, ambi- 
tious, developing free world—a world that 
might soon be urgently in need of the 
kind of defense from dictatorship that 
only that economy could furnish. 
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Spending Heads Higher 

Out of man-to-man chats 
and scratchings on the backs of envelopes 
last week, three facts about federal spend- 
ing came clear. They were: 1) the Admin- 
istration no longer intends to hold defense 
spending § billion ceiling; 


conferences, 


below a $38 
2) the U.S, will be hard put to hold over- 
all spending this year below the budgeted 
$72 billion; 3) the burgeoning budget for 
fiscal 1959. due for presentation to Con- 
gress next January, will exceed the Ad- 
ministration’s earlier $70 billion forecast. 
The compelling reasons: Sputnik I and 
Sputnik II. 

“When the $38 billion figure was hit 
upon, it was not by any manner or means 
a sacrosanct figure,” said the President at 
his weekly press conference. Defense Sec- 


retary Neil McElroy started defense 
spending on the way up one day last 
week by restoring $170 million lopped 


off the current research and development 
budget by Charlie Wilson; he also author- 
ized the Air Force to lift its emergency 
ceilings on monthly payments to aircraft 
companies BusIn ). In view of 
the higher defense spending, said the 
President, it would require “serious re- 
tardations elsewhere” in the budget to 
hold the overall $7o billion line. 

One standout place for a retardation 
could well be in the $5-billion-a-year pro- 
gram for subsidizing and spoon-feeding 
U.S. agriculture. But the Administration 
full knowing that the current price- 
support program is a scandalous failure 
(Time, Aug. is afraid to attack revi- 
sion in a congressional election year. 

Therefore the prognosis for fiscal 1959 
runs like this: 1) revenues, held down by 
the leveling of business and the cost- 
squeeze on profits, will not advance be- 
yond current levels of about $73.5 billion 
a year; 2) spending will hit $72 billion or 
go higher. As of now, there is talk of a 
small surplus, but such talk will probably 
be stilled by the time snow flies. 


POLLS 





( See 


1g), 


Fretful Fall 

Steadily slipping all year, President 
Eisenhower's popularity rating has hit its 
lowest since the 1954 congressional elec- 
tions (see chart). In reply to his standard 
question (“Do you approve or disapprove 
of the way Eisenhower is handling his job 
as President?”), Pollster George Gallup 
last week reported these answers: 


Approve Ce Sickie Pilewe. Gwe Cpidwe e 57% 
DISRIMOVE 5 axes ere woe sins DER 
NO ORNION sas cos we aves & SOR 


While the fretful summer of uninspir- 
ing battles with Congress over the budget 
probably entered into the decline, it was 
not the major reason. What was: the Ad- 
ministration’s long battle for a strong 
civil rights bill. culminating in the Little 
Rock crisis. While Ike held to 65% in the 
East, 63% in the Midwest and 62% in 
the West. his rating in the South plunged 
from its 72% of last January, and its 51% 
of last July, to an all-time low of 36%. 
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ARMED FORCES 
"A Real Big Braw|" 


Into Washington’s Sheraton-Park Ho- 
tel last week crowded 2,000 delegates to 
the third annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of the U.S. Army, a private organiza- 
tion made up of Army and ex-Army men 
and a loud-speaking outlet for top-level 
Army propaganda. On hand to stir them 
on were the Army’s senior commanders, 
striving both by indirection and by ex- 
traordinarily blunt talk to overturn De- 
fense Department policy and win for the 
Army a major place in the missile world, 
Displayed around the hotel ballroom were 
Army missiles and parts of missiles; at 
the entrance a placard blazoned the 
Army’s basic doctrinal claim to render the 
Air Force obsolete. “In the missile era,” 


read the placard, quoting the Army’s 
Lieut. General James M. Gavin, “the 
man who controls the land will control 


the space above it.” 

Jupiter & Zeus. Continental Army 
Command's General Willard G. Wyman 
contributed a stinging attack against the 


WyMAN 


Defense Department’s “arbitrary,” “rigid” 
and “dangerous” ruling that Army mis- 
siles must be limited to 200 miles ground 
to ground and too miles ground to air 
(Tre, Dec. 10). Army Secretary Wilber 
M. Brucker decorated the Redstone Ar- 
senal’s most famous missile scientist, ex- 
German Missileman Wernher von Braun, 
boosted the Army’s claim that its 1,500- 
mile missile Jupiter is superior to the 
rival Air Force Thor and is in fact “the 
most advanced guided missile yet pro- 
duced in the free world.” 

Army Chief of Staff General Maxwell 
Taylor staked Army’s claim to the next 
but faraway great step in weaponry, the 
defensive missile system to stop the at- 
tacking missile. He plugged hard for an 
Army project called Nike Zeus—‘‘which 
already partially exists in the form of 
research-and-development components’’— 
as the basis for an anti-missile missile 
program, thus by inference downgrading 
the rival Air Force Wizard anti-missile 
project (as well as an Air Force Pentagon- 
corridor campaign to put the Army out 
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of the defensive antiaircraft missile busi- 
ness altogether). 

Most strident Army performance of 
the week came from Lieut. General Stan- 
ley Mickelson. retiring chief of Army's 
Air Defense Command. So sharp was 
Mickelson’s original speech that the De- 
fense Department would not let him de- 
liver all of it; the draft, however, had 
already been distributed to newsmen. Bit- 
terly, the Mickelson text scorned the Air 
Force. derided the concept of airpower. 
Said the Army’s General Mickelson. echo- 
ing a favorite line of the Army’s General 
Gavin; “The Army points the way for 
America to shed herself of any stigma of 
the theory of mass destruction of civilian 
populations.” 

“Those Bastards.'' Meanwhile. back at 
the Pentagon, the Air Force contingent 
was under direct orders to keep cool and 
dignified, to blow off only in private. 
“Those bastards,”’ said one high Air Force 
officer in private, “can’t win in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, where they ought to take 
their case, so they went to the public. 
They're not going to get away with it. It 





TAYLOR 
Time for a tough, top boss. 


GAVIN 


isn’t going to do them any good. It’s go- 
ing to be a real big brawl.” 

All in all, in a time of national crisis, it 
was quite a week for interservice rivalry. 
And quite a warning to the Commander 
in Chief that appointment of a tough, top 
boss for the missile program could not 
be long delayed. 


° 
Keep Antarctica Green! 

So pure and pristine is the cold air of 
Antarctica it has been said that no wood 
rots, no metal rusts, no food decays, few 
bugs survive. But U.S. interservice rivalry 
flourishes there. Most recent example: the 
argument over the marking of the 6,000- 
ft. ice landing-strip runway at McMurdo 
Sound. Navy ground crews insisted upon 
marking ends of the runway Navy-style. 
with oil barrels painted black, or even—as 
a concession to Air Force protests—by 
painting some of the barrels orange. The 
Air Force cargo pilots, who fly in from 
New Zealand. held out for the way the 
Air Force marks its ice strips in Canada, 
Alaska and Greenland—by planting dou- 





ble rows of pine trees at either end of 
the ice strip. 

Last week Air Force Colonel Dixon 
J. Arnold, commander of the 53rd Troop 
Carrier Squadron, issued a flat order: 
plant the pine trees. Two thousand miles 
from New Zealand, by the next Douglas 
Globemaster, came 25 pine trees, four to 
six feet tall. Yielding gracefully, Navy 
ground crews planted 24 of them the way 
the Air Force wanted—even though there 
had never before been a pine tree in all 
Antarctica. To add insult to this inter- 
service triumph, the airmen posted a sign 
showing Smokey the Bear pointing at the 
snow and a 2sth tree. Beneath him was 
the legend—vuse THAT ASHTRAY. KEEP 
ANTARCTICA GREEN. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Homecoming 

Cold wind and drumming rain beat the 
golden leaves off oak trees, and the great 
cliffs of the Hudson were draped in fog, 
but inside the dining room of West Point's 
Thayer Hotel the President of the U.S. 








Walter Bennett; Internationol 


MICKELSON 


Associated Pres 


talked long and gaily between bites of 
roast beef, His wife, happy too, leaned 
over and planted a light kiss on Dwight 
Eisenhower's right cheek for no special 
reason at all. Ike, like thousands of other 
old grads this week, was making that 
American pilgrimage, a homecoming to 
his alma mater. The occasion: an informal 
reunion of the class of 1915." 

His first afternoon at the Point, with 
his grey hat pulled low against a chill 
drizzle, Ike plodded up and down the side- 
lines of Michie Stadium, watching the 
Army plebe football team play Colgate 
freshmen. “I don’t ‘ike that. 1 don’t like 
that at all. Let’s put the cork in the 
bottle.” he exclaimed as a Colgate back 
cracked through for yardage. The Presi- 
dent. who once coached the plebe team, 
grinned broadly when Army hung onto a 
12-7 lead until the final whistle. Next 





* The “class the stars fell on,” 
general officers from 164 graduates, including 
Omar Bradley (kept away from homecoming 
by a case of flu), James Van Fleet and George 
Stratemeyer. 


it produced 58 
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morning he fidgeted nervously outside the 
hotel waiting for a tardy officer, so eager 
was he to do a tour of the Point. He sat 
listening intently through a class lecture 
on military history (subject: Was Lee 
justified in his campaign at Antietam?), 
ook the review of the parading corps of 
cadets in their tar-bucket hats and grey 
uniforms. 

That afternoon Ike and Mamie filed 
into Michie Stadium, loudly sang the 
Army fight song and settled back to watch 
the cadet varsity kick off to Colgate. The 
game was six minutes old when the United 
Press slipped Ike a piece of copy on the 
ouster of his old wartime colleague Mar- 
shal Zhukov from the Presidium and the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party. Ike sent thanks to the reporter, 
settled back to watch Army win. Report- 
ers had not seen Ike so cheerful and re- 
laxed in a long time. An old Army wife 
explained it easily: “He's back with his 
own people.” 


Mamie & the Fur Trade 


The beaver pelt once the currency of a 
frontier, has had a treacherous history, In 
the 1840s the fashion for men’s beaver 
toppers collapsed with the rise of the silk 
hat, a fashion change that ended the great 
Western fur brigades and the day of the 
mountain man. In the 1950s beaver has 
been slipping from favor in women’s 
coats. “Ladies.” says Maine trapper Jas- 
per Haynes, “just aren’t wearing beaver 
coats.” 

Haynes, who uses a light plane to tend 
his winter trap line, got an inspiration 
after Mamie Eisenhower dazzled an inau- 
guration ball with a sparkling gown cov- 
ered with rhinestones. Said he: “A friend 
of mine, Jack Walsh, is both a trapper 
and a jeweler. When Mrs. Eisenhower 
wore that inauguration dress, all shim- 
mering in pink rhinestones, Jack sold all 
his rhinestones. He ordered more rhine- 
stones, and sold them too. I said to him, 
why couldn't we get her to wear beaver?” 

Promising Dream. Haynes persuaded 
Maine’s Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
to ask the First Lady if she would accept 
a promotional beaver coat from the Maine 
trappers. Mamie declined, but her refusal 
did not quite discourage Haynes. He ex- 
plained: “Last March I had a dream, I 
could see Mrs. Eisenhower very clearly. 
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EIsENHOWERS AT ARMy-COLGATE GAME™ 


"Back with his own people. 


I heard her say, ‘I have reversed my de- 
cision. I will accept the coat.’” 

To catch her eye, Haynes wrote a sec- 
ond plea on birchbark. imploring her to 
reconsider. This time Mamie did agree to 
accept the makings of a coat, paid out 
$385 to have the 17 prime pelts, donated 
by two trappers’ associations, fashioned 
into a finished garment (worth. said 
Haynes, some $1,800). Last week Mamie 
obliged by smilingly modeling the three- 
quarter-length, sleek, dark coat for White 
House photographers while Trapper 
Haynes and Archie Clark chattered hap- 
pily to reporters. 

What Jasper Haynes had not dreamed 
was that the presentation, arranged 
months ago, would fall in a week when 
gifts in government had Washington 
newsmen in a happy, hungry chase. The 
State Department had just kicked down- 
stairs affable Victor Purse, 38, deputy 
chief of protocol, for accepting a sort of 





%* From left: Licut. General Garrison Davidson, 
U.S. Military Academy superintendent; the Eisen- 
howers; Mrs. Davidson; President Everett Case 
of Colgate University 
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grandiose tip from Arabia’s King Saud. 
The gift: a $3,000 Oldsmobile converti- 
ble, tendered to Purse’s wife after Purse 
had seen Saud to the diplomatic door by 
flying back to Saudi Arabia with him after 
last February’s state visit. 

Taste & the Law. The Purse flap, which 
came close to a violation of regulations 
despite the fact that the car was registered 
in his wife’s name, brought questions on 
gifts in government at Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s press conference. Ike, who is stuf- 
fing museums with the state gifts he re- 
ceives from foreign governments, com- 
mented: “The problem should be decided 
on the basis of good taste. Of course, all 
within the law.’”* 

Mamie’s beaver coat was merely an- 
other of the thousands of gadgets, gim- 
cracks and articles pressed on Presidents 
and their wives by well-meaning U.S. 
groups. (Ike once got a readymade tlower 
bed.) The chief complaint. if beaver does 
come back, may come from U.S. husbands 
who have hocked themselves for mink. 


LABOR 
"A Shocking Thing" 


The enormity of the crime committed 
against the U.S. and against U.S. labor 
by racketeering labor bosses has only 
begun to sink home, despite the procession 
of headlines from the Senate committee 
on labor racketeering. Among the first to 
grasp the full meaning of it all—and the 
meaning of the anti-labor kickback that 
is bound to come—is the A.F.L.-C.1.0.'s 
blunt President George Meany. Last week 
Meany told a union convention in Wash- 
ington just how shocked he was at what 
he found out over the last two years. 

“We thought we knew a few things 
about trade-union corruption,” he said, 
“but we didn’t know the half of it, one- 
tenth of it, or the one-hundredth part of 


* The Constitution provides that no officer of 
the U.S. may accept any “present” or “emolu- 
ment” from any “king, prince or foreign state” 
without congressional approval. A statute pro- 
vides that all foreign decorations and gifts to 
U.S. offic shall be received by the State De- 
partment and stored until an act of Congress 
An executive order speci- 
be made only to retired 
State Department has a 





authorizes delivery 
fies that delivery 
personnel. Result 





storehouse full of 6 » gifts and decorations. 
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it. We didn’t know. for instance, that we 
had unions where a criminal record was 
almost a prerequisite to holding office un- 
der the national union. We didn’t know 
that we had top trade-union leaders who 
made it a practice to secretly borrow 
the funds of their union. 

“We didn’t know that there were top 
trade-union leaders who used the funds 
for phony real estate deals in which the 
victims of the fraud were their own mem- 
bers. And we didn’t know that there were 
trade-union leaders who charged to the 
union treasury such items as speedboats, 
perfume, silk stockings, brassiéres. color 
TV. refrigerators, and everything else 
under the sun. 

“What a shocking thing it is to get a 
report from the Puerto Rican labor office 
in New York City that [exploited] Puer- 
to Rican immigrants are going to the 
unemployment desk in that department 
asking to be referred to jobs where there 
are no unions. Of course, you can't get 
much cooperation from a national union 
the officers of which are practicing the 
same sort of larceny on a national scale 
as is being practiced by their so-called 
local representatives on a local scale. 

“Some of these things are still going 
ON... 


Clean House 

George Meany’s orders to the 40,000- 
member United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica were tough and terse. To avoid suspen- 
sion. barked the A.F.L.-C.1.0. president, 
the textile workers would have to clean 
house. bounce Secretary-Treasurer Lloyd 
Klenert, who, the McClellan committee 
revealed, had used union funds for a 
down payment on a house, charged the 
T.W.A. with such expenditures as his 
wife’s brassiéres and $2,564.65 for 24 My 
Fair Lady theater parties. The union 
must also fire President Anthony Valente, 
whose home also was financed with union 
money. Last week, with Klenert’s resigna- 
tion already in, the textile workers moved 





another step toward Meany’s blessing. 
Emerging from a U.T.W.A. executive 
board conference in Washington. Presi- 


dent Valente softly but angrily announced 
that he had resigned, 

The resignation satisfied only two- 
thirds of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. clean up or 
get out orders. The house was still not 
clean; Klenert, in resigning, had woven 
an agreement for $104,000 in severance 
pay as a guid pro quo for leaving quickly. 
But at week's end that too was settled. 
The union’s executive board voted to give 
Klenert the skid without a quid. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
The Price of Advice 


For 45-year-old Merlyn Stuart Pitzele 
(pronounced Pit-sell-lee), the rewards of 
a lifetime in and around the labor move- 
ment have been considerable. A natty 
dresser and nifty talker, Pitzele is Busi- 
ness Week labor editor, was Dwight Ei- 
senhower’s labor adviser, served as Tom 
Dewey's New York State Mediation Board 
chairman. Last week, appearing in the 
McClellan committee's investigation of 
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labor-relations Wheeler-Dealer Nathan 
Shefferman (Tine, Nov. 4), Mel Pitzele 
owned up to still another reward. While 
he was editing stories, advising Ike and 
mediating labor disputes. he was also col- 
lecting $5.000 a year as labor adviser to 
Teamster Boss Dave Beck. 

Advice to Beck, Pitzele explained to the 
committee, took the form of scrutinizing 
Teamster publications to suggest improve- 
ment, thinking up ways of bettering em- 
ployer relationships and helping Beck root 
out rotten elements in the massive union 
he had taken over. But, said Pitzele sadly, 
the more reforms he suggested, the less he 
saw Beck and the more he had to deal 
through Nate Shefferman, who was paying 
Pitzele’s Teamster retainer through the in- 
famous Shefferman Labor Relations As- 
sociates firm, Pitzele saw nothing wrong 
in Shefferman’s paying him (“This is an 
unusual union, and these are unusual peo- 
ple”). But as the Teamster crooks grew 








United Pross 


Eprror Pirzece 
Mediating, advising and collecting. 


fatter, he did begin to see something in- 
congruous in Beck's and Shefferman’s 
pious explanation that the Teamster presi- 
dent was “giving them enough rope to 
hang themselves.” Finally, in 1955, Pitzele 
suspected they would be left unhung, sev- 
ered his relationship. Said he: “As an 
adviser, I was a great failure. He took 
none of my advice.” 

Pitzele steadfastly denied to the Mc- 
Clellan committee that there could be im- 
propriety in advising Beck at the same 
time he was working for both Business 
Week and mediating labor disputes for 
New York State. “It never even occurred 
to me,” said he, to mention his Beck bucks 
to the magazine or to Governor Dewey. 
But there were others at the hearing who 
were less satisfied with the ethics of the 
situation. Across the committee table New 
York’s Senator Irving Ives shook his head 
in disbelief. Said Ives to Mel Pitzele: 
“You and I know each other pretty well, 
and I am a little surprised.” 








OPINION 


The Traveler 

U.S. hands across the sea, recently 
warmly grasped by Britain’s Queen Eliza- 
beth and Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan, got a nettle when they welcomed a 
third visiting British dignitary last week. 
He v Aneurin (“Nye') Bevan, 59, 
Welsh-born foreign-affairs expert of Brit- 
ain’s opposition Labor Party, most adver- 
tised Foreign Secretary prospect in any 
future socialist. government. 

As he toured from New York to Cam- 
bridge. Mass. to Washington, Nye Bevan 
scolded Americans for not seeking com- 
promises with Communist powers. He 
urged the U.S. to break down misunder- 
standing with the men in the Kremlin— 
“They are not nurturing world revolu- 
tion”—and to recognize a Russian pres- 
ence in the Middle East: “The Eisen- 
hower-Macmillan talks were sterile.” Be- 
fore the Harvard Law School forum he 
criticized U.S. diplomacy for “utter stu- 
pidity” and the U.S. public for “group 
behavior far too primitive for the modern 
world.” He added: “The techniques of 
modern warfare have rendered democratic 
institutions obsolete.” 

Nye Bevan reached a high point at a 
dinner of the Economic Club of New 
York. There he told an audience of about 
1,100 businessmen that the U.S. ought to 
recognize Red China. The U.S. should not 
snub Red China simply because it had 
been set up irregularly, he said, asking, 
“How was the American nation estab- 
lished?” There was a murmur of disap- 
proval. Minutes later Nye Bevan paid his 
respects to his audience, “Khrushchev,” 
he said, “is a simple sort of chap. We 
know he is ruthless, but I shook hands 
with a number of persons here tonight 
who I also thought were ruthless.” 

American newspapers kept Nye on their 
inside pages and had few editorial com 
ments—but not so the British back home. 
“In this country we are getting used to 
Mr. Bevan’s blunders,” said Tory Party 
Chairman Lord Hailsham. “It is particu- 
larly unfortunate that he should choose 
America as the platform from which to 
demonstrate his total unsuitability to be- 
come Foreign Secretary of this country.’ 
Summed up the London Daily Mail: “The 
impact of Mr. Bevan’s opinions on the 
U.S. must be disastrous. Already diehards 
over there had been opposing the shar- 
ing of atomic with Britain—and 
Bevan himself was cited as a reason.” 


Private Citizen, Public Views 


Manhattan Lawyer Thomas E. Dewey, 
insistently a private citizen, slipped into 
the White House for an hour-long talk 
with President Eisenhower last week, 
chatted with newsmen on the way out, 
and unfolded some highly public opinions. 

In reply to the long-bouncing rumor 
that he would soon succeed John Foster 


Dulles* as Secretary of State, Dewey 





secrets 





* Who last week, just a year after surgery for 
intestinal cancer, returned to the Walter Reed 
Army Hospital for a checkup, was released with 
an “excellent” bill of health. 
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said: “Secretary Dulles wil! be here for 
the duration. We've got a fine Secretary 
of State. He’s going to stay until 1960, 
so far as I know.” 

Turning to 1960 Republican presiden- 
tial possibilities, Dewey saw Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon as a “superb” 
candidate. He protested that this was 
no presidential endorsement for Nixon 
(“they're all good men”), but he gave 
notably shorter shrift to others, Said he 
of retired General Alfred Gruenther: “I 
don’t know him well.” And of California’s 
Senator William Knowland and Hardy 
Perennial Harold Stassen: “I haven't seen 
them campaigning.” 

As for himself, there was “not a scin- 
tilla of a possibility” that Tom Dewey 
would be trying again for the White 
House in 1960. Said Lawyer Dewey, slip- 
ping away: “I’m an empty barrel.” 


THE SOUTH 
No Place Like Home 


Required by a new Little Rock city or- 
dinance to file reports on membership and 
finances, three segregationist organizations 
did. But the real target of the ordinance, 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, fearing to bring 
its members and contributors under in- 
creased pressure in emotion-torn Little 
Rock, refused, Last week the city coun- 
cil ordered the arrest of N.A.A.C.P. Lead- 
ers Joseph C, Crenchaw and Daisy Bates. 
Crenchaw, 74, a Baptist preacher who is 
president of the local N.A.A.C.P. chapter, 
gave himself up, was booked and released 
on $300 bond, Daisy Bates, president of 
the N.A.A.C.P.’s Arkansas branch, and 
front-line leader during the crisis at Little 
Rock's Central High School, was visiting 
in New York. Asked if she would return to 
Little Rock—and arrest—Daisy Bates 
seemed surprised. “That's my home,” she 
said simply. “I live there.” Thereupon she 
flew back, drove to the police station, was 
duly arrested and released on $300 bond. 


"One of the Worst Things" 


At the start of the uproar over Little 
Rock one night last September, six hood- 
ed men grabbed a Negro named Judge 
Aaron on a lonely road in Alabama, took 
him to a deserted shack, castrated him 
with a razor blade, poured turpentine into 
the wound (Time, Sept. 16). Six members 
of the Ku Klux Klan were arrested by 
Alabama police and charged with may- 
hem. One of the men explained: “We just 
wanted some nigger at random.” 

Last week the first of the six, Joe P, 
Pritchett, 31, Exalted Cyclops of a local 
chapter of the Klan, stood trial for may- 
hem in circuit court in Birmingham. Aft- 
er hearing the evidence, an all-Southern 
all-white jury deliberated 40 minutes, re- 
turned a verdict of guilty. Alabama-born 
Judge Alta King sentenced him to 20 
years’ imprisonment—the maximum per- 
missible under Alabama law. “This is one 
of the worst things ever to come before 
my bench,” said the judge. “I have found 
nothing in the testimony to justify less 
than the limit.” 
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Gone. 
VERMONT 


Grim Green Mountains 

In the middle roth century, Vermonters 
occasionally wondered whether their cher- 
ished Green Mountains might not disap- 
pear beneath a new deluge of alcoholic 
spirits. Vermont Hero Ethan Allen and his 
hardy band had stormed Fort Ticonderoga 
smelling of rum; then more and more 
Green Mountain men were descending 
“The Fatal Ladder,” (see cut) whose first 
step down was a social swig of hard cider. 
“Everybody asked everybody to drink,” 
remarked an 1830 observer. “There were 
drunken lawyers, drunken doctors, drunk- 
en members of Congress, drunken min- 
isters.” Today, recovered from rum and 
soberly situated in the middle 20th cen- 
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tury, Vermont has begun to worry about 
a new flood of failings in the grim green 
mountains. Last year’s suicide total (57 
was amongst the highest per capita in the 
U.S. And 1957's uncompleted total may 
well exceed 1956. 

In Vermont curiosity is traditionally 
impolite. Even so, Vermonters wonder 
why a state that ranks 48th in murder 
should rank so high in self-destruction 
(about five male suicides for each female, 
34 times as many gunshot deaths as hang- 
ings). Some have become rude enough to 
hypothesize. State Pathologist Richard S. 
Woodruff blames the suicide rate on three 
local factors: 1) two centuries of inbreed- 
ing. 2) mental depression stimulated by 
lonely mountains and rugged climate, 3) 
lack of mental health facilities. State Tax 
Commissioner Leonard W. Morrison adds 
a practical fourth cause. Says he of a state 
where 87°% of income tax returns show 
less than $5,000 income a year: “They're 
not lonely. They're poor.” 

In upstate Newport one day last week, 
Jean G. Archambault, a 21-year-old farm- 
er, seemed to prove the commissioner’s 
point. Worried about finances and about 
plans to leave the land to work in a ply- 
wood plant, he walked out to the barn, 
tossed a rope over a rafter, adjusted a 
noose and hanged himself. 


INDIANS 
Ruffled Feathers 


For five years, despite overwhelming 
problems and violent criticism, the U. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has been trying 
resolutely to “get out of the Indian busi- 
ness.” Its twofold program: 1) a slow 
process of withdrawal of federal services 
to the Indians as tribes become self- 
dependent, and 2) relocating willing In- 
dian families in the cities. In a measure, 
the bureau has succeeded; three tribes 
are now independent, and about 20,000 
Indians have been moved off reserva- 
tions into cities and towns, Last week 
in Claremore, Okla., the home of the late 
Will Rogers (who was part Cherokee), 
205 Indians representing 62 tribes gath- 
ered to compare notes. Conclusion: things 
are just as bad as they always were—only 
worse. As usual, they blamed the Indian 
commissioner and his bureau. 

Flying into Claremore from Wash'n«- 
ton to address the business-suited Black- 
feet, Apache, Sioux, Mohawk, Chinook, 
Zuni, Cheyenne, Chocktaw, Kickapoo and 
others was Commissioner Glenn Emmons 
himself, onetime New Mexico banker and 
a longtime neighbor and friend of the 
Navajo. Listing such Indian advances ot 
the recent past as better health care and 
improved educational facilities, Emmons 
declared his own “confidence in the native 
capacities of Indian people—in their abil- 
ity to pull themselves up by their own 
bootstraps if they are only given a decent 
opportunity.” But, predictably, Emmons’ 
words of encouragement fell on ruffled 
feathers. 

Bumped Off. The reasons were as com- 
plex—and sometimes as absurd—as the 
Indians themselves. Some Indians still 
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seethe with resentment. Grumbled Arizona 
Apache Jesse Stevens about Hollywood's 
cowboy-and-Indian movies: “One white 
guy always managed to kill off a bunch 
of Indians. They should try hiring some 
of us sometime so we can show them 
how real Indians act. I was in a bit part 
once in an Alan Ladd picture. I got 
bumped off just like | finger-snap] that!” 
Most of the Indians were afraid that 
the withdrawal and relocation programs 
would somehow foreshadow the end of 
tribal culture (and, some said darkly, per- 
mit the white man to grab Indian lands). 
Rather than take Indians from the reser- 
vations (30% return, mostly because of 
loneliness), the U.S. should spend more 
money on industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment of reservation land. Snorted 
Coeur d'Alene Tribesman Joseph Garry, 
who is president of the National Congress 
of American Indians and a Democratic 
member of the Idaho House of Repre- 
sentatives: “As for the bureau giving us 
‘freedom,’ we are free from all taxes, in- 
cluding tax from income on Indian land, 
and we are free to hunt and fish. What 
other freedoms could we have?” 
Growing Up. Inherent in Garry's state- 
ment was the fact that 70 years of “Great 
White Father” paternalism has served 
only to perpetuate the Indian’s own iso- 
lation in a fast-progressing, ever-changing 





country. Sympathetic bureau men are 
aware that their charges, now 500,000 
strong (an increase of 250,000 since 


1900), are held back by a desire to pre- 
serve their tribal identity and traditions 
and their confused distrust—sometimes 
justified—of the outside world. 

It is a dilemma that only the Indian 
can solve. As one top Indian Affairs 
official put it: “The Indians are going to 
have to face the fact that they will soon 
be 21. We are doing our damndest to give 
them the best possible preparation. But a 
lot of them don’t want to face the fact, 
and they resent it.” 


DEMOCRATS 
Ragtime 

Harry S. Truman was plunking his 
give-‘em-hell keyboard again last week— 
only this time he was putting national de- 
fense to political ragtime. In one of his 
jazziest now-when-I-was-President moods, 
Harry recalled how he had seen the U.S. 
long-range missile program lagging. called 
in Chrysler Corp. President K. T. Keller, 
made him a missiles czar, with “instruc- 
tions to knock heads together whenever 
it was necessary to break through bottle- 
necks.” After that, claimed Truman, the 
missile program made “encouraging prog- 
ress"—until, of course, the Eisenhower 
Administration ruined it all. 

The fact: the Truman Administration 
muddled along spending about $1,000,000 
a year on long-range ballistics missilery 
(while a lot of the progress was made by 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft, paying for 
experiments on the Atlas ICBM out of 
its own pocket). Moreover, Chrysler's 
able Keller, far from being a czar, was an 
“appraiser” of the missile program, did 
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CANDIDATE KNIGHT 
Three pleas and a promise. 


his able job within that limited authority. 

But the facts made little difference to 
Harry Truman. By the time anyone 
caught up with them, he was off in Los 
Angeles assaulting the Republicans for 
letting the U.S. defense “go to pot for a 
mess of pottage called a balanced budget.” 


CALIFORNIA 
Party Truce 


From California's Republican Governor 
Goodwin Jess Knight at an Arizona vaca- 
tion spot last week came the nod to go 
ahead on the political treaty of the year: 
Goodie agreed to travel to Washington 
this week, receive the blessings of the 


White House, and announce that “for the 
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good of the Republican Party” he would 
run for the U.S. Senate next year, leaving 
his governor's chair open for Senator Wil- 
liam Fife Knowland. 

Goodie Knight's decision came after 
weeks of vowing that he would fight 
Knowland to the death. But Knight, a 
careful calculator of political odds, was 
alarmed from the outset by the unsmiling, 
formidable presence of Bill Knowland in 
the race against him. Recent polls, show- 
ing Knowland far ahead, sent Knight to 
the edge of withdrawal. Pressure from 
powerful fellow Republicans did the rest. 

Behind the Times. Most of the pressure 
came from Publisher Norman Chandler of 
the GOPolitically mighty Los Angeles 
Times. Fearing a Knight-Knowland battle 
that could wreck California Republican- 
ism, Chandler sent Goodie three urgent 
pleas to get out of the gubernatorial race, 
at the same time promised him support 
for the Senate. The first came about a 
month ago. The last was delivered in 
person by Chandler's wife Buff. Said she 
last week: “Goodie and I are old friends. 
I told him I felt he couldn’t win. If that 
influenced him, I don’t know, although 
I heard that it did.” It did—because be- 
hind Buff Chandler lay the potential 
Times influence in drying up Goodie’s 
press and financial support across the state. 

Another source of pressure was Vice 
President Richard Nixon, who figured that 
he had much to gain from a_ healthy, 
united Republican Party in his home state, 
even though Knowland’s election as gov- 
ernor of California might build Knowland 
into Nixon's rival for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination. Working through in- 
termediaries, Nixon sent word to Knight, 
his old political enemy, that Knight, if 
he withdrew, could have either 1) near- 
unanimous party backing for the Senate 
or 2) a fat Administration appointment. 

Under the Gun. Even though he had 
won his 1954 election by a landslide, even 
though he still holds broad popular sup- 
port in a general election, Knight could 
see that he had hardly a chance of winning 
the gubernatorial primary—and that his 
fight could only hurt his party. When word 
of his decision to run for the Senate seeped 
out, other California Republicans joined 
in happy sighs with Norman Chandler: 
“It will be a relief to get this thing 
settled.” 

If peace was wonderful for Republi- 
cans, it was dismal for Democrats. Just 
before Knight's move, Democratic At- 
torney General Edmund G. (“Pat”) Brown 
had announced his candidacy for gov- 
ernor, betting heavily on the fact of 
a Republican-splitting Knight-Knowland 
contest. His bet lost, Brown complained 
of a “cynical deal engineered by a re- 
actionary darling hell-bent for the White 
House.” But Pat Brown, described by a 
friend as “a great big Teddy bear who 
doesn’t want to grow claws,” has never 
shown any liking for a knockdown drag- 
out fight. And that was the only kind of 
fight anyone could expect from Republican 
Bill Knowland, with his immense Cali- 
fornia prestige, his boiler-room energy 
and his powerful friends. 
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RUSSIA 
The Stubby Peasant 


From all the world’s front pages last 
week flashed the snaggle-toothed grin of a 
stubby little muzhik—a peasant’s son who 
in less than five vears had emerged from 
relative obscurity to become the most 
amazing dictator the world had ever seen. 
This was no introverted intellectual like 
Lenin, no hysterical neurotic like Hitler, 
no brooding Byzantine murderer like Sta- 
lin. This was a cocky, ebullient farm boy 

a man who could work all day, drink 
all night and, as he demonstrated again 
and again last week, jauntily settle his- 
toric issues with a quip or a proverb. 

Was there a danger that the spectacle 
of another Kremlin power struggle would 
mar the goth anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution? Nikita Khrushchev took -care 
of it by sending a dog soaring into space 
with a whoosh that drowned out all other 
noises. With every beep from Sputnik II 
the world got a stark reminder of Russia's 
strength. If they could send 1,120.8 Ibs. 
(53 times the weight of the proposed U.S. 
satellite) more than 1,000 miles into space, 
the Soviets certainly had a rocket capable 
of reaching any point on earth. 

Was there a rival to be disposed of? 
Stalin would have had his secret police tor- 
ture the offender, then put a bullet in his 
neck, Nikita Khrushchev, up against Mar- 
shal Georgy Zhukov, the second most 
powerful man in the U.S.S.R.._ brain- 
washed the stubborn soldier within a 
week, relegated him to obscurity with airy 
insouciance: “I saw Zhukov today. He is 


in good health. We have not yet decided 
on a new job for him, but he will get one 
for which he is experienced and qualified.” 

Was there an international crisis? Sta- 
lin was slow to commit Russia to foreign 
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adventures, slower still to back down once 
he had committed Soviet prestige. Nikita 
Khrushchev with one brash threat against 
Turkey had launched a war scare that set 
the whole world’s nerves on edge. Last 
week, bouncing into a reception at (of all 
places) the Turkish embassy, he called 
the crisis off between gulps of champagne 
“Let him be damned who wants war. There 
will be no war.” 

This week Party Boy Khrushchev, 
laughing, bantering and boozing, faces the 
greatest week-long party of all. From Ha- 
noi, Ulan Bator, Pyongyang, Peking, Sofia, 
Budapest and Warsaw, the great lackeys 
of the Communist world have converged 
on Moscow to attend the goth anniver- 
sary ceremonies and pay homage to the 
backslapping boss of Mother Russia. It 
is homage fully, if ruthlessly, earned. Nev- 
er in history has a human being exercised 
such power as Nikita Khrushchev. None 
has flourished it with such bibulous, some- 
how engaging effrontery. 


How the Deed Was Done 


Five months ago, when Nikita Khru- 
shchevy was engaged in mortal political 
battle with Malenkov, Molotov and Ka- 
ganovich, it was Marshal Georgy Zhukov 
who came to Khrushchev’s rescue in a 
crucial session of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. Angered by this 
intervention, a civilian member of the 
committee, so the story goes, hotly de- 
manded of Zhukov: “Have you brought 
your tanks with you?" Replied Zhukov 
“If tanks are needed, I will lead them.” 

Nikita was grateful then. But from that 
moment on, Nikita Khrushchev must have 
known Zhukov had to be destroyed. For 
if Zhukov could throw his tanks behind 
Khrushchev, he could also, at some future 
date, throw them against Khrushchev. 

The Unwary Traveler. But not even 
Khrushchev dared move _precipitately 
against the most popular man in Russia 
and its greatest living hero. Not until 
early last month did Khrushchev feel 
ready to make his move. Then, with all 
the fanfare due Zhukov’s rank as Defense 
Minister and a member of the Presidium 
that rules the Communist Party, the un- 
suspecting marshal was shipped off on a 
state visit to Yugoslavia—a trip that was 
scheduled to last two weeks but was sud- 
denly extended to three when Zhukov un- 
expectedly got orders to proceed from 
Yugoslavia to Albania. 

While the leonine hero of the U.S.S.R. 
plodded dutifully through Russia's least 
prepossessing satellite, the military press 
back in Moscow, on an unseen cue, be- 
gan to publish editorials pointedly attrib- 
uting Russia's World War II victory not 
to its generals but to the “indispensable 
leadership” of the Communist Party. Po- 
litical commissars throughout the Soviet 
armed forces held protest meetings to 
complain that their authority had been 
so undermined by line officers that the 
political education of Soviet troops was 
being neglected. On the day before Zhukov 
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finally returned, Khrushchev held a meet- 
ing with the top brass of the Moscow mil- 
itary district—a meeting at which he ap- 
parently disclosed his intention of ousting 
Zhukov from the Defense Ministry. 

No More Promotions. Clearly, Khru- 
shchev planned to kick Zhukov upstairs to 
some such post as Deputy Premier, thus 
depriving him of control of the armed 
forces but at the same time avoiding the 
risk of a public showdown. Communist 
newspapers Europe blossomed out with 
obviously inspired stories that the mar- 
shal was slated for “an important new 
post.” On the afternoon of Zhukov’s re 
turn to Moscow, Tass and Radio Moscow 
reported his arrival with all the flowery 
detail they reserve for VIPs. 

Zhukov went straight from the airport 
to a meeting of the Presidium. By late 
that afternoon it was clear that he had 
refused to accept the proffered “promo- 
tion,”’ and that the showdown Khrushchev 
had hoped to avoid was under way. So 
lengthy was the debate that Khrushchev 
and other Presidium members who had ac 
cepted invitations to an Iranian embassy 
reception were twice obliged to postpone 
the hour of their arrival. When they 
finally did show up, all that came out 
of the Presidium was the curt announce- 
ment that Zhukov had been replaced as 
Defense Minister by Marshal Rodion 
Malinovsky. The Tass account of Zhu- 
kov’s arrival shrank to three lines in next 
morning’s edition of Pravda. 

The Fearful Civilians. With Zhukov 
refusing to accept a face-saving reassign- 
ment, Khrushchev was left with only two 
alternatives: either he must back down or 
he must utterly crush Zhukov. 

Articles in the Soviet military press, 
now firmly under the control of Marshal 
Malinovsky, immediately took on a more 
ominous tone. Red Star, the army news- 
paper, told the sad tale of one Velikolug 
who was so pufied up by a successful mili- 
tary career that he committed “serious 
blunders for which he received strict party 
= One of several which the Soviets have sent up 
in experimental rocket fights 
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punishment.” Soviet Fleet, in a similar 
attack on “swaggering military leaders,” 
declared that “decisive condemnation 
should be made of efforts to minimize the 
role of political organs in the life of the 
armed forces.” Pointedly, the navy publi- 
cation added: “No matter what a Com- 
munist’s rank, he not only can but must 
be subjected at party meetings to criti- 
cism for dereliction in his work.” 

Ever since the Finnish War of 1939, 
Zhukov had been struggling to reduce the 
power of the political commissars in the 
armed forces. Only last April he had final- 
ly succeeded in establishing the principle 
that the commissars must not interfere 
in purely military decisions. The sugges- 
tion that Zhukov was trying to establish 
personal dominance of the Soviet army 
was likely to find ready acceptance with 
Communist Party bureaucrats, ever fear- 
ful of a military coup. Khrushchev, hav- 
ing used the threat of Zhukov’s military 
power to destroy his civilian rivals, was 
now appealing to the civilian majority of 
the Central Committee to help him de- 
stroy Zhukov. 

Other Work. After a week of ominous 
silence, the Central Committee delivered 
its verdict in the ritualistic phrases of 
Communist inquisition: “Comrade Zhu- 
kov has violated the Leninist party prin- 
ciples . . . pursued a policy of abolishing 
the leadership and control of the party 
over the army and navy. . . proved to be 
a politically unsound person, inclined to- 
ward adventurism .. . 

“The cult of Comrade Zhukov’s per- 
sonality was cultivated in the Soviet army 
with his personal participation. With the 
help of sycophants and flatterers his per- 
son and his role in the Great Patriotic 
War were overglorified.” 

The Central Committee announced that 
Zhukov had been dropped forthwith from 
the Presidium. “The secretariat of the 
Central Committee has been instructed to 
provide him with other work.” 

Sharing the Blame. The jackals were 
soon at work. In the Central Committee 
itself, reported Pravda, many of Zhukov’s 
oldest and closest military comrades— 
among them Marshals Timoshenko, Ro- 
kossovsky and Sokolovsky—‘pointed out 
the serious shortcomings of Zhukov’s work 
. . . unanimously condemned his wrong, 
unpartylike behavior.” Marshal Ivan Ko- 
nev suddenly discovered that Zhukov 
shared the blame with Stalin for Soviet 
reverses early in World War II, did not 
deserve much credit for the Stalingrad 
victory, had hindered more than helped at 
the conquest of Berlin. All in all, Konev 
concluded, “it would be absurd to affirm 
Zhukov's alleged exceptional part in the 
Great Patriotic War.” 

Hiding the Body. The only thing need- 
ed to crown the ritual was the culprit’s 
own confession of guilt—and finally Zhu- 
kov duly supplied it. “I admit my mis- 
takes,” he groveled. “I give my word to 
fully eliminate my shortcomings. The 
present plenum has been a great party 
school for me. I deeply regret that only 
here did I realize the significance of the 
mistakes which I made, especially recent- 
ly.” He had even voted for his own expul- 
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sion from the Presidium, revealed Pravda. 

As yet, there was no word on what 
“other work” the party had in mind for 
Zhukov. It scarcely mattered. The deed 
was done, and Khrushchev was just look- 
ing for a place to hide the body. 


MIDDLE EAST 
The Syrian Aftermath 


With a quip and a toast from Nikita 
Khrushchev, the great Middle East war 
scare collapsed. For the embarrassed Syri- 
ans, there was no concealing the loud 
whistle of escaping air. 

Only the day before, the Syrians had 
been working hard on their contrived 
crisis. The Damascus press reported six 
Turkish violations of Syrian territory in 
48 hours. The Foreign Ministry sent notes 
to the NATO powers warning that NATO 
maneuvers scheduled for late in the week 
might be used as an excuse for Turkey to 
attack. The government announced that 





dropped Syria’s demand for investigation. 

At week's end, amidst the litter of 
abandoned slogans and the fizzle of rocket 
threats, the world could take stock: 

Russia had wedged itself farther into 
the Middle East. It had clamped political 
and economic chains on Syria that would 
be hard to break. The economic assistance 
agreement signed last week sealed the 
bargain. Russia will lend Syria an esti- 
mated $100 million at 2.5% interest dur- 
ing the next seven years. If implemented 
as outlined, the agreement put Syria’s 
entire future economic development into 
the hands of Russia. 

Egypt was dismayed by Russia’s dis- 
play of arrogant power. Nasser’s dispatch 
of Egyptian troops to Syria suggested he 
did not like another bullyboy muscling 
in on his territory. Probability: Nasser 
would be increasingly cool to offers of fur- 
ther Russian aid. 

The Arabs had once again shown that 
Arab solidarity was only lip deep. King 
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the next week would be “Fortification 
Week,” devoted to building trenches and 
earthworks for last-ditch defenses. Ra- 
dio Moscow chimed in: “The situation 
is very serious. Turkey is preparing to 
attack.” 

Then Khrushchev called at the em- 
bassy of the criminal Turks and blandly 
declared; “When Turkey is warm, a cool 
wind can go from the Soviet Union to 
Turkey and cool it off. And a warm breeze 
can come north from Turkey, and so there 
will always be a moderate climate.” The 
Syrian attempts to recover their dignity 
were both funny and pathetic. The NATO 
maneuvers were forgotten. To save what 
face they could, the Syrians moved Forti- 
fication Week ceremonies ahead, and Pres- 
ident Shukri el Kuwatly dutifully dug his 
spade into Syrian soil, crying defiance to 
the “invader” even as in the U.N. his 
Foreign Minister Salah el Bitar conceded 
that the much-advertised threat of Turk- 
ish attack was not worth debating, and 


Saud was privately furious at the Syrians. 
His mediation efforts increased his stature 
with other Arabs; Syria’s refusal of them 
cost Syria sympathy. 

Turkey had proved impressive. It had 
clearly shown that it meant business, but 
no harm. 

Israel profited. “Recently, Israel’s name 
has been dropped from the plot, and none 
of us are sorry,’ observed Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion. 

The U.S., though its initial alarmist 
handling of the crisis had set off a hysteri- 
cal rush for Arab “solidarity” with Syria, 
might yet emerge ahead. It had failed to 
halt Syria’s sag toward Russia. But the 
Arabs had been plainly scared by the be- 
havior of the nation they had invited into 
the Middle East. “Positive neutrality” did 
not look so attractive. Syria had provided 
a humiliating demonstration of the pen- 
alties of flirting with Russia. Distaste for 
Russia’s performance made Arabs more 
sympathetic to the U.S. 
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THE MOSLEM WORLD 
Beyond the Veil 


(See Cover) 

And tell the believing women to lower 
their gaze and be modest, and display of 
their adornment only that which is appar- 
ent, and to draw their veils over their bos- 
oms, and not to reveal their adornment 
save to their own husbands . . . or their 
slaves or male attendants who lack vigor, 
or children who know naught of women's 
nakedness . 

Men are in charge of women, because 
Allah hath made the one of them to excel 
the other. 

—The Koran 


In the Moroccan coastal city of Tan- 
gier, frenzied crowds cheered hoarsely as a 
majestically robed figure on a white horse 
rode past to receive their homage. From 
housetops and behind latticed windows, 
veiled women shrilled their “ayee, ayee” 
of adulation. The man on horseback was 
His Majesty Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben 
Youssef, and the purpose of his visit that 
hot, sunny April day in 1947 was to give 
sustenance to a dream that has since be- 
come reality: freedom and independence 
for his country. 

The next night, in the patio of Tan- 
gier’s casbah, a lissome girl in a shimmer- 
ing blue silk Lanvin gown, milk-white 
turban and evening slippers gracefully 
ascended a dais piled high with priceless 
Oriental carpets. and turned to face her 
audience. Younger men in the audience 
eyed appreciatively the girl's dark eyes, 
her rich red-brown hair and café au lait 
complexion. But many orthodox Moslem 
traditionalists just stared wide-eyed, 
stunned and aghast at the appearance in 
public of Her Royal Highness Princess 
Lalla Aisha, eldest daughter of His Maj- 
esty the Sultan—17 years old, unveiled 
and unashamed. 
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VEILED WOMEN ON BALCONY OF MOROCCAN CLINIC 


Root Out & Reject. To Westerners, 
the words she spoke sounded less than 
incendiary. “I know how many bad cus- 
toms are attached to our society.” she 
said, “how many prejudices are fastened 
on us. We must root out and reject them, 
and in that ambiance of modern culture to 
which present-day life leads and calls us 
irresistibly, it is essential that the women 
of Morocco participate ardently and use- 
fully in the life of the nation, imitating in 
this respect their sisters of the East and 
West, whose great activity contributes to 
the welfare of their countries.” 

But Morocco’s women recognized these 
words for what they were—a call to shake 
off an age-old bondage fastened on them 
in the name of Mohammed and perpetu- 
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ated by generations of mullahs (teach- 
ers), Taking courage from this display of 
feminist leadership and example from the 
royal family itself, thousands of women 
all over the country forthwith cast aside 
their veils and began talking briskly of 
emancipation. 

In the decade since, the rising surge of 
nationalism has brought freedom to some 
230 million of the world’s estimated 400 
million Moslems, establishing new nations 
across half the world’s girth, From Mo- 
rocco to Indonesia, the drive of Islam’s 
women toward emancipation has kept 
pace with the drive of their countries to- 
ward independence. In Pakistan, where 
ten years ago cars were heavily curtained 
to protect women from the vulgar gaze of 
men, hundreds of still devout women now 
drive themselves, unveiled, to work or on 
their social rounds. In Tunisia, where in 
1947 polygamy was accepted practice, a 
husband landed in jail last April for hav- 
ing defied the law and taken a second 
wife. In Egypt and Lebanon, Turkey and 
Syria—where for centuries the life of 
a woman was described proverbially as 
“from the womb of her mother to the 
house of her father, from there to the 
house of her husband, from there to the 
tomb’—women shop veilless in the mar- 
kets, dance in nightclubs, train as nurses, 
drive cars unescorted, even vote. In the 
last ten years, Islam’s women have 
achieved a greater change in status than 
in the preceding ten hundred. 

Jasmine & Satin. In the Moroccan 
capital of Rabat last week, a strapping 
black African sentry, resplendent in scar- 
let uniform, white puttees and_ black- 
tasseled bicorn, paced slowly back and 
forth in front of the brass-studded door 
that leads into Princess Lalla (Lady) 
Aisha’s green-tiled villa. In the courtyard, 
a slender fountain tinkled in a garden 
dominated by four dome-shaped hibiscus 
bushes; from delicately wrought arbors 
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came the sweet, heavy-bodied scent of 
flowering blue jasmine. 

Inside, Princess Aisha sprawled on a 
yellow satin divan and recalled the Tan- 
gier speech. “I was not nervous,” she said. 
“I was simply unknowing. I didn’t realize 
the import of what I was saying. His Maj- 
esty had asked me to speak. It was only 
after I spoke that I realized, I who lived 
so freely, what things were really like in 
Morocco, and what would happen because 
I had spoken.” 

What happened immediately was char- 
acteristic of the troubled journey of Is- 
lam’s women into the Moslem world, As 
soon as Aisha and her father left the city, 
wizened old Sidi Mohammed Tazi, the 
mendub of Tangier, ordered all women in 
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Western dress arrested. Those who re- 
sisted had their clothes torn from them 
publicly by Tazi’s police. “What is good 
for princesses,” said the mendub, “is not 
good for other women. If our womenfolk 
put on Occidental clothes, they will try 
to become completely Occidental. They 
will drink, wear bathing suits and dance, 
and they will go to the beach by night 
and sleep with men on the sand.’ 

But the drive toward emancipation that 
Aisha had launched was not to be denied. 
Letters from Moroccan and other Mos- 
lem feminists poured in on her; so did 
delegations of well-wishers and counsel 
seekers. She larded her speeches and pro- 
nouncements with action—some of it 
high, heady and maverick for a royal 
princess. She drove her own car, rode 
horses, bareheaded and astride, showed up 
frequently at the public beach in Rabat 
for a plunge in the surf. Aisha became a 
national heroine just by existing. 

The French forthwith forbade her to 
speak in public, correctly identifying her 
as one of those dangerously progressive 
forces encouraging nationalism. So did 
feudal old El Glaoui of Marrakech, who 
barnstormed the country flourishing a 
news picture of Aisha in a bathing suit. 
lolling on a beach with her brother, Prince 
Moulay Hassan. This was the kind of 
outrage that Sultan ben Youssef was 
bringing upon them, he cried. El Glaoui 
did not rest until he got the French to 
send the Sultan, Aisha, and the rest of the 
royal family (two wives, two other daugh- 
ters, two sons, a gaggle of concubines 
and attendants) into exile. 

Shame & Triumph. Aisha hated her 
two years in exile (in Corsica, and later, 
Madagascar). But while she was away, 
her star waxed ever brighter in the Moroc- 
can firmament. Moroccan women pinned 
pictures of the Sultan and Aisha on their 
walls, slipped back and forth between 
French and Moroccan lines smuggling 
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arms and revolutionary tracts beneath 
their flowing djellabahs, Thireen-year-old 
girls signed-up in clandestine cells of the 
Istiqlal Party. And in a Moroccan version 
of Lysistrata, thousands of Moroccan 
women denied themselves to their hus- 
bands for two years for fear of bringing 
into the world children born under the 
shameful reign of the Sultan’s French- 
appointed successor, Ben Moulay Arafa. 

When at last the French were forced 
to bring the family back from exile, 
Aisha’s return was celebrated with almost 
as much jubilation as that of the Sultan 
himself. As a shrewd and progressive mon- 
arch, her father (who will visit the 
later this month) had planned Aisha’s 
role from the start as a complement to 
his .own political struggle. The Sultan 
placed his children’s education in the 
hands of capable private French teachers. 
“IT want you to treat my children like 
other children,” the Sultan said. “Call 
the girls by their title (i.e., Lalla), but 
punish them if their work is bad.” The 
teachers took the Sultan at his word. 
If marks were low, the Sultan took away 
privileges such as attendance at palace 
movies, sometimes administered deserved 
slaps to the royal bottoms. Like her 
brothers and sisters, Aisha was haughty 
impish and possessed with enormous—if 
sometimes disoriented—drive and energy. 
The children used to drive their father’s 
councilors to distraction on the phone, 
imperiously summoning them to listen to 
their latest phonograph records. 

Black Skirts, Pink Toenails. Today. 
at 27, Princess Aisha is a deep-breasted, 
wide-hipped, volatile young woman who 
can look one moment as serene and majes- 
tic as Nefertiti, and the next as disorgan- 
ized and disheveled as a college girl at 
exam time. Her villa regularly swarms 
with visiting girls and women; when Aisha 
entertains, its marble walls ring with fe- 
male giggles and pop tunes (some Aisha 
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BEIRUT COLLEGE STUDENT 


favorites: Benny Goodman, Louis Arm- 
strong) like a U.S. girls’ dormitory. Aisha 
has abandoned the slacks and blue jeans 
which once raised orthodox eyebrows in 
pre-independence Morocco, but still fa- 
vors slim-cut black skirts with sport 
blouses or wool cardigans. She uses pink 
lipstick, paints her fingernails and toenails 
to match, wears her thick hair usually in 
a chignon. Her voice is full. throaty and 
resonant. She speaks fluent French, is 
less sure of her English, chain-smokes 
Kool cigarettes in a long, gold holder. 

Most mornings in Rabat she rises well 
before 9, enjoys a set of tennis, or a 
prebreakfast ride on one of the 15 horses 
in her father’s stable. Lately she has been 
cutting down on exercise. “When I exer- 
cise I get hungry.” she says, “and when I 
get hungry I eat, and when I eat I get fat.” 

Five mornings a week she drives out to 
her office in outlying Rabat, where she 
directs Morocco’s Entraide Nationale, the 
administrative headquarters of all Moroc- 
can welfare agencies, and fountainhead of 
Morocco's drive against illiteracy. Says 
Aisha: “This position lets me touch the 
lowest levels of society—the fellahin, wid- 
ows and orphans alike. I work here not 
just to supervise, but to participate in 
the lives of the people. By touching 
evil at close quarters, I can learn how 
to cure it.” 

In addition to her job with Enxtraide 
Nationale, she jams in a tight schedule 
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BEIRUT TRADITIONALISTS 


of public appearances with her father in 
his tireless drive to fashion a modern 
nation out of Morocco. Paradoxically, Ai- 
sha has old-fashioned ideas about mar- 
riage. She says: “I will marry the man 
His Majesty chooses for me. I have com- 
plete confidence in him. Love will come 
after marriage.” An unusual statement 
for a leading feminist, but then Aisha 
is no ordinary woman: she is a royal 
princess and, in the last analysis, no more 
free to choose her own mate than Britain's 
Princess Margaret. 

Living Creed. As symbol and leader of 
Moslem woman's struggle for freedom, 
Princess Aisha has a special authority that 
derives from the fact that her father. 
King Mohammed V (the title he assumed 
this year), is spiritual leader of Morocco’s 
9,000,000 Moslems as well as their tem- 
poral ruler. For that struggle has also 
meant a head-on clash with the mullahs 
of Islam, who insist that the Koran, as the 
literal word of the Prophet, is subject to 
no modification or review whatever. The 
King has dedicated both himself and his 
daughter to the proposition that the Ko- 
ran is a living creed, that if Mohammed 
were alive today, he would be shocked 
at the uses to which his words are being 
put by rigid Moslem reactionaries. 

Mohammed was a reformer as well as a 
moral philosopher. By the standards of his 
times, he was in fact an emancipator of 
women. He actually outlawed some of the 
excesses that existed before his time, e.g., 
unlimited polygamy, the infanticide of 
girl babies,* and there is evidence that he 
would have pressed for further freedoms 
for women, had the social and political cli- 





* An early convert to Islam, Othman ben Affan 
(A.D. 574-656) has chronicled his own prac- 
tice of this custom before Mohammed outlawed 
it. Ben Affan was burying his own daughter 
alive. As he was covering the child with earth, 
some dust was thrown up on his beard, The 
daughter, her arms still free, reached up to wipe 
the dust from her father’s face; he proceeded 
with the grisly burial. Later, in describing the 
incident; he said: “It was the only time in my 
life that I ever shed a tear.” 


mate of his time permitted it. One reason 
for his permitting men to take four wives 
was probably the fact that since his le- 
gions put their male enemies to the sword, 
Mohammed felt responsible for the sur- 
viving women (he commanded his follow- 
ers to spare women, children and trees). 

“Over the centuries.’ says Morocco’s 
Minister of Justice, “false interpretations 
of Islamic law have loaded society with 
social abuses of many varieties. Nowhere 
is this more apparent than in the situation 
of Moslem women. Islam makes woman 
equal with man, with the same rights and 
the same duties. It gives her the right to 
choose her husband, and if it allows polyg- 
amy, it submits it to severe restrictive 
conditions which are difficult to fulfill.” 

Sword in the Sun. But in the 1,300 
years since the sword of the Prophet first 
tlashed in the hot desert sun of Arabia, 
most advances in the freedom of Moslem 
women have been painful and inchmeal. 
Qasim Amin, whose tracts (circa 1900) 
were one of the first attempts to promote 
the emancipation of Moslem women 
through mass circulation of printed ma- 
terial, was threatened with assassination. 
In Turkey in 1906 Sultan Abdul Hamid II 
surprised his Circassian odalisque as she 
was examining his jeweled pistol. She 
asked what it was. He showed her by 
pumping three bullets into her breast. In 
1g1t famed Iraqi Poet Jamil Khawy was 
convicted of sedition for favoring female 
emancipation. In the 1920s, a daring Bei- 
rut woman had sulphuric acid hurled in 
her face for wearing a transparent veil. 

But the old barriers are crumbling, and 
Morocco’s Princess Aisha is not alone in 
the assault; beside her are women such 
as Pakistan’s handsome Begum Liaquat 
Ali Khan, widow of the nation’s first 
Prime Minister; Lebanon’s doughty Ibti- 
hage Kaddourah, head of the 500,000- 
strong Pan-Arab Women’s Federation; 
Iran’s darkly lovely Queen Soraya; and 
dedicated Dr. Saniyya Habbub, first Mos- 
lem woman physician in Lebanon. Others 
in the van—however unintentionally—in- 
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clude Egyptian Pop Singer Om Kalthoum 
and Belly Dancer Samia Gamal (who re- 
cently was photographed, clothed, undu- 
lating through a barbed-wire entangle- 
ment on behalf of Gamal Nasser’s propa- 
ganda section). 

Pakistan today has two women ambas- 
sadors (to Brazil and The Netherlands). 
Egypt has two women Members of Parlia- 
ment. In Lebanon, a Moslem woman is a 
candidate for a judicial post. “The young 
Tunisian woman of today,” declared the 
weekly L’Action recently, “dyes her hair 
several shades of blonde, wears it in a 
pony tail, knows how to type, drives a car 
and wears slacks, She is interested in poli- 
tics, follows a diet and admires the late 
James Dean. She lives among her family. 
rubbing shoulders with prehistory. Her 
mother belongs to the Veil Age, her grand- 
mother to the Stone Age."” Moslem wom- 
en in tropical Asian nations have. with a 
few exceptions, never been as cribbed and 
confined as their Middle Eastern sisters. 
In Malaya there are still a few isolated 
villages where the women are kept as 
heavily veiled as Ku Klux Klansmen. But 
in Singapore, Malay Movie Star Maria 
Menando lolls around her house listening 
to the latest jazz records, clad in shorts 
that would arch eyebrows in Miami. 

No Life Without Wife. In India an 
estimated 50% of some 20 million Mos- 
lem women still cling to some form of the 
veil (sometimes just a bit of cotton 
draped over the head}, but their numbers 
are dwindling fast. Says slim. bespectacled 
Mrs. Bilquis Ghuffran, a social worker 
who discarded her veil two years ago 
“Everything will be all right in a genera- 
tion.” Her husband agrees: “Life is not 
complete if one is to leave one’s wife be- 
hind in a veil.” In Malaya the Sultan of 
Pahang was ruled out of the running to be 
the new nation’s first Paramount Ruler be- 
cause of his marital didoes (Time, Aug. 
12), and across the Strait of Malacca 
when Indonesia’s President Sukarno took 
a third wife, he touched off vehement, 
widely publicized feminist demonstrations. 
In the more cosmopolitan Moslem cities 
such as Rabat, Cairo, Beirut, Istanbul and 
Karachi, unveiled women have long since 
ceased to be a novelty. In Turkey the 
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veil was lifted some 30 years ago under 
the late great Dictator Kemal Ataturk, 
and in Iran under the late Reza Shah. 

Why Write? Of all emancipation prob- 
lems, education is the most pressing. Mil- 
lions of Moslem women are illiterate, and 
see no need to be otherwise. “Why should 
my daughter go to school?’ demanded 
one traditionalist Indian mother. “She 
need not learn to read and write. Her 
husband will always be by her side. Then 
to whom should she write a letter?” But 
such objections are fast yielding to the 
demand of the young for knowledge, and 
the determination of the emancipators 
that they should have it. In Morocco the 
government has reduced illiteracy an im- 
pressive 10% in the two years since inde- 
pendence. In Tunisia’s two years as a 
nation, the number of girls attending 
schools has increased tenfold. Ten years 
ago there were only five women’s col- 
leges in Pakistan; now there are 25, in- 
cluding medical and law schools. This 
drive for education has sharply divided 
generations. Observed one Moroccan edu- 
cator: “If a girl is 15 and living in the 
city, chances are she's literate and un- 
veiled; if she’s 35, chances are she’s veiled 
and illiterate.” 

The evolution has not proceeded even- 
ly, and in places like Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen it has yet to start. King Saud’s 
wives and concubines are transported in 
air-conditioned Cadillacs with special one- 
way glass to guard them from prying eyes. 

Chains & Max Factor. One of the most 
striking victories in the emotional tug of 
war between the past and the future has 
taken place in Pakistan, which ten years 
ago was one of the most feudalistic Mos- 
lem areas in the world. 

In the first days of independence, ex- 
tremist Moslem traditionalists in Lahore 
and surrounding areas grabbed unveiled 
women, shaved their heads and spat upon 
them, Shocked by these indignities, a 
group of progressive army officers began 
using their own unveiled wives and daugh- 
ters as decoys to catch the fanatics. 
Begum Khatidja G.A. Khan is Deputy 
Minister for Social Services in West Pak- 
istan. Says she; “The mullahs cannot 
make time stand still. We must be affected 
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by the changing world.” Said a Karachi 
newspaperman last week. “The Pakistani 
male has had it—from all four wives.” 
When in 1954 then Prime Minister Mo- 
hammed Ali took a second wife, irate 
women stoned his car. Throughout the 
country, women are stepping out into a 
bright new world of universities and in- 
dustry, of monthly paychecks and part- 
nership in the home. of planned parent- 
hood and Max Factor makeup. In the 
red-light districts of some larger cities the 
veil, instead of being the hallmark of 
respectability, is now worn chiefly by 
harlots as protective coloration. 

Veils & Cadillacs. In other areas, there 
is uncomfortable compromise. Along the 
blazing coast of the Persian Gulf, in the 
oil-rich sheikdoms of Kuwait. Bahrein 
and Oman, are some of the most splendid 
private homes that imported U.S. and 
European architects can provide. Air con- 
ditioners purr in every room, doors slide 
open at the touch of a button. But the 
voice of the Prophet is still heard and 
obeyed throughout the land. When all the 
girls in a school in Kuwait rebelliously 
burned their shroudlike abas, the Sheik 
of Kuwait was shocked, made it a crime 
to appear in public without them. 

In Kuwait rich husbands and wives 
may arrive at parties together in their 
air-conditioned Cadillac. but they sepa- 
rate promptly. The women repair to the 
haramlik, remove their abas, and spend 
the evening chatting and sipping soft 
drinks clad in the latest New York or 
Paris fashions. The men go off to the 
sulamlik to dine, exchange Stories and 
fret about the price of oil. When the 
party is over, a servant nouhes a woman 
guest that her husband is ready. She dons 
her veil and shroud, thanks her hostess 
and departs without ever seeing her host. 
But next day she may slip out in her car 
doff her aba as soon as she is beyond 
sight. of the town and take the wheel 
herself for a drive to the beach. 

Through a Laitice. Among the least 
emancipated are the uncounted millions 
of Atrica’s “Black Moslems.” By no coin- 
cidence, they are also the least dev eloped 
politically. In Nigeria most Moslems are 
so strict they regard the rest of their co- 





religionists except the Saudi Arabians as 
backsliding apostates. Women are not 
even allowed in the presence of a judge; 
they must speak through a lattice in the 
wall to a court attendant, who relays 
their statements to the court. 

“Our religion,” says one of the Emir's 
former concubines, “says that a married 
woman should not go out.” There are 
women on the streets of Kano in north- 
ern Nigeria but, as the saying goes, they 
are tie young, the old, the poor, and the 
harlots. Most educated Nigerian men 
have no interest in emancipating their 
wives. “If you marry an educated woman, 
she wants to go out and work.” explained 
a librarian working for the British Coun- 
cil. “If you let her, people talk against 
you. If you stop her. you have to buy her 
more things to keep her at home.” 

One Nigerian girl who has broken with 
tradition is 21-year-old Zeinab Wali, a 
slim, golden-skinned girl of Tripolitanian 
Arab stock. Zeinab married a young gov- 
ernment official when she was 17. Nor- 
mally, she would have gone into hulle, 
the Nigerian equivalent of purdah. In- 
stead, she returned to school (something 
few if any Nigerian women in Kano had 
ever done before), took her teacher's cer- 
tificate and now spends her time demon- 
strating her conviction that a woman can 
be a good Moslem without vegetating in 


purdah. 
An indefatigable worker, Zeinab Wali 
organized Nigerian Girl Guide and 


Brownie units, preached subtle emancipa- 
tion propaganda on a weekly radio pro- 
gram called “Women's Chapter,” and 
actively encouraged other women to be 
less timid and go for drives in her blue- 
black Vauxhall sedan. To women friends 
walled up in purdah in their compounds, 
she slips secret messages about the beau- 
ties of the world outside. Her description 
of birds and flowers so fascinated one 
friend, the wife of a Cabinet minister in 
Kaduna, that the wife screwed up her 
courage, presented Zeinab’s letter to her 
husband and demanded to be allowed to 
go outside and see for herself. The result: 
a compromise. The minister allowed his 
wife to go outside—but not until five in 
the evening, when it was still light enough 
for her to see, but well past the sinfully 
glaring brilliance of midday. 

Zeinab Wali has been ably aided by her 
progressive husband. “Polygamy,” Isa 
Wali declared in a newspaper article, “was 
never meant to be a permanent feature of 
society . . . In the 20th century there is 
no justification for it.” 

Equal Time. As the industria! revolu- 
tion finally reaches Moslem underdevel- 
oped lands, polygamy is dying out by 
sheer force of economic circumstances. 
For it is the Prophet's admonition that a 
man must provide equal economic bene- 
fits for each of his wives, A young 
Malayan wife explained how she kept her 
husband from acquiring a second wife. 
Said she, giggling: “I just demand more 
of him, in every respect. Then 1 remind 
him that the Koran requires him to treat 
each wife equally.” 

In those families where polygamy is 
still practiced—particularly among the 
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rich—the women often take a sophisti- 
cated view. In Manhattan, a slim. ex- 
quisitely gowned wife of an Eastern dip- 
lomat argued ¢hat taking a second wife 
was no different from the Western prac- 
tice of taking a mistress. “The problem 
of the man who wants more than one 
woman is as old as humanity. We don’t 
think the Western nations have found a 
really better solution.”* 

Even in the most advanced areas, Mos- 
lem woman’s emancipation is not yet 
complete. Moslem husbands are still re- 
luctant to send their wives to male doc- 
tors, and Moslem women are reluctant to 
go. Though girls have increasing voice in 
their choice of husbands, most defer to 
their father’s wishes. Even the most pro- 
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gressive Moslem men seldom invite even 
close friends to meet their wives, particu- 
larly non-Moslem friends. At the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut and Beirut Col- 
lege for Women. modern young Moslem 
girl students wear blue jeans, go water 
skiing, do the rock ‘n’ roll, and behave 
just like U.S. coeds. But the past is still 
with them. Their fellow male students 
complain that they cannot get dates. “I 
just want somebody to take to the mov- 
ies.’ said one student last week, “Would 
you marry a woman who had been to 
the movies with someone else?” asked a 
friend. The boy thought for a moment, 
and then replied: “Well, no. I guess I 
wouldn't.” 

By Consent. “After Morocco became 
independent,” said one Western diplomat, 
“the enthusiasm of the women was al- 
most frightening. They tore off their veils, 


% The storied seragli of Scheherazade and The 
Arabian Nights are gone. In Algeria’s fabled 
city of Ouled Nail, source of the erotic danse 
du ventre that is known in a pallid version to 
the West as the belly dance, the Ouled Nail 
girls are taking to Coca-Cola and French frocks, 
demanding that their traditionally lazy men 
get out and work for themselves, 





shouted themselves hoarse, whenever Lal- 
la Aisha appeared. Now they seem to be 
nearing the middle way.” 

Princess Aisha prefers the middle way. 
Like most of her counterparts in other 
Moslem nations, she preaches and prac- 
tices evolution, not revolution. In a recent 
speech Aisha said: “To emancipate her- 
self, woman must first of all know herself 
well. Her evolution. however rapid one 
might want it to be, must not be a brutal 
surgical operation, a cupture with the 
past. The emancipation of woman must 
be done by her consent, not by her sub- 
mission.” Aiming for that middle way, 
Aisha and her co-feminists are pushing 
adult education. “We fear the develop- 
ment of conflict between mother and 
daughter if the daughter faces West and 
the mother faces toward the old way of 
life.” explains one, citing the Arab prov- 
erb: “Educate a man, and you educate a 
single individual. Educate a woman, and 
you educate a family.” 

Morocco’s Ministry of Justice is work- 
ing on the draft of a new divorce law that 
will strip Moroccan men of the right to 
shed their spouses simply by repeating “I 
divorce thee” three times, and bring the 
law more nearly into accord with West- 
ern-type procedures. Polygamy, a delicate 
subject since the King himself has two 
wives, will probably be so ringed with 
further restrictions that it will become for 
all practical purposes simpossible. 

Four Women, Two Veils. In the office 
of Radio Morocco, the country’s govern- 
ment-run station, four young Moslem 
women sat at their desks one day last 
week, All wore skirts, high heels and 
jangly jewelry. When the office closed at 
6:30 p.m., two of them powdered their 
noses and left for home without more ado. 
But the two others swathed themselves 
dutifully in djellabah and veil; they were 
bound for families which did not object 
to their leaving the house, but demanded 
adherence at home to the customs of old. 
Says Princess Aisha; “The veil itself is 
not important. What is important is that 
a woman has the right to wear it or not, 
as she chooses.” 

In their journey beyond the veil, the 
women of Islam have traveled far; they 
have perhaps still farther to go, and to 
some the pull of the past is still stronger 
than the push into the future. But the 
doffing of the veil is more than a simple 
feminine gesture. It signalizes, and is al- 
most necessary to, Islam’s emergence into 
the fuller economic life of the 20th cen- 
tury. “That old life,” says Lebanon’s Dr. 
Saniyya Habbub, “was without responsi- 
bilities. Women had no liberties. Liberty 
entails responsibility. But it is its own 
compensation.” 


FRANCE 
"| Want aMan..." 


The French public’s reaction to politi- 
cal crisis is almost as stylized as the crises 
themselves. The first stage is cynicism, 
the next amusement, followed by bored 
indifference. Presumably, if a crisis ever 
lasted long enough, the French people 
would become exasperated enough to de- 
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mand reform, but since the war that stage 
has never come. Last week the public was 
plainly in the third stage of bored indif- 
ference, 

It was 2:20 a.m. when the National 
Assembly duly mowed down Socialist Guy 
Mollet by a vote of 290 to 227, and the 
French national radio did not even bother 
to stay on the air to announce the result. 
But it was also the fifth week of the 
crisis. Irritably, conscientious President 
René Coty, 75, summoned his confiden- 
tial aide, barked: “I want a man tonight. 
Get me Félix Gaillard.” 

lhe aide roared off into the Paris night. 
trying two old (and wrong) addresses be- 
fore he finally found Gaillard’s apartment 
house on the elegant Avenue Foch. The 
concierge was annoyed at being waked, 
totally unimpressed with the information 
that Gaillard was wanted by the President 
of the Republic. He summoned a police- 
man. The aide finally convinced them his 
business was urgent. Athletic, 37-year-old 
Félix Gaillard (Time, Sept. 23), Minister 
of Finance in the outgoing government 
of 43-year-old Caretaker Premier Maurice 
Bourgés-Maunoury, hopped out of bed 
shaved, dressed and rushed to Coty. 
Shortly after 5 a.m. the blunt, fatherly 
President told Gaillard: form a govern- 
ment, and quickly. 

Radical Socialist Gaillard, the author 
of France’s recent too-little-and-too-late 
partial devaluation of the franc, set out 
to persuade the conservatives and Social- 
ists, who keep rejecting one another's 
candidates, that he should head a “gov- 
ernment to defend the republic.” The 
Socialists balked, but finally at week's 
end agreed to back him. Barring a last- 
minute hitch, Gaillard was to be voted 
into office this week, on his 38th birthday, 
as the youngest Premier in the history 
of modern France. 








GAILLARD 
Hurry up. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


No Wage Increase 

As Parliament reassembled last week 
for a two-day debate of Britain’s economic 
situation, Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan’s Conservatives were grim. Behind 
them was a series of defeats in by-elec- 
tions; ahead of them, demands from 
5,000,000 British workers, led by the rail- 
waymen, for a new round of wage boosts. 
But Chancellor of the Exchequer Peter 
Thorneycroft doggedly stood the Tories’ 
ground, 

“Our measures are designed to make 
money scarcer and more expensive,” he 
said, “to make it harder both to earn 
profits and to get wage increases.” Thor- 
neycroft announced that the government 
would veto all wage increases for its own 
employees in the ministries and national- 
ized industries, hoped thereby to set an ex- 
ample for private industry. Further wage 
hikes, warned Thorneycroft, “would be a 
disaster to this country.” Snapped the 
Labor Party's economic spokesman, Har- 
old Wilson: “A straight declaration of 
war” against the trade unions. 

By last week Thorneycroft’s austere 
measures (tightened credit, a ceiling on 
investment) were beginning to take effect. 
As he had planned, the pulse of the econ- 
omy beat slower. The London stock mar- 
ket dipped to a three-year low. Bankers 
advised clients to postpone expansion 
plans. In some industries production had 
already begun to sag. Last week Thorney- 
croft slashed government investment still 
further by cutting back allocations for 
nuclear power plants, modernization of 
railroads and slum clearance. 

Before the week was over, Thorneycroft 
got a chance to prove that he meant what 
he said. An arbitration board granted a 
wage boost to 32,000 white-collar em- 
ployees of the Ministry of Health. The 
government promptly announced that it 
would refuse to pay the increased amount. 
Labor reacted instantly. “This is not the 
way to industrial peace.” thundered Frank 
Cousins, boss of the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union, Britain's biggest. “It 
is the way to industrial idiocy.” 

Despite their routine political sympathy 
with the clamor of union leaders for 
“More!”, the Labor Party’s top leaders 
agree on the necessity for wage restraint 
and monetary controls—but only when 
combined with price, rent, building and 
business controls to put the workers in a 
better mood for restraint. The Conserva- 
tives were betting that their intentional 
slowdown of the economy, without any 
of Labor's favorite controls, would curb 
inflation, restore confidence in the econ- 
omy. the government and the Tory Party's 
leadership. 





ISRAEL 
The Insignificant Bomb 


It was a quiet session of the Knesset. 
Only half the members were present, and 
four chairs at the Cabinet ministers’ table 
stood empty. An Israeli M.P. was recall- 
ing the peril that faced his nation exactly 





International 
THORNEYCROFT 
Slow down. 


a year before, when its troops stood ready 
to launch their attack on the Sinai Penin- 
sula. A small object flew through the air 
from the direction of the visitors’ gallery. 
Like the well-trained old soldier that he 
is, Prime Minister Ben-Gurion ducked to 
the floor as the missile hurtled past his 
snowy hair, but nobody else moved. A 
second later, the tossed hand grenade 
exploded. 

Wounded in foot and arms by the blast, 
Ben-Gurion tried to still panic, “Sit down 
everybody, don’t leave your seats,” he 
cried. But the Parliament floor was al- 
ready alive with activity. “Get an ambu- 
lance!”, “Call a doctor!”, “Don’t crowd!’ 
shouted some of the members, as others 
rushed - for first-aid equipment. In the 
midst of the commotion, two doctor- 
parliamentarians found their way to Min- 
ister of Religious Affairs and Social Wel- 
fare Moshe Shapiro, whose blood was 
gushing from bad wounds in the stomach 
and head. 

Foolish Son. Screaming ambulances ar- 
rived a few minutes later to carry Shapiro 
to the hospital. When he was gone, police 
took the doughty Premier, Foreign Minis- 
ter Golda Meir, Transport Minister Moshe 
Carmel and Health Minister Israel Barzilai 
to the hospital in cars to have their lesser 
injuries treated. 

That night police grilled the cowering, 
neurotic youth, Moshe ben Yaacov Dueg, 
who had thrown the bomb. “Why did you 
do it?” they asked. “Because,” he an- 
swered in sullen, resentful tones, “the Jew- 
ish Agency robbed me.” He was a worry- 
ing, ailing, ne’er-do-well full of fancied 
grievances against all officialdom; his 
grudge was a private one, unconnected 
with the seething political turmoil of the 
Middle East. “I know,”’ Ben-Gurion wrote 
his parents, “that you regret, as does all 
Israel, the dastardly and foolish crime 
your son perpetrated. But you are not to 
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blame. You are living in Israel, where 
justice reigns.” 

Quiet Content. To many an Israeli it 
came almost as a relief to learn that the 
Knesset bombing was not significant of 
renewed political strife. For one year after 
the Sinai campaign, Israel had cause for 
quiet satisfaction. The disapproval of the 
U.N., Israelis felt, had been lived down. 
| But the swift efficiency of the assault had 
forced the Arabs to treat Israel's power 
with grudging new respect. It had reduced 
immeasurably the power and prestige of 
Egypt's Nasser. 

Though they had complained bitterly 
of American refusal to make a ringing 
declaration defending Israel’s right of 
transit through the Gulf of Aqaba, Israelis 
now recognized that the U.S.’s quiet in- 
sistence that the gulf was an international 
waterway until proved otherwise had 
achieved the same result and stirred far 
less Arab rancor. Israel had its port, was 
taking full advantage of its busy new trade 
route to Africa and the East. Nasser had 
even allowed some Israel-bound cargoes 
through the Suez Canal. And at week’s 
end Israel opened the Lake Huleh recla- 
mation project, designed to drain 15,000 
acres of malarial swamp that lie partly in 
the neutral zone along the Syrian border. 
In its six years of construction, Syria had 
repeatedly complained to the Security 
Council about the project. Last week the 
Syrians, chastened and preoccupied, raised 
not a murmur of protest. 


TURKEY 
Surrounded by Dangers 


In the bitterness of their third straight 
election defeat, Turkey's Republicans 
erupted with cries of “Fraud.” Ex-Presi- 
dent Ismet Inonu’s party had quintupled 
its strength, won in a third of Turkey's 
provinces. But Premier Adnan Menderes’ 
Democrats still held a better-than-2-to-1 
margin, with 424 seats to 178 for the Re- 
publicans. Angrily the Republicans ac- 
cused Menderes of ‘“‘stealing’’ the election 
by scratching opposition voters’ names 
from the rolls. 

In Gaziantep, near the tense Turco- 
Syrian frontier, Republicans had missed 
victory in the province by only 200 votes. 
Two days after the election, assembling 
ostensibly to mark the 34th anniversary 
of the Turkish Republic, a crowd of Re- 
publicans burst into shouts of “Stolen 
votes!’ mobbed Democratic Party head- 
quarters, wrecked the city hall. In an ex- 
change of stones and gunshots, a police- 
man and an eleven-year-old boy bystander 
were killed. At Mersin on the south coast 
a Republican was shot and killed in a 
similar demonstration. 

The government refused to release the 
popular vote totals, which, according to 
unofficial counts, gave the opposition 
51.6% of the vote. “Serious illegalities 
in the elections have destroyed peace 
among our citizens,” cried the 73-year-old 
Inonu, who had inherited the mantle of 
power from the late Kemal Ataturk, only 
to lose to the Democrats’ Menderes in 
1950. The Republicans ignored the fact 
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WINNER MENDERES 
The losers cried "Fraud." 


that it was they who had set up the sys- 
tem by which a party with a minority of 
popular votes could win a sizable majority 
in the Assembly. 

Premier Menderes dismissed the out- 
cries of the opposition, insisted that the 
increased size of the opposition ‘won't 
slow us down at all” in his hell-bent 
modernization of Turkey’s creaky econo- 
my. “Turkey cannot remain underdevel- 
oped,” he declared. “She must have a 
strong national army, and we must be 
able to maintain it within our own re- 
sources, We Turks are surrounded by dan 
gers. It means nothing less than our na- 
tional existence.” 


ETHIOPIA 
The Day of Fulfillment 


A 21-gun salute ushered in the sunrise 
across the eucalyptus-covered hills around 
Ethiopia's capital of Addis Ababa. In St. 
George Cathedral more than 100 stocking- 
footed priests of the Coptic Christian 
Church began their matins to the booming 
rhythms of a throbbing bass drum and the 
jangle of silver rattles. In the streets 
thousands of adoring subjects set up a 
howling cry of greeting for Emperor Haile 
Selassie, the Conquering Lion of Judah, 
Elect of God and 225th in a long line of 
Ethiopian emperors who traced their an 
cestry back to the Queen of Sheba her- 
self. A moment later, the tiny, dignified 
bearded monarch, resplendent in blue uni 
form and green sash all enveloped in a 
red-lined cloak, stepped out of a sleek 
green and black Rolls-Royce and entered 
the church to begin the ceremonies. 

The Person of the Emperor. “This is 
the day,” the little Emperor told his sub- 
jects soon afterward, “of fulfillment of 
the gracious pledge so often reiterated by 
us, that our beloved people are to share 
in the responsibility of the public affairs 
of our government.” Facing him in the 
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parliamentary chamber were 210 repre- 
sentatives of the people, victors in 
the first election ever held in Ethiopia’s 
3,000-year history of autocratic rule. 

The legislators stood respectfully before 
their is the Emperor spoke for 
Haile Selassie’s newly promulgated con- 
stitution made one point inescapably 
clear; “By virtue of His Imperial Blood, 
as well as by the anointing which He has 
received, the person of the Emperor is 
His dignity is inviolable and His 
Powers indisputable.” 

Who Then? Haile Selassie himself had 
been solely responsible for bringing his 
backward people closer to the trend of the 
times. In his speech from the throne, the 
Emperor summed up some of the accom 
plishments of his 27-year reign: the adop- 
tion of his nation’s first constitution, its 
first popular elections, the inauguration of 
public welfare. health and education pro- 
grams. “If we had not provided our peo- 
ple with the opportunity for developing 
their knowledge.” he asked, “who then 
could have commended or criticized our 
activities?” 


seats 


sacred 








Still as uncertain as new schoolboys of 
the exact nature of their function, the 
newly elected legislators of Ethiopia were 
unlikely to criticize the Emperor's activi 
ties very strongly for some time to come. 
The constitution makes the Cabinet re- 
sponsible not to them but to the Emperor, 
gives him the power to appoint every 
member of the Senate. But thanks to 
Haile Selassie, they were there in the Par- 
liament, empowered and even encouraged 
to voice the will of their constituents. For 
the people of Ethiopia, it was a major 
improvement on the past, when the only 
way to make a complaint or get a petition 
past the Emperor's guardian bureaucrats 
was to toss the document into his car as 
it rolled along the streets. 


ITALY 
From the Depths 


In the marshes near Sicily’s town of 
Marsala, Hunter Paolo Lamia took aim. 
shot down a black-plumed, white-breasted 
stilt plover, a breed, seldom seen in Italy, 
which migrates each fall from Arctic Sibe- 
ria to North Africa. On the bird's right 
leg Lamia found a glass vial containing a 
message, written in Italian with scrawled 
capital letters on both sides of an eight- 
inch strip of paper. On orders of the 
Ministry: of the Interior, the paper was 
painstakingly analyzed, determined to be 
of Russian manufacture. The message 

Many messages but no hope, For 13 
years we have been working as slaves in 
mines. These men have slit eyes. One dies 


like a dog. We are in the Polar Arctic. 
We are 300 Italian soldiers from Salara, 
Friuli, Verona, Padua, Rovigo. God is 


our hope of salvation.” 

The Interior Ministry handed the mes- 
sage to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
which has long been seeking information 
on several thousand Italian prisoners of 
war missing in Russia. The government 
made no comment, but officials said they 
considered the message authentic. 
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Poet Randall Jarrell tossed his beard 
in vexation and said: “To most of us, 
verse, any verse, is so uncongenial, so ex- 
haustingly artificial, that I have often 
thought that a man could make his for- 
tune by entirely eliminating from our cul- 
ture verse of any kind. Take for example: 

Earl 

Makes 


“Why say it like a rocking horse? Why 
make it jingle so? And wise—who wants 
to be wise? 


to bed, early to rise 
a man healthy, wealthy and wise. 








Which sibling is the well-adjusted 
sibling? 
The one that gets its sleep. 
s I 


“That is the way the modern Mother 
Goose would put it. I don’t expect the 
modern Mother Goose to be especially 
popular with little children who have not 
yet learned not to like poetry. But it is 


the parent who buys the book.” 


To Omaha newsmen Grandpa Harry 
Truman confided that he dasn’t lug 
around a picture of little Clifton Truman 
Daniel, 4 months. Reason: “The 
| Bess | won't let me. She's afraid I'd bore 
everyone.” At week’s end Harry and Bess 
dropped in at a Southern California kid- 
dies’ Disneyland. which their 
grandson is too young to enjoy yet. 
Among the diversions enjoyed by the 
young-in-heart Trumans: a ride on a 
Mark Twain riverboat, a rocket trip to 
the moon. 


boss 


mecca, 


Shortly before a Russian dog became 
the highest form of animal life (see Sct- 
ENCE), Sherpa Guide Tensing Norkay, 
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Another top dog. 
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ARCHITECT WRIGHT & Poet SANDBURG 
Another line of argument. 


co-conqueror of Mount Everest, trotted 
out one of a Tibetan breed that formerly 
contended for the altitude mark. Raised 
in the high Himalayas, Tensing’s home- 
bred personal pet, a Lhasa Apso, was a 
notable attraction at a London kennel 
club show, 


The Hoover Institution on War, Revo- 
lution and Peace. a library founded by 
Herbert Hoover at Stanford University 
in torg, held a fund-raising banquet in 
Los Angeles. got a message from the ex- 
President saluting its archives as “the 
records of the highest idealism yet ex- 
pressed by man. . . the minutes of every 
important effort of men to make peace.” 
Asked by a Manhattan reporter for his 
views on another matter—the health of 
the U.S. economy—Hoover disclosed that 
economic crystal gazing is no longer for 
him: “I’m through with that sort of 
thing. I'm busy writing books.” Current 
project: a volume on his friend and World 
War I White House predecessor. Wood- 
row Wilson. 


Two old oracles—Poet Carl Sandburg, 
77, and cantankerous Architectitan Frank 
Lloyd Wright, 87—played ring-around- 
the-microphone in what was billed as “the 
world’s first educational T\ 
on Chicago's knowledge-spraying station 
WTTW. They wrangled cordially about 
skyscrapers and cities 
sovereign individuals 
ferry boats (the same thing, cried Wright) 
the human spirit v. science. In a typical 
exchange, Iconoclast Wright rumbled 
“Americans cannot claim a culture of 
their own!” Replied American Culturist 
Sandburg: “What about Walt Whitman? 
Wright snorted: “Oh, Walt, You're talk- 
ing about the English influences that our 
ancestors came over with—their lace at 
their wrists and buckles on their shoes. 
When their amiable debate ended, a mi- 


spectacular 


commuters and 


modern cars and 





crophone by accident was left open and 
TV listeners heard a final word from 
Harsh Realist Wright: “We'd better get 
out of here, Carl, before somebody starts 
telling the truth!” 


Happy-landers in London, after a flight 
from the Middle East: Army Major Gen- 
eral John F. R. (for Francis Regis) Seitz, 
chief of the U.S. military mission to Iran 
and his wife, Actress Jessie Royce Lan- 
dis. Occasion for congratulations: Jessie 
no bird lady, had flown their four-engine 
Skymaster for a brief period during the 
air journey. Said ske: “After a while 
my husband said he'd had enough roller- 
coaster flying and made me hand over 
the controls.’ 


A seven-year hassle over possession of 
a heap of pornography was won by 
the Institute for Sex Research, brain- 
child of Indiana University’s late Sexpert 
Alfred C. Kinsey. A federal judge or- 
dered U.S. customs agents to hand over 
the smut collection, long impounded since 
its arrival from Europe and the Far East 
to Kinsey’s surviving sexologists. There is 
no indication that the sex researchers take 
a “prurient interest” in the material, 
ruled the court, so “the work of serious 
scholars need find no impediment” in cus- 
toms barriers. While the government 
planned an appeal, the locks were soon to 
come off some items that will be barred 
from public scrutiny. Among the sprung, 
Kinseyana: a Japanese scroll and some 
Chinese paintings that would seem inde- 
cent in a casbah bordello French 
lithographs not by Toulouse-Lautrec, as- 





some 


sorted quotations (none in Bartlett's) 
gathered from “lavatory wall inscrip- 
tions,” a clutch of phallic symbols from 
China, a book penned in 1790 by “The 


Keeper of the Temple” and tantalizingly 
titled The Lascivious Hypocrite, or The 
Triumphs of Vice. 
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SCIENCE 





1957 Beta 

Kudryavka (Little Curly), the first liv- 
ing creature to travel around the earth 
through space, first barked over the Mos- 
cow radio on Oct. 27. Dressed in a custom 
space suit, she had already ridden a short 
while before that in a rocket, and had 
suffered no ill effects. This week she made 
history as the passenger in Sputnik II— 
also called Muttn 

The second Soviet satellite. officially 
named 1957 Beta by International Geo- 
physical Year authorities, is much more 
ambitious than 1957 Alpha (Sputnik I). 
According to Moscow, it weighs more 
than six times as much (1,120.8 Ibs.), and 
it circles on a higher orbit, reaching more 
than.1,000 miles above the earth at its 
highest point, and taking slightly longer 
(1 hr. 43.7 min.) to complete a circuit. 
The instrumented section is not designed 
to separate from the casing of the final- 
stage rocket, as Sputnik I did. This sug- 
gests that the rocket can be deliberately 
turned tail forward. If it burns fuel in this 
position, its speed will be reduced, bring- 
ing it back to earth. 

Safe Circuit. 1957 Beta is stuffed with 
instruments and equipment. It has air 
conditioning and feeding devices to keep 
Little Curly alive and to report her life 
processes, Russian scientists say that she 
has been given conditioned reflexes that 
make her take food and water when a bell 
rings. Other instruments observe cosmic 
rays, solar ultraviolet and X rays, tem- 
perature and air pressure. A radio trans- 
mitter sends coded data back to earth on 
the same frequencies (40.002 and 20.005 
megacycles) that were used by Sputnik I 
before its batteries died. Professor Boris 
V. Ukarkin of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences promised that the large size of 
Sputnik II would make it easier to see 
than Sputnik I, and, even though it travels 
higher, it should stay in sight considerably 
longer. 

Little Curly survived the shock of 
launching; the Russians reported that she 
was still alive and apparently well after 
many times round the earth. One Russian 
scientist, Professor A. A. Blagonravov, 
said in Moscow that Little Curly is safe, 
hinting that means had been provided to 
bring her back to earth for a second ap- 
pearance on the Moscow radio. Although 
not impossible, this would be exceedingly 
difficult, and official Russian sources have 
made no such promise. But even if she 
lives for only a short time, her experiences 
may help keep the first human space voy- 
agers alive. 

1,500,000 Lbs. of Thrust. The greatly 
increased size of the second Soviet sat- 
ellite means that it probably was not 
launched by the same rocket system that 
launched the first one. It takes roughly 
1,000 Ibs. of fuel to put 1 Ib. of satellite 
on an orbit, So more than 1,000,000 Ibs. 
of fuel must have beery burned to give 
Little Curly her ride. The loaded rocket, 
with its fuel, structure, instrumentation 
and payload, must have weighed consid- 
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erably more than 1,000,000 lbs. To lift it 
off the ground at reasonable speed must 
have required a rocket motor (or a cluster 
of them) with something like 1,500,000 
Ibs. of thrust. 

U.S. scientists have figured that if nine- 
tenths of the weight of Sputnik I were 
invested in additional fuel, the remainder 
(18.3 lbs.) would reach the moon. By the 
same reasoning, the launching rockets of 
the second Soviet satellite could put 112 
Ibs. on the moon. This is enough weight 
allowance for a powerful atom bomb, 
which would make brilliant fireworks if 
it exploded on the darkened face of the 
moon, and might stir up a conspicuous 
storm in the dust that covers its surface. 


The Big Money 


Last week was Big Prize week for sci- 
entists. As usual, the greatest prestige, 
if not quite the biggest money, came 
with the Nobel Prizes in physics and 
chemistry: $40,000 each. 

The Parity Killers. Two young Chi- 
nese living in the U.S., Drs. Chen Ning 
Yang and Tsung Dao Lee, split the Nobe! 
physics prize for destroying the principle 
of “Conservation of Parity,” on which a 
good deal of modern physics had been 
based. The principle says that objects 
which are mirror images of each other 
must obey the same physical rules. As 
Drs. Yang and Lee dug deep into the 
mysteries of the matter, they felt that 
they could not do without parity, but 
they found several basic things that could 
not be explained if parity were observed 
with full reverence, 

They broke this impasse by proving 
theoretically that, in key cases, parity 
need not be observed. Neither Yang nor 
Lee is an experimental man; so they 
merely suggested how their theory might 
be proved. When two experimental proofs 


came through early this year, parity was 
dead, and the Nobel Prize was practi- 
cally in the bag (Time, Jan. 28). 

Dr. Yang, 34, was born in Hofei in 
Anhwei province, the son of a mathe- 
matician now teaching in Shanghai. He 
moved to Kunming when the Japanese 
invaded the north, and got his master’s 
degree from National Tsinghua Univer- 
sity. In 1945 he came to the U.S. (on a 
Tsinghua scholarship) and got his doc- 
torate in 1948 at the University of Chi- 
cago. Since 1949 Dr. Yang has been a 
member of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton, where his office has 
a single decoration, a small picture of 
Einstein. 

Dr, Lee, 30, looks as if he might still 
be an undergraduate. He studied in vari- 
ous southern Chinese universities, but got 
no formal degrees. In 1946 he went to 
the University of Chicago on a Chinese 
government fellowship. He lived in Inter- 
national House with Dr. Yang, got his 
doctorate in 1950. A full professor of 
physics at Columbia University, Dr. Lee 
is now on leave to work at Princeton 
with Yang. 

The Chemistry of Life. The Nobel 
Prize in chemistry went to Sir Alexander 
Todd, 50, a lowland Scot born in Glas 
gow, son of a department-store manager. 
At Cambridge University, where he is a 
professor of chemistry, big (6 ft. 6 in.) 
Sir Alexander is fondly known 4s “Todd 
Almighty.” He lives in a confortable 
house with a big garden, lots of flowers. 
two cats, a radio but no TV, and he 
rides to the laboratory every morning on 
a bicycle, 

Educated as an organic chemist (Uni- 
versity of Glasgow), Sir Alexander got 
interested in the complex chemical com- 
pounds that abound in living cells. Biolo- 
gists knew little in those days about 
these compounds which are so unstable 
that attempts to study them usually de- 
stroy them. Sir Alexander tried a new 





NOBELMEN YANG (LEFT) & Lee, witH FAMILIES 
End of an old principle. 
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approach. Applying the subtle methods of 
organic chemistry, he synthesized, one by 
one, a wide range of delicate biochemicals, 
including vitamins E and B,. His research 
led him to the nucleus of the cell, where 
the all-powerful genes are stored. These 
mysterious chemicals, which control he- 
redity and growth, are made of nucleic 
acids, and Sir Alexander worked out 
methods of studying their complex struc- 
ture. By use of his methods, it may soon 
be possible to synthesize nucleic acids, 
perhaps even molecules that will grow 
and reproduce. For coming close to the 
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secret of life, Sir Alexander won his 
Nobel Prize. 

A Pioneer. “For especially meritorious 
contributions” in exploring the atom, Dr. 
Ernest Orlando Lawrence, 56, the Uni- 
versity of California’s pioneering nuclear 
physicist, last week won the Atomic En 
ergy Commission’s $50,000 Enrico Fermi 
Award. 

For Physicist Lawrence, the award was 
the latest in a long string of honors in- 
cluding the 1939 Nobel Prize. In 1930 
working with a brilliant California grad- 
uate student named Stanley Livingston 
Lawrence developed the cyclotron, which 
accelerates atomic particles to tremendous 
velocities by giving them a series of elec 
tric shoves as they whirl around in a 
closed chamber, 

At the start of World War II Lawrence 
was one of the scientists appointed to 
weigh the possibility of building the 
atomic bomb. Lawrence is now director 
of California’s topnotch Radiation Lab- 
oratory at Berkeley, but he has done no 
laboratory work for almost a decade. “I'm 
just sort of the chairman of the board,” 
he chuckles. “As you get older, you 
realize research needs younger men.” 





Deoxyribonucleic acid, found in the nuclei of 
cells, 
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When you smoke a Lucky, 
you're smoking light! 


All cigarette, and light as they come— 
that’s a Lucky! It's made of superbly 
light, golden rich, wonderfully good- 
tasting tobacco—the most famous to- 
bacco in America. And this fine tobacco 
is toasted—to enhance the lightness, to 
make the taste even better. How about 
you? Want to go light? Just go Lucky! 
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MEDICINE 





Heart Advances 


Progress reports in the war on heart 
disease, presented to last week’s annual 
meeting of the American Heart Associa- 
tion in Chicago: 

@ A new and potent drug, chlorothiazide 
(trade-named Diuril by manufacturers 
Merck Sharp & Dohme, though not yet 
released for general prescription use), 
taken by mouth, can be highly effective 
as a diuretic, stimulating the body to get 
rid of excess water, which causes edema 
(dropsy) in patients with enlarged and 
failing hearts. Columbia University’s Dr. 
John H. Laragh and Dr. Felix E. Demar- 
tini reported that chlorothiazide works 
well by itself, also increases the effec- 
tiveness of other diuretics when given in 
small-dose combinations. In three cases 
where no drug worked alone, a combina- 
tion did the trick. The A.H.A.’s new 
president, Dr. Robert W. Wilkins of 
Boston University, and other researchers 
credited chlorothiazide with a second val- 
uable and unexpected property: it reduces 
blood pressure. So far, no distressing side 
effects have been noted. 

@ Radioactive evidence underlined the 
hotly debated importance of fats in the 
diet of patients with coronary athero- 
sclerosis (narrowing of the heart’s arteries 
by fatty deposits). A Philadelphia team 
headed by Dr. William Likoff fed volun- 
teers a test meal containing radioactive 
fat. In normal subjects the fat concen- 
tration in the blood reached its peak in 
six hours, almost disappeared in 24 hours. 
In subjects with high blood levels of 
cholesterol, or with coronary disease, or 
with both, the fat reached a higher con- 
centration in the blood, and much more 
of it remained there 24 hours later. The 
researchers’ conclusion: such patients have 
a biochemical abnormality that keeps 
their systems from using fats properly. 


The Laughing Death 


In the eastern highlands of New Guinea, 
sudden bursts of maniacal laughter shrilled 
through the walls of many a circular, win- 
dowless grass hut, echoing through the 
surrounding jungle. Sometimes, instead of 
the roaring laughter, there might be a fit 
of giggling. When a tribesman looked into 
such a hut, he saw-no cause for merriment. 
The laugher was lying ill, exhausted by his 
guffaws, his face now an expressionless 
mask. He had no idea that he had laughed, 
let alone why, New Guinea's Fore (pro- 
nounced foray) tribe was afflicted by a 
deadly foe. It was kuru, the laughing 
death, a creeping horror hitherto unknown 
to medicine. 

Gruesome Ritual. The Fore people, 
estimated to number 10,000 and only now 
emerging from the Stone Age, live in a 
240-square-mile area go miles west of the 
famed World War II battlefield of Lae 
(their existence was unknown until 1932). 
Kuru was first noted in 1951. The disease 
has not only decimated the Fore, but has 
become an obsession in their sorcery be- 
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liefs. When a kuru victim dies, the kins- 
folk pick out a sorcerer suspected of re- 
sponsibility for the death, do away with 
him in a gruesome ritual murder called 
tukavu, in which they pulverize his mus- 
cles with stones and bite out his jugular. 

Only in the last five years has the Aus- 
tralian administration brought the Fore 
under regular supervision (it rates them 
“semi-controlled,”’ meaning that they usu- 
ally resist the temptation to plunge a 
spear into a patrol officer’s back). A year 
ago the government sent Dr. Vincent 
Zigas, Estonian-born district medical offi- 
cer, into the Fore country to investigate 





gloves, they did autopsies barehanded. 
They performed them on a dining-room 
table in the patrol officer’s quarters, often 
eating a meal at one end while discussing 
the kuru-damaged brains lying at the 


‘other, They shipped specimens to Mel- 


bourne and to the U.S. National Institutes 
of Health at Bethesda, Md. From 154 pa- 
tients and their kin, they got a detailed 
picture of kuru’s course, though no clue 
to its cause. 

No Recoveries. Kuru may strike as 
early as the age of four. Through child- 
hood it strikes twice as many girls as boys. 
Among adults the sex ratio rockets to 14 
to one: 56% of all patients are grown 
women. First sign of kuru is a slight trem- 
bling of the arms and legs on exertion. At 





Fred Hubbard 


Disease Detective Zicas & PATIENTS 
After giggles and guffaws, creeping horror. 


kuru. Appalled to find that the disease is 
invariably fatal, Zigas hurriedly shipped 
blood and brain specimens from victims to 
Melbourne’s famed Walter and E'iza Hall 
Institute, hoping that the laboratories 
would find a virus cause for the disease. 
They found none. Next a pathologist, 
anthropologist, dietitian, psychiatrist and 
psychologist hit the mountain trails. They 
eliminated emotional factors as causes of 
kuru, found no clue to a physical cause. 
One Body, One Ax. Last March. a peri- 
patetic U.S. virologist and pediatrician 
(with! a grant from the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis) appeared in 
New Guinea. Crew-cut Dr. Carleton 
Gajdusek, 35, of Yonkers, N.Y., heard 
about kuru and plunged into its problems. 
Tramping through rain-soaked forests to 
Fore hamlets, he rounded up patients for 
the neat, bamboo-walled native hospital at 
nearby Okapa Patrol Post. To do autop- 
sies, he had to haggle with victims’ rela- 
tives for the bodies. The currency: axes 
and tobacco. (Dr. Gajdusek got some bod- 
ies at the bargain price of only one ax.) 
At Okapa, Drs. Gajdusek and Zigas ran 
the risk of getting kuru themselves (if it 
should prove infectious) ; ig surgical 


this stage it subsides with rest. But a 
month to three months later the victim's 
head shakes, he begins to sway and stum- 
ble, and needs a walking stick for support. 
Within two months more, he is unable to 
stand or walk, has to be half-carried to 
tribal pig feasts. In this stage occur the 
outbursts which have caused kuru to be 
dubbed the laughing death. Speech grad- 
ually becomes more and more slurred until 
it is unintelligible. Nearly every victim 
also becomes conspicuously cross-eyed. 
Eventually the kuru spfferer is com- 
pletely helpless, unable to swallow, capa- 
ble of only slight movement and feeble 
grunts. In a native hut, he dies of starva- 
tion, infected bedsores or pneumonia. Al 
Okapa’s hospital, Drs, Gajdusek and Zigas 
have prevented bedsores, and eliminated 
starvation as a cause of death by intra- 
venous feedings. And still the patients die. 
No authentic kuru victim has recovered. 
In a report for the New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine Drs. Gajdusek and Zigas 
list the treatments they have tried: aspi- 
rin, sulfas, three antibiotics, cortisone, hy- 
drocortisone, testosterone, phenobarbital, 
antihistamines, anti-epilepsy drugs, vita- 
min B, folic acid, liver extract and even 
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a war-gas antidote, British Anti-Lewisite 
all to no avail. 

Oldsters among the Fore tribesmen re- 
member few cases of kuru before they 
grew “grass belong face” (beards). Thus 
it seems to have become much commoner 
in the last generation, is estimated to have 
killed at least 100 Fore in each recent 
year. It is unknown elsewhere in New 
Guinea or in the rest of the world. This 
has led Drs. Gajdusek and Zigas to sus- 
pect a genetic defect, with at least a 
hereditary tendency to the disease, But 
NIH pathologists at Bethesda have found 
widespread nerve cell destruction in brains 
of six kuru victims, suggesting that the 
cause may be some kind of poisoning. So 
an intensive, detailed study of everything 
that the Fore people eat, drink, smoke, or 
paint on their bodies is under way, 

Meanwhile, since white man’s medicine 
has so far failed them, the Fore see no 
reason to abandon their own; they still 
practice ‘ukavu when they think they can 
get away with it. 


Fivescore, No More 


Hopes that medical progress may pro- 
long human life far beyond the 1oo-year 
mark are unrealistic. So said New York 
University’s Dr. Morris Rockstein before 
the Gerontological Society in Cleveland 
last week. Despite advances already made, 
a person of 65 now has only a slightly 
greater life expectancy than one of the 
same age had in the past. Also, the fact 
that few people live much beyond the 1oo 
mark indicates that this is “close to the 
potential maximum for the majority of 
human beings.” 


Archiater to Preemies 


Any Monday morning, until the freeze 
sets in, nurses at the windows of Helsin- 
ki’s handsome, modern Children’s Clinic 
can see a pint-sized (under 5 ft.), boyish- 
looking man step briskly up the drive 
with a 1o- or 15-lb. pike slung over 
his shoulder. The fisherman is Dr. Arvo 
Yippo, passing from his weekend avoca 
tion to his lifelong vocation. Yippo, the 
only man in Finland to bear the proud 
title of archiater (chief physician, an hon 
orific designation dating from ancient 
Greece ), is the world’s pioneering authori 
ty on premature babies. 

When Ylppo began practicing 4o years 
ago, says a colleague, “doctors thought 
that prematures just die and that’s all. 
Dr. Ylppo was determined to change this. 
\s early as 1913 came a study of jaundice 
from blood destruction, which sometimes 
ifflicts the newborn. By 1917 Ylppo had 
passed a tube into his own stomach and 
pumped oxygen in to prove that the life- 
essential gas could be given by this route 
(he was the first to apply this technique 
to “preemies” ). Then came detailed stud- 
ies of the physiology of preemies (show 
ing just what development handicaps they 
suffered), and other vital topics, such as 
the effects of a mother’s illnesses on her 
unborn child, and what substances, from 
hormones to antibodies, pass through the 
placenta from mother to child. 

Last week twice-married Grandfather 
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“What! 
LIFE INSURANCE 
AT A DISCOUNT?” 


“Yes, MONY 
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whony DOES IT! 


/ UFE INSURANCE 
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For the man who knows he needs more life insurance, 
Mutual Of New York offers lower rates on larger policies! 


Now, by bringing the modern, money- 
saving discount principle to life insur- 
ance, MONY makes it easier for you 
to buy the amount of insurance you 
really need. 


Here's how it works: Right now, on 
almost all types of new individual life 
insurance policies, MONY offers you an 
annual premium discount of $1.25 per 
thousand on policies with face amounts 
of $5,000 and over. And you get an 
even larger discount of $2.00 per thou- 
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sand when the policy is for $10,000 or 
more. Over the years, your total pre- 
mium reductions may well amount to 
hundreds of dollars! For example, on a 
policy with a $10,000 face amount, you 
would pay $400 less in premiums over 
a 20-year period. 


If you need life insurance for retire- 
ment, college education, or security for 
your family, MONY’s Discount Plan 
can play a vital part in strengthening 
your personal insurance program. If 


Marva + New York 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Offices located throughout the United States ond in Canada 


FOR UFE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, AND GROUP INSU! 
MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW © 


you would like further information 
about MONY’s Discount Plan, we'd 
be happy to send you our free booklet, 
“Lire INSURANCE aT A Discount’. 





r---------- 


For your FREE copy, 
mail this coupon today! 


Mutual Of New York 
Dept. T-117 

Broadway at 55th Street 
New York 19, New York 


I would like a copy 
of your free booklet, 
“Lire Insurance At A Discounr’”’. 
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& POWER PROJECT 


«+. and more people fly TCA 


to Canada than any other airline 


Engineers and construction men working on the vast 
St. Lawrence Seaway Project choose TCA for fast, 
relaxing air travel. Trans-Canada is rapidly expanding 
its fleet of smooth, comfortable prop-jet Viscounts. 

Fly TCA to Canada from any of seven convenient 
“gateway cities.” For business or pleasure, 

when you think of Canada—think of TCA. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


See your local Travel Agent, or contact TCA in: Boston, New York, Cleveland, Detroit/Windsor, Chicago, Seattle/Tacoma, 
Tampa/St. Petersburg, Los Angeles. 








ONLY TCA FLIES 
VISCOUNTS + 
TO CANADA... 





PEDIATRICIAN YLPPO 
Don't spank the baby. 


Yippo (his youngest child is only two) 
turned 70. To honor him, colleagues had 
| established the Ylppo Award, to be given 
every five years to pediatricians for spe- 
cial achievements. Ylppo himself was a 
tiny, inconspicuous figure among the 
frock-coated dignitaries in the great hall 
of Helsinki University as the Ylppo gold 
medal was bestowed on Harvard’s Profes- 
sor Clement Smith, outstanding research- 
er into the breathing mechanism of the 
newborn (he advises against spanking 
them). Said Disciple Smith: “It is often 
stated that Arvo Ylppo invented the pre- 
mature baby. I doubt this, but it certainly 
was fortunate for premature infants that 
Arvo Ylppo was invented.” 


Snuffnik? 


When six Russian women medical sci- 
entists touring the U.S. met the press in 
Washington last week, they offered a nose- 
wrinkling bit of news. Said Dr. Antonina 
Shubladze of Moscow’s Institute of Virol- 
ogy: the Russians have an effective treat- 
ment for Asian influenza, to be taken like 
snuff. The nonprescription remedy costs 
one ruble (officially 25¢) for a three-day 
supply, but only one sniff is needed if the 
flu victim takes it promptly the day he 
begins to ache and sniffle. Explained Dr. 
Shubladze: the influenza virus is inocu- 
lated into horses, which are later bled. Se- 
rum from their blood is dried and ground 
into a powder to make the anti-flu snuff. 

U.S. Public Health Service experts said 

| politely that horse-serum preparations 

can cause severe reactions, that it is hard 
to evaluate a treatment for so short-lived 
| a disease as Asian flu. By coincidence, 
the U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
issued a strong warning the same day 
against any false and misleading claims 
| by drug manufacturers “that products of 
| limited benefit can effectively preven. or 
| cure Asian flu... The public should be 
on guard,” 
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New luxury and distinction—the Bel Air Impala Sport Coupe. 


Here’s styling that sets 
a new style! The beau- 
tiful °58 Chevrolet is 
nine inches longer, four 
inches wider and up to 


2'6 inches lower, 
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FORWARD 
oney— FROM 
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From dual headlights to 
gull-wing rear fenders, 
these are truly impres- 
sive cars. Interiors, 
wheelbases, grilles, styl- 
ing accents and fabrics 

everything is new, 





: ee luxurious, exciting! 
The stylish new Nomad Station Wagon. , 
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58 CHEVROLET 








Never, never has a car been 





so wonderfully new in so 
many different ways! Here 
are radical departures in 
style, power and ride...all 
wrapped up in the longest, 
lowest, widest Chevrolet 


that ever said, “C’mon, let’s 


ss 


get going! 


Here are just some of the real surprises that await 
you in Chevrolet’s three new series, its new line 


of station wagons, its eye-brightening array of 


17 all-new models: 


A revolutionary new V8! So new it even looks 
different on the outside—that’s Chevy’s Turbo-Thrust 
V8*! Combustion chambers are in the block—a radical 
design development that results in super-smooth per- 
formance and high efficiency. Horsepower ranges up 
to 280. There are three new versions of the famous 
Turbo-Fire V8, too, including Ramjet Fuel Injection*, 
and more power for the super-thrifty Blue-Flame Six. 


New body-frame construction! The secret of 
Chevy's road-hugging lowness is the new X-design 
Safety-Girder frame. There’s extra safety in the lower 
center of gravity . . . and new locked-together strength 
in the way this new frame is wedded to Chevrolet’s new 


Body by Fisher. 


All-new 4-coil suspension! Here's a fabulous com- 
bination of super-soft coil springs and the super stabil- 
ity of Chevy's exclusive four-link rear suspension. 
Unquestionably, the finest standard suspension in 
Chevrolet’s field! 


You can even ride on air! Level Air suspension* puts 
air springs at every wheel for the ultimate in thistle- 
down comfort. It changes every concept of motoring 
smoothness—and the car stays level, regardless of load 
changes front or rear! . . . See the year’s newest car 
at your Chevrolet dealer’s. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan, 


*Extra-cost option. 








Sets the Pace in Papermaking 


Coated paper machine, Texas Division, can produce over 1,000 feet of paper a m 


If there’s a better way to do it, 
Champion will find it 


It may be the extra attention that insures prompt delivery 
of a customer’s order. Or it may be thousands of dollars 
worth of new equipment to improve paper production. But 
it is the constant alertness to finding new ways to do the job 
better that accounts for Champion’s continued growth. For 
example, by changing to a new type of headbox, which 
regulates the flow of pulp to the wire on this paper machine, 
substantial increases in operating speed and controlled 
quality are possible. It is such engineering ingenuity that 
keeps Champion the leader in the papermaking industry. 


CHAMPION PAPERS 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY - HAMILTON, OHIO 
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adership in papermaking 


The Vanishing Teacher 


It was an old story, but U.S. Education 
Commissioner Lawrence Derthick added 
some frightening figures to it. Of the men 
and women who graduated from college 
in 1956 with qualifications to teach, 30% 
never went into the profession at all. Even 
worse: half of those who did start expect 
to quit within five years. 


Philosopher of Hope 

At 84, William Ernest Hocking is—as 
he himself has said—something of a “soli- 
tary fighter’ among philosophers. Since 
the death of his wife in 1955. he has lived 
in his farmhouse in Madison, N.H. with 





Ben Martin 
WittraM Ernest Hockinc 
Forward past modernity. 


only a housekeeper to help him. A courtly 
man who is seldom without a pocketful of 
seed for the birds about his place, he 
works by himself from 8:30 each morning 
to 10 at night in a spacious stone library, 
takes time out only to do a little painting, 
putter about the grounds, play on his 
electric organ, or chop a stack of firewood, 
But out of this solitude has come a phi- 
losophy that offers a hopeful vision of the 
unity of the universe. 

Last week Hocking tore himself away 
from his farm and journeyed to Manhat- 
tan to receive a prize that is highly cov- 
eted among scholars—the LeComte du 
Noiiy Award, named after the late French 
biophysicist who tried so eloquently to 
reconcile the conflicts between science and 
religion, The award is given alternately in 
France and the U.S. each year for the book 
that most successfully points the way to 
“the greatest development of the spiritual 
thought of our epoch.” The book Hocking 
won it for: The Coming World Civiliza- 
tion (Harper; $3.75). 

“In the ripeness of years,” says Hocking 
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at the beginning of the book, “I am in- 
clined to a moment of prophecy.” What, 
he wants to know, will be the future roles 
of church and state, “our two institutional 
interpreters of total human nature’? In 
exploring that question. he not only pins 
down the basic malady of what he calls 
modernity; he also suggests a cure in the 
form of a more positive search for a uni- 
versal religion. 

In the past three or four centuries, says 
Hocking, the world has been engaged in 
two great experiments. One is the “rejec- 
tion” of “religion as a factor in political 
life.” The other is the experiment in mo- 
dernity which, “in begetting a secular sci- 
ence and secular arts, has also incidentally 
promoted a secular interpretation of state 
and law.” As a result of this seculariza- 
tion, the state has been assigned tasks it 
cannot properly perform, for the stz 
“depends for its vitality upon a motiva- 
tion which it cannot by itself command.” 

The state’s impotence, Hocking insists, 
is increasingly obvious. It cannot alone 
effectively deal with crime. for “only the 
man who has enough good in him to feel 
the justice of the penalty can be pun- 
ished; the others can only be hurt.” 

Nor can the state of and by itself pro- 
tect legal rights. “There is no moral right 
to property, to liberty, to life itself, in 
the absence of good will. The dilemma 
of the state is that this condition, as a 
moral condition, cannot be legally admin- 
istered.” The power of the state must 
come from a law higher than itself. “It 
is clearly not the destiny of the secular 
state to render the functions of a religious 
community superfluous. On the contrary, 
with the advance of a technical civiliza- 
tion, a church in our broad sense .. . 
instead of tending to wither away, be- 
comes increasingly necessary.” 

Assumed Certitude. Just as religion is 
necessary to the political life, so is it nec- 
essary to the intellectual life of moder- 
nity, which “has largely lost the way to 
ripen the fruit of its own genius.” When 
Descartes announced his famous Cogito, 
ergo sum as the basis for a philosophy, 
neither he nor his successors realized that 
he actually was assuming that “his pri- 
vate certitude was everyman’s certitude in 
kind.” Modern men, taking him at face 
value; not only plunged “into his subjec- 
tive depths”; they also tended to accept 
his belief that the physical universe is 
merely a mathematical process devoid of 
purpose and quality or any rapport with 
man. “With this abandonment of man’s 
native rapport with the whole, the nerve 
of worth in his own living and acting 
silently ceases to function. Here, I venture 
to think, is the root of our malady. For 
this is the first principle of human moti- 
vation: that the meaning descends from 
the whole to the parts.” 

The major question confronting philos- 
ophy is: “How can we keep the treasure 
of subjective depth, and at the same time 
retain hold on universal validity in our 
experience?” Man cannot simply abandon 











Only Viceroy 
gives you 


20,000 

FILTER TRAPS 
FOR THAT 
SMOOTHER TASTE 


AN ORDINARY FILTER 


Half as many filter traps in the other two 
largest-selling filter brands! In Viceroy, 
| 20,000 filter traps... twice as many... 
for smoother taste! 





THE VICEROY FILTER 
The simplified drawings above show the 
difference . . . show that Viceroy's 20,000 
filter traps are actually twice as many 
as the ordinary filter! 
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This is the tiny, tubeless 


Zenith Transistor Radio 
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even in trains, planes, 
boats or automobiles 


America’s 
largest selling 
transistor radio 
THE 
7 TRANSISTOR 

Royal 500" 


POCKET RADIO 


* 7 transistors (not just 4 or 5) for greater 


tone, volume, sensitivity 


* Up to 400 hours battery life with new mercury 
batteries. Or use ordinary dry cells, available 


everywhere, here and abroad 


* Earphone attachment (optional) for private listening 


See and hear the Zenith Royal “500”; you'll agree it 
defies comparison! With precision Vernier tuning for 
pinpoint on-station accuracy, Automatic Volume 
Control. And, we repeat, 7 powerful transistors! 

Its undistorted sound performance, even at high volume 
is equal to many radios more than twice its size 
Operating cost is only a fraction of a cent per hour of 
rich-toned listening. In Black, White, Maroon, 


Tango Pink, or French Beige. $75* 
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Backed by 38 years of leadership in radionics exclusively. Also makers of Television, High Fidelity Instruments, and fine Hearing Aids. 
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moderni:y—it represents too valuable an 
advance; he must somehow find a way to 
pass beyond it. 

The solution to the problem, says 
Hocking. can be found in carrying the 
whole “I-think” subjectivism to its logical 
conclusion. Since man cannot think noth- 
ing, I-think implies an object or experi- 
ence. But every object and experience can 
be shared by others, and so I-think im- 
plies the notion of Thou-art. Science itself 
reveals this sense of “inter-subjective re- 
ality” every time “the lonely experi- 
menter, wherever he is, knows he has dis- 
covered truth as unquestionably a truth 
for everyman ... Modernity has thus 
held to its own type of certitude, its sci- 
ence, its humanistic confidence in human 
thinking—in brief to its ‘I-think’—until 
on its own empirical ground it sees its 
incomplete truth. What religion may say, 
and truly say, is that this inter-subjective 
reality is nothing other than its own eter- 
nal and unswerving doctrine of God.” 

Leadership & Maturity. Indeed, says 
Hocking, this “broader empiricism” is the 
‘potential friend of religion.’ And of all 
religions, Christianity is most at home 
with it, for it was in the Christian West 
that it grew up, That does not mean that 
Christianity must be solely Western: its 
commitment is not to any society or insti- 
tution, but to the simple precept of love 
of God and neighbor. The closer it stays 
to that commitment, the more universal 
it becomes, At the same time, its very 
“travail through the western passes of 
modernity has qualified it, and requires 
it, to take a certain leadership in meet- 
ing the religious problems of the coming 
civilization.’ 

In taking that leadership towards a uni- 
versal religion for a world that is becom- 
ing scientifically one, Christianity need 
not replace other religions. Since in their 
basic concepts—e.g., the idea of dying to 
gain life, the idea of renunciation as a con- 
dition of insight—the great religions are 
already “fused . . . at the top,” they can 
continue to exist within the framework of 
an overall world view which will ‘“neces- 
sarily be Christian in substance.” But to 
achieve leadership, Christianity must first 
recapture the “spiritual iron” that the 
East has never lost. 

rhis call to learn from the East,” says 
Hocking, “will be taking us nearer to the 
spirit of an earlier Christianity! There is 
no stronger endorsement of the lasting 
significance of the message emanating 
from Galilee than the fact that in moving 
forward past modernity we arrive at a 
better comprehension of its changeless 
demands.” 


What's Wrong 


No matter what kind of campus they 
came from, the experts. seemed agreed 
all is definitely not well with the U.S. 
high school. Last week at a conference in 
Chicago, some of the experts, with unusual 
bluntness, pointed out a few of the errors. 

‘The present high school curriculum in 
mathematics,” said Howard F. fehr of 
Columbia Teachers College, “is ou.moded 
oriented to 19th century mathematics and 
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Less on the shelf, more in the mind. 


physics,” and completely fails to relate 
what it teaches with the total structure of 
modern mathematics. “Any 17th century 
mathematician, reappearing upon earth 
today, could enter most classrooms in our 
high schools and, without any prepara- 
tion, teach the present traditional curric- 
ulum, so far is it behind the times.” 

A more general trouble, said Chancellor 
Lawrence A. Kimpton of the University 
of Chicago, is that the educationists have 
so often distorted the doctrines of John 
Dewey. “Thinking begins, says Mr. Dew- 
ey, in an interest or a concern. Therefore, 
said the educator, our problem is to in- 
terest students, and this interpretation 
passed over easily into the distortion of 
amusing and entertaining them. . . Dew- 
ey is really saying that thinking begins in 
maladjustment to the environment and 
continues as an active, tough and difficult 
process .. . This was misunderstood by 
certain professional educators, whose in- 
fluence exceeded their wisdom, to mean 
that the end of the educational process is 
the adjustment of our youngsters to their 
environment with no particular concern or 
activity on their part. For example, grades 
were eliminated so that the young person 
might not suffer the frustration of feeling 
inferior to others ... This enormous 
sensitivity and tenderness for the sense of 
security and adaptation of the child is a 
frightful travesty upon Dewey’s think- 
ing. His was a rigorous mind... 

“And a final grievous error is made in 
the interpretation of Dewey's theory of 
value. He did say that value was growth, 
meaning by that that the good life is being 
endlessly challenged . . . But this prin- 
ciple was translated into a complete lack 
of discipline for youth. Let them express 
themselves, it was said ... only then 
will they grow.” 

Asked Principal William H. Cornog of 
New Trier Township High School in Win- 
netka, Ill.: “How free and wide-ranging 
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invites reading 
and promotes economy 


Your selling message will be received in style — if the 
envelope looks important. And V-rLap envelopes, with 
their smart diagonal seams and pointed flaps, have the 
“Executive Look” just naturally associated with “front 
office” correspondence. The white-wove paper is bright- 
white—takes printing beautifully. 


U.S.E. V-rLap Envelopes in 
regular and postage-saver styles 
are made by an entirely new 
process on jet-speedy machines 
which insure uniformly high 
quality, yet provide significant 
savings. 





Just clip this ad to your letterhead for your 
free copy of “THE V-FLAP STORY” booklet. 
You'll enjoy it. 
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should your curriculum be? Not nearly as 
free and loose as it has become under the 
pressures of a consumer approach to pub- 
lic education.” It is high time “we make 
the raw assumption that it is the mind of 
the student with which the school is most 
concerned” and not with his adjustment 
to society. “The schools are not in busi- 
ness to teach anything to anyone or every- 
thing to everyone. They are not to be con- 
fused . . . with shopping centers. We do 
not, I hope, put signs in our school corri- 
dors: ‘What you don’t see, ask for.’ If we 
have them up, I hope we take down the 
signs which say: “The customer is always 
right.’ ” 


The Genius & the Army 


In pre-Sputnik days, the case of Pri- 
vate Ernest Shult, 24, would probably 
have been laughed off as a bit of routine 
Army bungling. Gangling, brown-haired 
Shult, assistant to a professor at Southern 
Illinois University, seemed to be just one 
more recruit when he reported to Fort 





Richmond Times-Dispatch 
PRIVATE SHULT 
A hole to fit the peg? 


Lee, Va. last April. Since he did not have 
his degree (he was one credit short in 
physical education), the camp tagged him 
“clerk-typist” and thought no more 
about him. Then last fortnight Shult’s old 
professor, Geneticist Carl C. Lindegren, 
let out a blast. The private, said the pro- 
fessor, “is the outstanding mathemat'cal 
genius I have encountered in 30 years,” 
and the Army was “letting him wither on 
the vine.” 

The press made the most of the story, 
revealed that Shult had already published 
highly technical papers now being used at 
Oak Ridge. Speedily the red-faced Army 
announced that it would reassign Snut 
to the Weapons Research Branch of the 
Chemical Warfare Laboratories at the 
Army Chemical Center, Maryland. In- 
stead of 711 Clerk-Typist, Shult will now 
be tagged as 013 Mathematician. 
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CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 


brings to 


I958 


NEW MEANINGS FOR THE NEW CAR BUYER 


It grows increasingly clear that great changes are taking place in concepts of design and 
construction of the motor car in America today. As a result, there are important differences 
between various cars in enjoyments for the owner. These differences are even more 
significant in the 1958 models. What is happening is this... 


1, The Forward Look has achieved a major break-through 
in design, upsetting conventional standards not just in 
style but in handling and performance. The importance of 
these break-throughs is underscored by the most dramatic 


wave of popular approval we have ever experienced. 


2. People realize that authentic, enduring style is impor- 
tant. They also realize that driving discoveries are equally 
important; the ease of pushbutton controls ... the surprise 
of the most controlled ride ever developed ... the new 
Constant-Control Power Steering that works full-time .. . 
the extra safety of Total-Contact Brakes. And, in addition, 
the added authority and economy of new, smoother, 


quieter engines. These are only some of the pleasures that 


define the five great cars of The Forward Look for 1958. 


As you study the pages that follow, you will realize that 
the 1958 cars of Chrysler Corporation offer the authentic 
pattern of Advance Design. You recognize it in the clean, 
flowing, dart-like shape — and in the ingenious rugged 


engineering at the heart of it. 


We invite you to compare design . . . to discover the 
full bounty of exciting achievements that distinguish the 
1958 Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Imperial 
from all other cars. A nearby dealer will be glad to demon- 
strate why The Forward Look reaches farther into the 


future than any other design of our times. 


They're Here! On the next 6 pages CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
shows you why for '58...more than ever THE FORWARD LOOK is the ADVANCE DESIGN! 
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-the exciting look and feel of the future! 


Fireflite 2-door Sportsman by De Soto. Clothes by I, Magnin 


Here is the flight-sweep styling of the future—functional outside, 
spacious and modern inside. 


Here is the power of the future—a new engine of advanced design. 
Quiet, economical and powerful, it brings a new smoothness to driving. 
Here is the ride of the future—new Torsion-Aire is air-borne smooth, 
with unrivaled roadability. No extra cost! 

Here is the convenience of the future—driving is push-button simple; 
parking is fingertip easy. 

Get a glimpse of the future at your De Soto dealer’s today. 


De Soto Division, Chrysler Corporation 


New wide range of prices...starts close to the lowest, rintsweer—big-value leader for 1958. FIREDOME—medium-priced pacemaker. FIREFLITE—the ultimate in luxury. 





MIGHTY CHRYSLER 
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ANNOUNCING THE 


MAKES THE NEWS WITH A NEW 
LUXURY CAR IN A LOWER-PRICED FIELD! 


GLAMOROUS ALL-NEW 
CHRYSLER WINDSOR! 


You'll thrill to its Bold New Look of Success and to its dramatic all-new concept of 
quality construction, performance and prestige... never before available at its price! 


ADVANCE D—New Fiight-Sweep styling! 
GLAMOROUS—New "Luxury Look” Interiors! 
ROOMY —New sofa-wide seats! 

LIVELY—New 10 to1 compression ratiol 
WONDERFUL—New Torsion-Aire Ride! No extra cost! 
SAFEST—New Total-Contact brakes! 

MODERN —New Pushbutton TorqueFlite! * 
EASIEST—New Constant-Contro!l power steering! * 
SCENIC—New Compound-Curved windshields! 
EXCLUSIVE—New Auto-Pilot! * 
THRIFT Y—New dual! carburetion! 


“OPTIONAL AT EXTRA COST 


Today there’s a glamorous new “luxury star” in the medium 

priced field... the all-new 1958 Chrysler Windsor. Never 

before has it been possible to own so much glamour and prestige 
I — . 

for so little . . . and only Chrysler offers it to you today. 


Imagine! Chrysler quality . . . Chrysler luxury . . . Chrysler 
performance! So much more to enjoy! So much less to pay! 
See the all-new Chrysler Windsor at your Chrysler Dealer’s 
today . . . also the Chrysler New Yorker and Saratoga. 


THREE GREAT SERIES IN THREE PRICE CLASSES 
NEW YORKER = SARATOGA . WINDSOR 








Announcing for 1958...the triumphant new 


Finest 


With a sound like the wind, and a starry glitter, the 
magnificent new Imperial for 1958 rolls on the scene. 
Here in all its triumphant beauty is America’s new 
fine-car style leader — acknowledged throughout the 
nation, deeply recognized by the industry itself. The 
Imperial is a superb forerunner of what others may 
have ... later. You may own it, and drive it, now. 
Unique performance characteristics are yours to com- 
mand. For the Imperial, along with its great good looks 
and good taste, places at your service the industry’s 
admittedly finest engineering. Touch a button. You 
summon deep-breathing power which feels limitless, 


_ expression of The Forward Look > 


Turn the wheel. For all its impressive size and length, 
your car handles like silk an experience at 
once thrilling and restful. The exclusive suspension 
system on the Imperial holds you serenely level and 
supremely comfortable on any road, any curve, any 
surface, any stop. 

See the dazzling line-up of nine new models, all avail- 
able with Imperial’s exclusive new Deluxe Dual Air 
Conditioning. Know the wonderful feeling of owning 
the nation’s newest, most exciting motorcar — the 
triumphant Imperial. 

IMPERIAL . . . FINEST PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


EXCLUSIVE WITH THE 5 CARS YOU'VE JUST SEEN: 


TORSION-AIRE RIDE... 


you take the rough spots—level 
no bounce 


you corner—level 


no lean 





the only completely controlled suspension system—and at no extra cost! 


When you first drive a Forward Look car, 
you're in for the surprise—and ride—of 
your life. Such constant, utter control 
you've never experienced before. From 
the moment you take off, you're the boss. 
Bumps... curves... quick-stops . . . 
all are ironed out, as you experience a 


degree of unmatched riding comfort. 


For (58% 


What is Torsion-Aire? It’s more than just 
new springs. It’s a scientifically balanced 
total levelling system. Torsion-bars . . 
shock absorbers . . . levelizer rear springs 
. . Super-cushion tires... smaller wheels 
. ball joints . . . rubber insulation . . . 
all combine to give you the only truly 


new way of cradling your car, and you! 


Torsion-Aire has been tested by over a 
million owners . . . proved by billions of 
driving miles, Torsion-Aire helps make 
possible The Forward Look’s striking 

and strikingly popular—low silhouette. 
There’s generous, new, leg-sprawling 
roominess, too. And—most importantly 


it’s all yours to enjoy at NO EXTRA Cost! 


more than ever, THE FORWARD LOOK is the Advance Design 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH * DODGE * DESOTO « CHRYSLER * IMPERIAL 
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, lumbing ...no substitute can do what copper does! 


Home Lifelines, the pipes that carry water and dispose of waste ... work most efficiently, for a longer 
period of time, when they’re copper. Of all metals, copper best combines high resistance to corrosion 
with durability. Copper water and drainage tube lasts and lasts .. . never clogs with rust. No other 
metal piping can be installed as quickly and easily as copper tube. In fact, today, a quality 

plumbing system of copper can cost the homeowner less than one made with any other type of metal! 


COPPER CORPORATION iC) Fabricating CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. « KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO. 


Subsidiaries: 








MUSIC 





Dazzling Don 


New York Herald Tribune Music Critic 
Paul Henry Lang is noted for long, learned 
phrases, but in one of his reviews last 
week he was reduced to a simple, heart- 
felt “Whew!” Object of Lang’s whewing: 
the finest Don Giovanni in recent mem- 
ory, and probably the most all-round sat- 
isfying show yet mounted by General 
Manager Rudolf Bing at the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

For four years Bing had been looking 
forward to the day when he could replace 
his creaking old Giovanni sets and spring 
the opera's boiling action loose from the 
Met’s antiquated stage. Painter Eugene 
Berman, in many ways the star of the eve- 
ning, brilliantly solved the problem with a 
second curtain halfway back on the stage 
which could be drawn and closed to let 
the scenes change at nervous speed. His 
solid 17th century Seville glowed with 
rust-brown and gold under hot blue skies, 
unfolded to reveal a succession of mag- 
nificent purple-and-crimson interiors. 

Berman's graveyard was bathed in a 
running, watery green light, and the Com- 
mendatore (no longer cumbrously on 
horseback ) glowed dimly through the iron 
grille of a crypt, like a sea creature in 
a grotto. Through the mellow moonlit 
streets moved the kind of cast only a 
great opera house could muster: Cesare 
Siepi, Eleanor Steber, Lisa Della Casa, 
Roberta Peters, Cesare Valletti, Giorgio 
Tozzi, Fernando Corena, Theodor Upp- 
man, all in top form. 

Basso Siepi found his customarily reso- 
nant, mellow notes, plus a larger kind of 
rollicking, swaggering presence that had 
about it much of the animal authority 
Ezio Pinza used to exude in the role. What 
it lacked was only a tincture of malevo- 
lence: Siepi’s acting was sometimes rem- 
iniscent of the reflex actions of a sleek cat 
rather than of a man willing to defy 
Heaven to enjoy earth. Soprano Steber 
presented a rich, blazing, gusty-voiced 
Donna Anna and Soprano Della Casa an 
elegantly anguished Donna Elvira. And as 
Leporello, Basso Fernando Corena not 
only lurched and grimaced about the 
stage in convincing pantomime of a man 
clutching hard to his sanity but turned in 
some of the finest singing of the evening. 
In his first appearance at the Metropoli- 
tan, Viennese Conductor Karl Boehm, 
while distinctly slow-paced, achieved a fine 
balance between his unfamiliar orchestra 
and his veteran cast. In sum, Mozart and 
Met in their glory, 

The Met's seasonal curtain raiser was 
its first production in 36 years of Tchai- 
kovsky’s faded period piece, Eugene One- 
gin. At the end of the second act, the 
character known as Lenski sings one of 
the most meltingly popular tenor arias in 
Russian opera (“Oh where have flown my 
days of springtime?”), turns to face One- 
gin in a duel and is promptly shot dead. 
At the Met last week, Tenor Richard 
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Tucker, as Lenski, was at the top of his 
luminous form; Baritone George London, 
etched against a handsomely stark stage 
set, was magnificently arrogant as Onegin. 
The only trouble was that his pistol failed 
to fire, and Tucker was well on his way 
down by the time an offstage gun went off. 

The rest of the opera missed fire, too. 
Although crammed with some of Tchai- 
kovsky’s most melodious music and 
adapted from Pushkin’s powerfully plot- 
ted poem, the opera never came off as a 


under Conductor Nathan Rakhlin, in the 
Great Hall of the Moscow Conservatory, 
which was packed with 3,000 people, The 
four movements were played without a 
break. None of the music came as a sur- 
prise to Soviet bigwigs in the audience. It 
had had its world premiére shortly before 
in Leningrad, and just to be absolutely 
sure everything sounded the way it ought 
to, Composer Shostakovich had previewed 
the symphony on the piano for a picked 
group of Moscow’s upper-echelon music 
lovers and party-line watchers, 

It was program music, more on the 
level of a movie sound track than a con- 





Tue Met's Don Grovannt, Act I 
M. & M. in their glory. 


music drama. Despite the Met’s handsome 
and expensive staging, the new production 
of Onegin was little more than a pleasant 
opening-night showcase for some attrac- 
tive singing. 


Shosty's Potboiler 


Russia’s Dmitry Shostakovich, 51, is 
one of the 20th century’s most gifted 
composers, but that has not kept Soviet 
politicians from pounding him like a bass 
drum. In the ‘30s and ‘40s Communist 
officials let him have it fortissimo for 
writing music that failed to trace a me- 
lodic line straight to the heart of the 
average Russian, Composer Shostakovich 
has long since recanted his sins and been 
allowed once again to sing for his supper. 
The song he sang last week, his brand-new 
Eleventh Symphony, was supposed to help 
celebrate the goth anniversary of the Rus- 
sian Revolution. Actually, it was dedi- 
cated not to the big (1917) Bolshevik 
Revolution but to the lesser, abortive 
rebellion of 1905. The composition, too, 
was lesser and abortive. 

Its Moscow premiére was performed by 
the Soviet State Symphony Orchestra, 











cert piece. The first movement, ‘Palace 
Square,” evoked an atmosphere of im- 
minent tragedy, with its ominous drum- 
beat in the background. The second, “ Jan- 
uary oth,” is a musical treatment of the 
mob scene on “bloody Sunday.” The third, 
“In Memoriam,” is a funeral hymn to the 
fallen heroes, based on revolutionary songs 
of the period. The fourth, “Tocsin,” rising 
to a crashing coda, was described in a 
Moscow daily as “a call for tireless strug- 
gle for the highest ideals of mankind.” 

The work evidently satisfied Moscow 
brass as a classic example of socialist real- 
ism (although that unsocialist romantic, 
Tchaikovsky, had been capable of similar 
stuff in his heavy-ordnance 1812 Over- 
ture). Last week's audience could almost 
see flashes of fire and smell gun smoke as 
the bugles sounded, the drums beat, and 
the entire orchestra rose to a grand finale 
of cannon fire. The Moscow audience ap- 
plauded the symphony warmly, but not 
with unusual enthusiasm. Wearing a dark, 
double-breasted suit, Composer Shostako- 
vich walked up to the stage and took 
a breathless, jerky bow. Correspondents 
noted that he was fighting a nervous tic. 
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ZENITH 


SINCE 1865 


INTRODUCING this world-famous 
Swiss watch to American men 
of taste. Honored in Europe for 
over ninety years for its style and 
quality. . . winner of 685 first 
prizes for precision in official 
contests at famous Swiss observ- 
atories. From $90. At the finest 
jewelers. Or write for information 
to: Concord Watch Co., 720 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 


In Canada: Granite Jewellery. Ltd., 
527 Queen St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


at 
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THE PRESS 





Snob's Return 


One day in 1950, after 14 years on the 
San Francisco Chronicle, Columnist Herb 
Caen strolled over to Hearst’s Examiner, 
changed the name of his column (from 
“It’s News to Me” to “Baghdad-by-the- 
Bay”), and nearly doubled his salary (to 
$30,000). Last week Columnist Caen an- 
nounced gleefully that he was going back 
to his old paper—at his new price. The 
Chronicle’s normally tight management 
not only agreed to match Caen’s Hearst 
paycheck, now up to $38,000, but prom- 
ised him a raise next year as well. Starting 
date: Jan. 15, when his present contract 
expires. 

By hymning San Francisco’s charms in 
Sacramento-born 
Herb Caen (rhymes with reign) has long 
enjoyed the title “Mr. San Francisco,” 
and one of the most faithful followings of 
any local columnist in the U.S. (Time, 
July 1). On his three-block walk in 1950, 
Caen took with him 10,000 to 15,000 
readers, The upward-struggling Chronicle 


| (circ. 190,045), which has run six colum- 


nists in Caen’s space without filling the 


| gap, hopes that Herb’s homecoming will 





draw an extra 30,000 circulation and re- 
gain some of the advertising that followed 
him to the Examiner (circ. 250,132). 

Like many of his readers who felt that 
his nimble style was showing signs of 
middle-aged spread at Hearst's board, 
Columnist Caen was delighted at the pros- 
pect of returning to the free-and-easy 
atmosphere of his old paper. Grinned he: 
“I guess I'm a Chronicle snob.” 


The Reluctant Potentate 


On the edge of the Iron Curtain, Eu- 
rope’s biggest press potentate last week 
occupied a strategic new foothold. Only 
nine years after buying his first newspa- 
per, Hamburg-based Publisher Axel C. 
(for Caesar) Springer prepared to inten- 
sify his assault on the Berlin market by 
moving high-speed presses and an expand- 
ed staff into new quarters in the city’s 
bustling Ullstein newspaper plant, home 
of prewar Germany's largest press empire. 
Newcomer Springer, who has already swal- 
lowed up almost half of the Ullstein pa- 
pers, was also preparing for the hoped-for 
day when free newspapers will surge east- 
ward in a reunified Germany. 

Tall, elegantly tailored Axel Springer, 


| 45, owns outright three thriving dailies 


and two Sunday papers with total circula- 
tion of more than five million. They reach 
their readers in editions published from 
teletype-linked plants in Berlin, Hamburg, 
Essen, Frankfurt and Munich. Springer 
also publishes five magazines (total circ. 
4,680,000) that range from the weekly 
Das Neue Blatt, a sex-spiced gossip sheet, 
to Hér su! (Listen!), a TV-radio weekly 
whose 2,600,000 sales top all other Ger- 
man magazines. 

The Other Germany. In contrast to the 
stodgy, opinion-packed journals that have 
traditionally formed Germany's newspaper 





diet, Springer’s sprightly, independent pa- 
pers concentrate on news and features. 
His morning Bild-Zeitung, a frothy, pic- 
ture-filled tabloid that has the biggest cir- 
culation (3,000,000) of any newspaper on 
the Continent, pays little attention to pol- 
itics and only skimpily covered Germany's 
election campaign. He launched it only 
five years ago after a London trip exposed 
him to the British popular press. To build 
readership, he borrowed a bag of tricks 
from U.S. and British newspapering, e¢.g., 
traffic-safety contests, horse-drawn coach 
rides for every couple married in Hamburg. 

But Springer also puts out one of the 
country’s most influential serious dailies, 


GERMAN PUBLISHER SPRINGER 
Notes on the bedroom floor. 


conservative Die Welt (245,000), which 
has on its staff some of Germany’s ablest 
political analysts. Though Die Welt usual- 
ly supports Konrad Adenauer’s govern- 
ment, Editor in Chief Hans Zehrer often 
reflects the views of Hamburg’s world 
traders that Bonn should establish closer 
trade and diplomatic ties with Russia and 
Red China (where Die Welt has its own 
correspondent ). 

Unlike German publishers of the ‘30s, 
who through ambition or complaisance 
became propaganda tools for Hitler, Axel 
Springer is an outspoken internationalist 
and firm friend of the West who believes 
that his mission, in his own words, is to 
“help the ‘other’ Germany, the nonmili- 
tant, peaceful Germany of great scientists, 
great spirits, great minds.” He is also un- 
typical of European publishers in hav- 
ing no apparent political ties or ambition 
of his own. 

Hateful Word. The son of an ob- 
scure Hamburg book publisher, Publisher 
Springer sat out World War II with a 
respiratory ailment and at war’s end was 
among the first Germans to win an Al- 
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Massachusetts Mutual announces 


—Premium Rate Reductions 


—Lower Rates for Larger Policies 


—Additional Savu 195 for Women. 





Massachusetts Mutual is now offering nearly all of 
its life insurance policies at lower premium rates. 


Also, you save when you buy a larger policy! The 
rate per $1,000 steps down when you buy a $5,000 
policy . . . further down on a $10,000 policy . . . still 
further down on a $25,000 policy, Why? Because our 
handling expense per $1,000 is lower on larger policies. 


For women, there are important additional savings. 
Massachusetts Mutual has made women three years 
younger than men—in terms of life insurance premium 
rates.* Why? Because women live longer than men. 


And the Massachusetts Mutual policy contracts 
continue to be outstanding for their quality, 
flexibility, and liberality. 


Ask your Massachusetts Mutual man to show you what 
our new premium rates can mean to you in year-after- 
year savings and in security for your family. Or call 
our General Agent listed under “Massachusetts 
Mutual” in your phone book. 


“In a few states, because of statutory limitations, 
women will pay the same premium rates as men, but will receive 


higher dividends under our 1958 schedule. 





A eicakusis: lead 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELO, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Policyholders’ Company 









Zeiss ikon 


now in four models 
from $153, 

at leading dealers. 
Send for booklet. 


CARL ZEISS INC., 485 FIFTH AVE., 


Venus de Milo 


is to sculpture 





WORLD FAMOUS ZEISS IKON CAMERAS 
ARE PRECISION-MADE IN WEST GERMANY 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 











lied license to start a magazine. With 
profits from Hér su! he launched Ham- 
burger Abendblatt, his first daily, in 1948, 
and five years later won out over 16 
other bidders when the British decided to 
sell their occupation paper Die Welt (for 
an estimated $1,000,000). 

Springer keeps a close eye on his empire 
from a penthouse paneled in U.S. pine 
atop his handsome Hamburg headquar- 
ters. Even in bed at night, he fiercely snips 
his papers and scribbles notes to his edi- 
tors that are carefully culled from the 
floor each morning by an aide. Business- 
man Springer seldom interferes in the pol- 
icy decisions of his editors, who have 
greater independence than most editors in 
U.S. chains. Says he: “I hate the word 
‘power.’ I once fired an editor who called 
attention to the ‘power’ I now had in 
my hands.” 


° a eee 
Risky Mission 

For ten months, Indonesia’s boldest and 
best-known newspaper editor, /ndonesia 
Raya’s Mochtar Lubis, 35, has been under 
house arrest for speaking up against Presi- 
dent Sukarno’s drift toward Communism. 
Last week Sukarno’s government took an- 
other step toward its goal of “guided de- 
mocracy.” On pain of suspension, other 
Djakarta newspapers and magazines were 
warned not even to mention Editor Lubis’ 
name. 

Not content with keeping Mochtar Lu- 
bis out of circulation—and out of print— 
Sukarno’s government has shut down his 
crusading paper three times in less than 
a year. From the day of Lubis’ arrest, 
anti-Communist Z/ndonesia Raya (circ, 
40,000), the nation’s leading independent 
daily, started carrying a Page One box 
each morning reminding readers of its edi- 
tor’s arbitrary imprisonment. Ordered last 
month to drop the box, Raya pointedly 
substituted three inches of white space, 
plus another big gap where it would nor- 
mally have carried an editorial explain- 
ing the omission. 

Last week, after being suspended for 
this wordless protest, Raya was allowed 
to publish again on condition that it make 
no attempt to tell readers why it had 
been banned. By contrast with Keng Po, 
Indonesia's biggest paper (56,000), which 
in five months has not run a single edi- 
torial, Raya vowed an editorial last week: 
“We'll continue to fight for truth in so far 
as it is possible to do so.” 

Fighting for the truth has become a 
risky, lonely mission in strife-torn Indo- 
nesia. Since Sukarno’s declaration of mar- 
tial law last March, 17 papers have been 
padlocked for as long as eleven days at a 
time on the pretext of maintaining “peace 
and order.” For editorial criticism of the 
government or even running “unofficial 
information,” eleven editors have been ar- 
rested in the past ten months. None have 
been held as long without trial as Lubis. 
Embarrassed by his stubborn stand, the 
government offered to send him out of 
the country on a “scholarship.” Indignant- 
ly rejecting the chance to retreat, Moch- 
tar Lubis replied: “Either set me free or 
give me a fair trial.” 
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Reoberi the Bruce, Scotland’s 
Prince of Warriors, at the Battle 








12 YEAR OLD of Bannockburn, painted for the 
Chivas Regal Fine Arts series by 


Harvey Woolhiser. His canvas 






conveys the exciting rediscovery 








of lighting, perspective and 


movement that appeared in the 
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America’s most wanted premium Scotch Whisky 





mitment to Her Mujenty the Queen, 
2 0f Provisions and Seetch Whisky, | 






HIVAS BROTHERS LTD. 
of Aterdren, Scotland. Butablished 1801, 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY «© 86 PROOF © GENERAL WINE AND. SPIRITS COMPANY, NEW YORK, No Y. | 

















A car ina class by itself! . . . excitingly styled, with distinctive 


good taste! The 1958 Rocket Engine Oldsmobile sets a 
brilliant new pace in performance—offers up to 20 percent 


you find fresh evidence 


greater fuel economy! Everywhere 
of engineering leadership. New-Matic Ride* (Oldsmobile’s 
true air suspension) offers supreme comfort and smoothness 
—a “design level” ride, regardless of load or road. New Four- 


Beam Headlights greatly improve visibility for your night 


driving safety. Interiors present a new high fashion in 


elegance and refinement. And there’s even a new Trans- 
Portable Radio* that does double duty 
ance car radio and a compact portable! 
part of OLDSmobility . . 


this mobile era. See your Authorized Oldsmobile Quality 


as a high-perform- 
All this is only 


the advanced way to travel in 


Dealer now . . . hell show you much more! *optionol of extro cost 


OLDSMOBILE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Light, strong and virtually maintenance-free . . . aluminum pipes 
can be coupled or welded at money-savy ing speed, 


Surest distance between two points—aluminum pipe 


More and more liquids—even solids—are going places own, they must have a dependable source of aluminum 
faster these days through aluminum pipelines. Alumi- ingot 
num because it’s light and strong. and easy to install. Fortunately—in neighboring Canada, Aluminium 
Aluminum because it resists corrosion. Limited smelts one-fifth of the free world’s aluminum 
Daily—more and more aluminum pipe and tubing is Much of this goes to the United States—not as end 
being put to new ingenious uses... to sheath cable... products—but as aluminum ingot that helps keep U.S 
to make chemical process pipe . . . to create handsome shops and factories running, and furnishes dollars that 
modern furniture . . . to carry life-giving irrigation water. enable Canada to buy more U.S. goods. 
Helping supply this steadily expanding market are an Aluminium Limited, Montreal: Canada’s independent pro- 
increasing number of independent U.S. fabricators. ducer of aluminum ingot for U.S. industries. In New York: 
Since most of them have no smelting facilities of their Aluminium Limited, Inc., 620 Fifth Avenue. 
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Abundant water power in Canada’s river-rich * \ 
northland makes possible the vast quantities a as 


of electricity needed to make aluminum. 
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Aluminum from Canada 





TELEVESTON &"RADIO 





Everybody's Doing It 

TV has always tried to keep its enter- 
tainment “in the family.” Now the family 
is on TV. Pat Boone brought his daughter 
Cheryl Lynn, 3, on his show long past 
her bedtime; the James Masons dragged 
their daughter Portland. 8, along to Dean 
Martin’s show; and in filming her TV en- 
try for this week, Gale Storm warbled to 
eleven-month-old Susanna, who promptly 
went to sleep on camera. Last week Frank 
Sinatra, 39, sang with his bobby-soxer 


daughter Nancy, 17, whom his scripters 
described as having the 
position of a 


“sweet, cool dis- 
strawberry soda.” Says 





Groucno & DauGHTER AT WorK 
Some performances ore prenatal. 


Frankie: “A bit of show-business exposure 
goes a long way toward developing poise 
and self-confidence.” Coming up on future 
Sinatra songfests: Frank Jr., 13, on the 
piano, and Christina, 9, in a dance. 

The stars give other reasons for bring- 
ing their children along. Comedian George 
Gobel says “all children have a need to 
identify with their dad’s work.” Arlene 
Francis puts Peter, 10, on camera because 
“TI just like to have him with me. Some 
people don’t want to go into their private 
lives, but I think we on TV belong to the 
public.” Groucho Marx offers a more prac- 
tical reason for having daughter Melinda. 
II, as a guest: “She's not in my tax 
bracket. We can keep what she makes.” 

The stars don’t necessarily wait for the 
stork either. This week, to model a mater- 
nity wardrobe on Today, Singer Helen 
O'Connell, who is conveniently pregnant, 
will be joined by Dave Garroway’s ex- 
pectant wife. 


The Boredom Factor 

Television took a drubbing last week 
from one of its dearest friends: a TV 
adman. John P. Cunningham, head of 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., whose clients 
will funnel $20.8 million into TV this 
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year, told 700 admen in Atlantic City that 
today’s “pallid programing” is fast rob- 
bing even the best commercials of their 
power. Said he: “People will watch pro- 
grams that bore them. but they tend to 
tune out their minds, which is bad for 
advertising.” 

Tedium seemed to be growing so fast 
in TV that Cunningham’s outfit tried to 
measure “the Boredom Factor” by depth 
interviews, found that heavy percentages 
of ordinary viewers—not just the critics 
—yawning at such TV sacred cows as 
Arthur Godfrey (47%) and Red Skel- 


ton (389). Cunningham feels that the 
Boredom Factor causes “dial-twitching, 
vacant-minded viewing, lower ratings” 


and, as far as the sponsor is concerned 
“less penetration-per-skull per dollar.” 
The boredom is compounded by imita- 
tion within TV, and the industry's inabil- 
ity to look beyond “the ruthless law of 
the [rating] decimal point.” Said Cun- 
ningham: “As advertising men we must 
be interested in all TV, not only in our 
own programs. We want it to be a strong, 
well-rounded medium. A multiplication of 
the same type of show, such as the present 
wave of singers, quizzes and westerns, can 


only narrow the base of TV, restrict its | 


power and its value to the people. Any- 
body who buys another western, unless it 
is a marked creative departure from the 
pattern, ought to turn in his grey flannel 
suit and go to the eternal showers.” 


Review 

The Prince and the Pauper: For its 
one-night stand on the DuPont show, 
CBS's go-minute version of Mark Twain’s 
soufflé of make-believe, abounded in vir- 
tues that spell “long-run” to Hollywood— 
a sumptuous production, an exciting, neat- 
ly organized story, topflight performances 
soundly directed. Producer David Suss- 
kind, searched seven weeks in the U.S. and 
abroad to find a pauper (Johnny Wash- 
brook) to match Rex (The King and /) 
Thompson's prince. coddled his show 
through three weeks of rehearsal. Amid a 
staggering 19 sets, Director Daniel Petrie 
moved his cameras and roo players with 


the fluidity of a movie. “We also put in- | 


ordinate effort into the script,” said Suss- 
kind, “on the outmoded theory that in the 
beginning was the word.” Adapter Leslie 


Slote’s words had dash and swagger, es- | 


pecially as wielded by Canadian Actor 
Christopher Plummer, the prince's droll 
derring-do-it-all. 

Prince also had villainous intrigues, 
swashbuckling swordplay, brawls on 
bridges and effective vignettes of a dark, 
cruel 16th century England, e.g., a weepy 
woman waiting in a cell to hang for 
stealing a yard of yarn; a bandaged old 
man who lost his ears for criticizing the 
Lord Chancellor; and the prince's whip- 
ping boy, hardly bigger than the Great 
Seal used by the pauper to crack nuts in 
the palace. But the play’s most memorable 
image was its gentlest: a lovely little girl 
(Patty Duke, 8) finding the tattered 





| National Safety Council 
tests prove it: 


Reinforced Tire Chains 


STOP 
YOUR 
CAR 


three times shorter 
—increase starting 
and climbing traction 
at least 400% over 
regular tires on ice 








REINFORCED 


TIRE CHAINS 


Carry a set in your car 





Traction you can trust 
—on regular or snow tires 





American Chain & Cable Company 
York, Pa. + Bridgeport, Conn. 





| See / In Business for Your Safety 
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VENICE... In Italy, as in 
ten other nations, the 
choice is “GILBEY'S please.” 


Gilbey’s Gin is so smooth, so dry and so crystal clear, it is 
demanded all over the world! Let this world-wide preference 
for Gilbey’s Gin tell you that you'll like it best! 


"The world agrees on 'GILBEY'’S please’.” 


mc LBEYS GIN 


iN D: GILBEY'S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 90 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W. & A. 
oe GILBEY, LTD., CINCINNATI, OHIO. DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. 
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Patry Duke & Rex THomMpPsON 


‘Oh." 


prince—by then the king—asleep in a 
haystack. The prince identified himself 
as “the king” and, while a tiny kitten 
pawed at her long tresses, she asked with 
disarming, grave eyes: “Oh, what king?” 
“The King of England.” 
“Oh.” 


Pat Boone's Chevy Showroom: Some 
new 1958 cars got in the way on Singer 
Pat Boone’s show, where Guest Bea Lillie 
was introduced as “the imitable.” Bea 
showed plenty of mileage for an old- 


| er model: she poked her thimble nose 


through big fluttering fans, slipped off the 
piano a time or two, tripped over her long 
chiffon scarf. With limp, well-scrubbed 
adoration, Pat said: “You sure deserve the 
reputation you have,” to which worldly- 
wise Bea replied: ““Thanks—I think.” Be- 
fore she got hopelessly boxed in a square 
dance, Comedienne Lillie, 59, and Singer 
Boone, 23, did a spritely spoof of country 
music called / Got Tears in My Ears from 
Lying on my Back in my Bed While I 
Cry Over You. But when Pat offered her 
a cup of coffee, Bea let out the awful 
truth about the rest of her host’s show: 
“No thank you. Might keep me awake 
all through this.” 


Twentieth Century: Tersely titled FB/ 
and scripted by bestselling Author Don 
(The FBI Story) Whitehead,* the latest 
edition of CBS’s new documentary series 
bulged this week with mystery, mobsters 
and storied shots: closeups of Killer John 
Dillinger spreading his dimpled, farm-boy 
charm counterpoised with his hairy, half- 
covered corpse in the morgue; the sad- 
faced mourners at his funeral (where a 
photographer got slugged for being “‘dis- 


* Who last week resigned as Washington bu- 
reau chief of the New York Herald Tribune 
because of ill health and was replaced by Trib- 
man Robert J. (Zisenhower: The Inside Story) 
Donovan. 
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respectful”); a Hollywood extortionist, 
waiting on a street corner for money from 
Actress Betty Grable, getting caught by 
agents disguised as gardeners. There were 
absorbing glimpses of malefactors from 
George (“Machine-Gun”) Kelly to Fritz 
Kuhn and his Nazi German-American 
Bund, as well as behind-the-scenes sleuth- 
ing heroes at work in the FBI’s Quantico, 
Va. laboratories. From secret files came 
a sequence of rare excitement. Filmed by 
G-men through a transparent mirror in 
his office wall, it showed German Spy 
Frederick Joubert Duquesne clandestinely 
removing diagrams of the M-1 rifle from 
his sock. 


Wisdom: What artistic differences put 
asunder 26 years ago TV joined last 
week when Dancers Ruth St. Denis, 80, 


and Ted Shawn, a flabby 66, did a con- | 


versational pas de deux for NBC’s Wis- 
dom, Though the long-married, long- 
separated ancients displayed some vigor- 
ous dancing form—‘Miss Ruth” can still 
kick up a ripply Oriental routine—they 
were liveliest when kicking TV. Shawn 
on TV choreography: “The cameras are 








so nervous they're always coming up | 


under the girls’ skirts or having wind 
machines or closeups. The camera ought 
to stay in one spot and let the dancer 
have his day.” Said silver-haired Ruth: 
“I'm green with envy at the space TV 
gives to baseball. Do you suppose we will 
ever grow up like the Athenians—where 
we really put art first and just entertain- 
ment things second?” 


Budapest String Quartet: Almost as 
unlikely as Wyatt Earp at Carnegie Hall, 
but much more welcome, the famed 
chamber-music ensemble made its debut 
on TV last week in an hour's recital of 
pieces by such rare television tunesmiths 
as Beethoven, Debussy and César Franck. 
Manhattan’s WCBS and Metropolitan 
Educational Television Association de- 
served the hosannas they got for putting 
on a rare treat. They also fell into a 
pitfall of TV culture worship. It occurred 
to no one to point out that chamber 
music was returning to the living room, 
where it started, and to stage the pres- 
entation with informality befitting four 
musicians playing for their own enjoy- 
ment. Instead, in its grave, concert-hall 
atmosphere and the overearnest tone of 


introductions by Composer Norman Dello | 


Joio, the TV men presented the music 
as if it were spinach—very good for you, 
but rather forbidding. 


e ° 
Biggest Negro Station 

Memphis’ radio station WDIA can 
make some rare claims: it finds jobs for 
unemployed, picks up hospital bills, sup- 
ports a home for crippled children, hands 
out scholarships, even locates stray mules 
for farmers. For its pains, WDIA tops 
every station in the mid-South in ratings 
and advertisers. What makes it all the 
more unusual is that it is a “Negro sta- 
tion’ —the biggest and oldest U.S. station 
beamed at Negro listeners. 

Last week. as it celebrated its tenth 
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Bruning Copying Machines Streamline 
Paperwork for F ast-Moving Railroad! 


he progressive New York Central System, 
famous for fast, efficient trains like the 20th 
Century Limited, has streamlined paperwork, too, 
with modern Bruning Copyflex copying machines. 





In New York Central’s accounting operations, 
many reports and statements are reproduced by 
Copyflex directly from original work sheets. Cumu- 
lative reports are prepared-by posting new entries on 
work sheets and making new Copyflex copies. This has 
completely eliminated clerical rewriting, retyping, 
proofreading. Reports go out hours to days earlier, 





| 
You, too, can save time and 
money with Copyflex on al- 
most any paperwork in your 
business. Copyflex machines 


are clean, odorless, economi- 
cal—letter-size copies cost 
| less than a penny each for 
materials. Mail coupon below 
for special literature offer. 


Desk Top Model, $555. Larger Models Available. f 


(BRUNING a 
ppytfex “ 


~--~----Send for your free copy!-------- 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept, 111-A 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 
In Canada: 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 





Please send me my free copy of “Shortcuts to Accounting” and 
further information on Copyflex. 





Name. —Title 





Company 





Address. —_ 





City. County. State. : 
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anniversary, WDIA changed hands for 
$1,000,000. The thumping price, biggest 
ever paid for a Negro station, pointed up 
the findings of a study just released by 
the Radio Advertising Bureau: “The Ne- 
gro market can make—or break—the sales 
| programs of even the biggest advertisers. 
These 17.3 million customers are growing 
in power and influence . . . faster than 
the U.S. average.” Though Negro stations 
were unheard-of ten years ago, they pros- 
per today in every sizable city in the 
South, and in big cities up North. 

After a single forlorn year as a white 
“good-music” station, WDIA began beam- 
ing its voice at 1,230,000 Negroes who 
live within the 50,000-watt range from 
Cairo, Ill, to Jackson, Miss. It was soon 


Since 1948, Ideal’s 

sales have more than tripled, 
increasing from | 
$24,970,000 to $77,690,000 | 
in the nine-year period. 





Mempuis Disk Jockey THeo WaAbDE 
Gold in the fields of cotton. 


For more than 50 years, Ideal stock heeded not only in homes and cars but in 


(and that of ifs predecessor companies) the fields, where cotton pickers still take 
portable radios to pick up the disk-jockey 
ramblings of Theo (“Bless My Bones’’) 
Listing has now been effected Wade and such musical shows as Tan 
Town Coffee Club, Wheelin’ on Beale and 
Hallelujah Jubilee. Despite the jazzy 
the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. | titles, WDIA favors spirituals over romp- 
and-stomp music. 
The station’s strongest pitch is not to 
the ear but the heart. During its 4 a.m.- 
to-midnight schedule, it airs hundreds of 
distress calls, ranging from alarms for lost 
children to pleas for blood donors. As a 
tracer of missing persons, it puts radio's 
fictional Mr. Keen to shame, has a stringer 
system all over the South to help in track- 
ing them down. Last year WDIA gave base- 
Cc t M Ee N T C oO M PA N Y ball uniforms and equipment to 650 boys, 
is now raising funds for an orphanage. 
Like its old owners, WDIA’s new buyer, 
Egmont Sonderling of Oak Park, IIl., is 
14 Plants and 3 Terminals Serving white, and so is its management. With 
Some of the Most Ropidly | more sponsors than he can crowd into his 
Growing Areos of the Nation | schedule, even at the rate of one every 
five minutes, Broadcaster Sonderling plans 
to keep Memphis’ WDIA on the same old 
lucrative beam. 


has been on the Ovér-the-Counter market. 


on the New York Stock Exchange and 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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Tourists view the Gateway to the West, 
Cumberland Gap Nationol Historical Park. 





Cumberland Gap—where you can walk in the footsteps of Daniel Boone 


Beyond the mountain wall was danger, hardship, per- 
haps death, but Daniel Boone was a man who had to go 
there. And so, in 1775, he led a party of pioneers 
through Cumberland Gap into the Kentucky wilderness. 
The Wilderness Road that he hacked out was to become 
one of the major arteries in the settlement of the West. 


Today Cumberland Gap has been set aside for you as a 
National Historical Park—a gift to the people of the 
United States from Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia. 
Here, where these three states meet, you can find traces 
of the original Wilderness Road, Civil War fortifi- 
cations, limestone caves and other interesting geologic 
formations. 


From the Pinnacle, a rocky cliff that towers above the 
Gap, you can see some of the East’s most spectacular 


mountain scenery, little changed since the days of the 
Shawnee war parties. ; 
It has been nearly two centuries since Boone went through 
the Gap and opened up the Wilderness, but Americans 
are still pushing back frontiers exploring the unknown 
The microscope and the slide rule have replaced the long 
rifle, but the pioneering spirit remains unchanged. It is 
the story of America’s past—it is the hope of America’s 
future. You feel it strongly at Cumberland Gap. 


SF 
FREE Tour Information —‘s@qiaap 


If you would like to drive to Cumberland Gap, or any- 
where in the U.S.A., let us help plan your trip. Write: 
Tour Bureau, Sinclair Oil Corporation, 600 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.—also ask for our colorful 
National Parks Map. 


SINCLAIR AGAIN SALUTES “MISSION 66"... the 10-year con- 
servation program for the Nation’s scenic and historic heritage 


—your National Park System. Cumberland Gap National His- 
torical Park and scores of other units of the System are being 


SINCLAIR 


soundly developed and more adequately staffed, thanks to Mis- 


® * * 
sion 66, Its purpose is to enable more and more Americans to F A Great Name in Oi 
oa os 


enjoy their priceless properties wisely, while safeguarding them ior 


fully for future generations. 


<=. BEE IP EIEN Bore 


Another in Sinclair's American Conservation Series 











During 1956 the diamonds imported and processed by Norton for industrial purposes were far 


From diamond mines... 
















For Internal Grinding 
Norton makes these small- 
est diamond wheels, to- 
gether with every other 
ize and type required for 
surface or cylindrical grind- 
ing, sharpening, sawing or 
cutting-off. And each wheel 
has the long-lasting excel- 
lence that assures the user 
steady profits. 


List Price $25,408 and well worth it! This Norton Replacing Four Separate Grinders, this Norton CM-1 multi-wheel grind- 
diamond wheel, built f 





ra pron 





1ent ceramics manu ing machine enables one operator to grind four diameters simultaneously. 





facturer, precision-grinds ext ely hard parts. It Besides freeing three operators for other jobs it reduces capital invest 
ability to last so much longer and grind so much better ment, production time and operating costs. Only Norton offers such 
than other wheels more than justifies its first cost long experience in grinding wheels and grinding machines 


Maki ng better products eed 


greater, in number and in total carat weight, than were available as gem diamonds in the U. S. 


Indust rys Crown Jewels 


The most beautiful and valuable gems ever used for 
personal adornment are not the only diamonds mined. 

Others, known as bort, are vitally important to a wide 
range of industries. Diamond bort, composed of com- 
mercial grade diamonds and of fine-quality diamond 
fragments, is processed into grinding wheels that grind 
materials which cannot be ground in any other way. 

Norton pioneered in this processing. Leadership in im- 


proving every type of grinding wheel as well as abrasives 





has enabled great advancement in diamond wheel manu 
facture and performance including the introduction of 
major bond types and successfully meeting the grinding 
problems of new metals, alloys and materials. 


As a result and like the entire line of Norton ab- 
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“Hot Rods” Heat Longer and Better. Norton CRYSTOLON* 
ilicon carbide) heating elements bring many advantages to 
electric furnace users. Lasting up to three times longer than 


other nonmetallic elements, ““Hot Rods’ heat more uniformly 





and greatly reduce maintenance 


rasives, grinding machines, refractories and new electro- 
chemical materials Norton diamond wheels live up to 
a reputation for exceptional value. 

That is why they are recognized as the Crown Jewels 
of industry for the grinding of carbides, ceramics, stone, 
glass, electronics and all diamond wheel operations. 





ABRASIVES 


Across the world and still expanding 


Abrasive and Grinding Wheel Plants Worcester, Mawss.; 
Santa Clara, Calif.; Hamilton, Ontario; South Africa; England; 
France; Germany; Italy; Brazil 


Behr-Manning Plants Coated Abrasives and Behr-cat Tapes 
Troy, N. Y.; Canada; Australia; France; Northern Ireland; 
Argentina; Brazil 


Electric Furnace Plants Huntaville, Alabama; Chippawa, 
Ontario; Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Quebec; Brazil 


Grinding and Lapping Machine Plant Worcester, Maas. 
Refractories and Electro-Products Plant Worcester, Mane. 


Norton Pike Plant 
Hampshire. 


Bauxite Mines Bauxite, Arkansas. 


Sharpening Stones Littleton, New 


General Offices: Norton Company, Worcester, Maas. 


*Trade-Mork Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ond Foreign Covotries 


to make your products better 
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Standing the test of time... Trees growing tall and true through 


uncounted decades, with the weathered strength of maturity, the hearty nourish 


ment of sun and rain. Few things reach this rich hour of perfection. With the pass 


ing of time comes the gift of distinction enjoyable in the world’s most renowned 


Scotch whisky. Nature’s bounty bestowed its gift on this Great Scotch —blessed it 


with the fri ince of the Scottish highlands over One Hundred And Thirty Years 


Ago. Enjoy its mellow company today and share it with your friends. 


JOHNNIE WALKER: RED LABEL SCOTCH WHISKY 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF + IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Ad 
ww 


BORN 1820 
.- still 


going strong 








The Team That Quit 


Time was when college football was de- 
voted to the classic commandment of 
sport: play to win. From Slippery Rock 
State Teachers to the semipro squads that 
are the pride of the country’s largest uni- 
versities, players and coaches alike were 
devoted to a single statistic, the final 
score, Few teams made more of a business 
of winning than the powerful platoons of 
the Big Ten, and few Big Ten teams had 
a better reason for trying to win last week 
than the husky Hawkeyes of Iowa. 

Not since 1924 had Iowa beaten Michi- 
gan. Having built an undergraduate career 
by winning games for Michigan, Iowa 
Coach Forest Evashevski had never yet 
built a team that could down his alma 
mater. This time the Hawkeyes had a real 
chance; they had the beef; they had the 
brains; and the bruising combination 
seemed enough to wear the Wolverines 
down, By the end of the first half they 
were behind, 21-7, but they had given 
Michigan an awful mauling. 

In the second half they began to move, 
With impressive ease, Iowa tied the score. 
Then, with three long minutes left to keep 
going to victory, the Hawkeyes quit. They 
simply ran out the clock and settled for a 
21-21 tie. His boys seemed to have “run 
out of gas,” as Coach Evashevski saw it. 
To 90,000 booing spectators at Ann Ar- 
bor, it seemed as if Forest Evashevski and 
his team had broken a commandment. 


The Tie That Binds 

All last year Yale’s Nicholas John Kan- 
gas Was an unnoticed, third-string fresh- 
man halfback. This year, still stubbornly 
trying to make the grade, Nick had car- 
ried the ball exactly four times for the 
Eli varsity. Coach Jordan Olivar could not 
seem to find a spot for the light (160 Ibs. ), 
little (5 ft. 9 in.) scrapper. Only an act 
of desperation sent Nick into the big game 
with undefeated Dartmouth last week. 

It was the third quarter, and Yale was 
losing 7-0. Its scat backs were slipping all 
over the rain-drenched turf; Quarterback 
Dick Winterbauer had tried only one pass, 
and that had been intercepted. Then Half- 
back Dick Winkler was injured, and there 
was nobody left but Nick. For all but ten 
seconds of the time that remained he was 
more than enough. His sure-footed drive 
carried Yale to two touchdowns, and he 
helped hold off the Indians until the clock 
had almost run out, But Dartmouth’s des- 
perate Quarterback Dave Bradley, wob- 
bling passes everywhere, connected for a 
last-second touchdown. In a 41-game se- 
ries, shot through with spectacular finishes, 
no Yale-Dartmouth contest has seen both 
teams so satisfied to save a 14-14 tie. 


The Middies' Magic 


When North Carolina upset Navy last 
month, Football turned sour at Annapolis. 
The embarrassed Middies had been trying 
too hard. To loosen them up, Coach Eddie 
Erdelatz encouraged a corny gag: every 
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Arthur Siegel 
Navy's WELLBORN v. NotrE DAME 
Tired enough to be tough. 


game was dedicated to a nicely rounded, 
nonexistent damsel named Rosie Ragoni. 
And for Rosie the Navy won. But against 
the unbeaten and untied Irish of Notre 
Dame, the team needed stronger magic. 
It was provided unwittingly by Navy's 
athletic director, Captain Slade Cutter. 
The Middies were getting a little tired of 
his reminders that every game except the 
Army game was only a practice scrim- 
mage. So, instead of playing for the love 
of Rosie, they were spurred by their 
pique with Slade—and learned to their 
surprise that the former Navy football 
hero had been right all along. 





Internctional 
GoLrers NAKAMURA & Pace 
Happier at the | 3th hole. 


After a first-period fumble gave the 
Irish a touchdown, the Middies took com- 
mand as if they were scrimmaging with a 
squad of plebes. Quarterback Tom For- 
restal called plays with professional pre- 
cision; when he needed extra yardage, 
Fullback Ray (“Tex”) Wellborn was al- 
ways ready to oblige. A tireless transfer 
student from Rice Institute, Wellborn ran 
for two touchdowns, caught a Forrestal 
pass for a third. Final score: 20-6. “I just 
happened to be following those big horses 
said he. “Tom called ‘em, I ran ‘em, they 
blocked ‘em. Which was a modest way 
of saying that Tex Wellborn had made 
everybody in a Navy uniform—including 
Captain Cutter—look good, 


Scoreboard 

@Seamen who sail under the “Red 
Duster” of the British merchant marine 
have borne that ensign proudly over all 
the world’s oceans. But last week some 
swabbies from the Cunard liner Queen 
Mary drifted onto a lee shore and scut- 
tled their pride in one of the dockside 
saloons of Manhattan’s Twelfth Avenue. 
A boatload of deck apes from the S.S. 
United States, led by deadeye ‘Tex” 
Rozelle, challenged the visitors to a round 
of darts, and whipped the limeys at their 
own sport, five games to four. Britannia’s 
seapower had not known such disgrace 
since the United States captured the 
North Atlantic speed championship back 
in 1952. 

Q After watching his beautiful bay colt 
Stephanotis stumble out of the money in 
last year’s Epsom Derby, Hungarian-born 
International Banker Arpad Plesch de- 
cided that the animal had heart trouble. 
And he could think of no better heart 
specialist. than President Eisenhower's 
own, Dr. Paul Dudley White. “His hobby 
is looking at cardiograms of horses,” said 
Plesch, so he sent Dr, White an electronic 
tracing of Stephanotis’ heartbeat. The 
good doctor, who also takes an interest 
in the tickers of whales, took one look 
and pronounced the colt fit. Reassured, 
Stephanotis won last week's classic Cam- 
bridgeshire Handicap at Newmarket and 
earned an invitation to Laurel ( Md.) for 
the Washington, D.C. International later 
this month. 

@ His trip to Tokyo should have been 
a relaxing diversion for crack Amateur 
Golfer Frank Pace Jr. President of the 
General Dynamics Corp. and onetime 
Secretary of the Army, Pace was simply 
a spectator, watching Japan’s Torakichi 
Nakamura and Koichi Ono win the Inter- 
national Golf Association’s Canada Cup 
(Time, Nov. 4). But after viewing the 
wearing competition, Golfer Pace donned 
his other hat, spoke out as president of 
the I.G.A., and proposed in all seriousness 
that matches should be cut from 18 to 
twelve holes. After this revolution on 
the links, argued Pace, the player would 
no longer arrive home worn out and 
grouchy. Courses would be less crowded 
as men teed off on holes 1. 7 and 13. 
“Everyone would be happier,” said Pace, 
“the player's secretary, his wife, even the 
man himself.” 
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INDUSTRY'S FOUL-WEATHER 


‘In providing industry with a unique all-weather, door-to-door 
service, railroads have shown a determination to continue as the 
backbone of mass transportation.""—Arthur K. Atkinson, President. 


In July, 1954, Wabash entered the new trailer 
on-flatear field with service between Chicago and 
New York. Response was terrific. Customers liked 
“Pjgoy-Back” in foul weather and fair because 
they could get delivery when they wanted it, be 
cause goods arrived damage-free, and because 
many shipments too small for minimum freight 


car weights were large enough for economical 


WABASH: Modern 





on the move- 





FRIEND 


“Piggy-Back”’ movement. 


Today, Wabash “Piggy-Back” 
railroads to serve 25 states, and President Atkinson 
Jack’ 
the freight car, we expect it to continue growing 
of rail 
dependability and speed with the truc k's door-to- 
door flexibility.” 


connects with 36 


will not rep 





predicts, “though ‘Piggy 


as it combines the inherent advantages 





railroad on the move 
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THE THEATER 





New Musical in Manhattan 


Jamaica (music and lyrics by Harold 
Arlen and E. Y, Harburg; book by Har- 
burg and Fred Saidy) boasts Lena Horne 
and much that is stylish and charming. Its 
achievement, to be sure, is more one of at- 
mosphere than of action, of grace than of 
speed. The humor in Jamaica is covert 
and glancing; the very hurricanes blow up 
too fast to be spectacular; even the calyp- 
so recalls an island charmer of long ago. 

The danger in all this is growing lan- 
guor and ultimate drowsiness. That is 
what befell Composer Arlen’s tropical 


Lena Hornt 
Lightly strummed—but stylish. 


House of Flowers, with its far more prom- 
ising book. But though the book of Ja- 
maica, in short, has an idiot simplicity 
and an almost insolent lack of purpose, it 
sort of timidly shuffles about between 
tunes, seldom even daring to let go with 
gags. Moreover, the book has Lena Horne 
on every page, and Harold Arlen to turn 
the page while she is singing one or an- 
other of his songs. She is beautiful, and 
with what elegant sexuality she twists 
about in tight-curving, fishtail skirts. She 
is accomplished in a way all her own, sel- 
dom raising her voice, never neon-lighting 
her effects. With equal seductiveness, she 
spoofs mechanization in Push the Button, 
or great-men-turned-to-dust in Napoleon, 
or sings woman-to-woman in Ain't It the 
Truth or woman-to-man in Take /t Slow, 
Joe. As a much earthier seductress, Jo- 
sephine Premice jiggles and jabbers with 
fine mocking verve. 

Happily, Composer Arlen’s score, here 
modestly intricate, there suddenly lyrical, 
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has more individual appeal and island 
charm than routine tropical heat. The en- 
tertaining lyrics in Jamaica are never 
once belted out, nor are the tunes whis- 
tled afterwards in the lobby. A show so 
lightly strummed, so insouciantly strutted, 
so frilled and beflowered needs to be styl- 
ish. Jack Cole’s pictorial dances, Oliver 
Smith's airy sets, Miles White's gorgeous 
costumes give it style. If it has almost no 
Broadway snap, it has even less Broad- 
way brassiness. If this is a Jamaica with 
little ginger and no rum, those, after all, 
are largely its exports. From at least a 
musicomedy standpoint. Lena Horne, gay 
colors, winning tunes—and even shiftless 
lie-in-the-sun librettos—are its tourist 
attractions. 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Fair Game (by Sam Locke) concerns a 
very young, fetching and modest-budgeted 
divorcee who comes to New York to study 
at City College. She is soon modeling size 
tens in the garment center as well, with 
half the members of the garment trade 
making very forward passes. But she 
straight-arms them one and all, and over- 
eager professors too; and after one near 
slip because of temporary despondency, 
she finds that the offers of mink stoles are 
changing into proposals of marriage. 

One of those breezy, mass-aimed, gag- 
and-garter comedies that now and then 
run for a year or more, Fair Game boasts 
a decidedly helpful production. Sam Le- 
vene is a deft low-comedy actor, Ellen 
McRae a fresh and attractive heroine, 
Robert Webber a likably convincing hero. 
They endow the show's better scenes with 
life and laughs, and Playwright Locke has 
a knack for bright broad lines. But bad 
hobbles after good, and crude latches onto 
clever in a shamelessly oversolicitous, 
never-change-the-subject exploitation of 
the girl-who-cries-wolf theme. Fair Game 
not only tosses in every gimmick, it usu- 
ally tosses it in twice. And it not only 
spells out every word, it has a resolutely 
meager vocabulary. 


The Square Root of Wonderful (by 
Carson McCullers) obviously stems from 
a writer of talent. But in Square Root the 
talent seems in hopeless disarray. The au- 
thor of The Member of the Wedding has 
Written on a variety of themes, in a va- 
riety of tones, at a variety of tempos. 
Possessing sufficient material for several 
plays, Square Root, for lack of integra- 
tion, largely comes off no play at all. It 
makes plain throughout, not least by way 
of hate, that the square root of wonderful 
is love. Its parts are not only greater than 
the whole; they also destroy the whole. 

With three of its characters evoking 
Tennessee Williams’ Glass Menagerie, the 
play has also the three-pronged subject 
matter of Cat on a Hot Tin Rooj. An 
elderly, genteelly despotic Southern moth- 
er has badly hurt her daughter and her son 

the daughter is an all-tied-up-in-knots 
old maid; the son a psychotically bitter, 


» An announcement 
to Gentlemen 


F it is your Custom 
to enjoy a Scotch with both AGE 
& nobility, be advised that our 
House imports 20-year-old 
Martin's Fine & Rare and 
12-year-old Martin's De Luxe. 
To be found at private 
clubs, fine publick taverns, 
spirit shops, hostelries, etc. 

Put some aside today. 
— Respectfully, 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
New York, N. Y., importers thereof 
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Air-Conditioned Rooms 
Radio and Television 
Finest Cuisine 
Convention Facilities 
No Charge for Children | 


(except in Miami Beach) 


Call your nearest | 
Albert Pick Hotel or 
Motel for free 
Teletype Reservations 


Birmingham, Ala....... Pick-Bankhead 
Canton, 0.......++.05- Pick-Belden | 
Chicago, Ill............ Pick-Congress | 


Cincinnati, 0.. 
Cleveland, 0.. 
Columbus, 0.. 


..Pick-Fountain Square 
. Pick-Carter | 
. -Pick-Fort Hayes 











Dayton, 0..... . .Pick-Miami 
Detroit, Mich.. . .Pick-Fort Shelby 
Evanston, lil... . .Pick-Georgian 
Flint, Mich...... . -Pick-Durant 


. -Pick-Antlers 
. .Pick-Nicollet 


Indianapolis, Ind... 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





Pittsburgh, Pa......... Pick-Roosevelt 
St. Louis, Mo.......... Pick-Mark Twain 
Pick-Melbourne 
South Bend, Ind....... Pick-Oliver 
Toledo, 0....cccccreces Pick-Fort Meigs 
Topeka, Kan.......... Pick-Kansan 
Washington, D.C. ..Pick-Lee House 





Youngstown, 0........ Pick-Ohio 
ALBERT PICK MOTELS 


Chattanooga, Tenn.....Holiday Inn Hotel 

Colorado Springs, Colo..Holiday Inn Hotel 

Miami Beach, Fla . Albert Pick Hotella | 
Natchez, Miss... . . Holiday Inn Hotel 
Portsmouth, Va.. . Holiday Inn Hotel 
Rockford, Ill, oe ene Motel 
Terre Haute, And... .Holiday Inn Hotel 





New York Sales Office, MUrray Hill 7-8130 
Chicago Sales Office, STate 2-4975 


Write for your 
Pick Credit Card and 
free pictorial booklets 


ALBERT PICK HOTELS 


20 N. Wacker Drive + Chicago 6 
Dept. T-404 


| frustrated 


| and staunch McCarthy 


writer. The son has in turn 
badly hurt the simple girl (Anne Baxter) 
who twice. from sheer sexual compulsion, 
became his unhappy wife. Divorced now, 
he comes from a mental home to break in 


| upon her romance with an uncomplicated 


architect. All the time, amid such a frac- 
turing of lives. people sit about. exhibiting 
the farcical side of family life. 

The farce moments can be entertaining 
and brightly cockeyed. The old maid 
daughter (well played by Martine Bart- 
lett) is both amusing and touching. The 
son's outbursts can have a mad-dog howl 
and bite, But so abruptly do things shift 
focus, so wildly do they change tone, that 
farce firecrackers negate real bullets, and 
virtues are turned into faults. Where, by a 
stylized atmosphere and a sardonic inflec- 
tion, Waltz of the Toreadors could mate 
humor with horror. lace wormwood with 
Vichy, Sguare Root jangles with false 


notes, Where. again, Williams could make 
a dynamic—if uncentered—story of Cat, 
could drive abreast the three themes of a 
blighted marriage, a parent-and-child re- 
lationship and a_ girl's family-in-law, 
Square Root cannot drive them tandem. 

Unhappily, in the attempt to do so, 
Carson McCullers’ brilliant individuality 
and special feeling for life have been 
clouded and blurred. Aided by a sensitive 
production, The Member of the Wedding 
was a successful mood play. With a much 
less helpful production, Square Root is all 
clash of moods. Though plainly the ob- 
ject is to deplore complicated neurotic 
love, the wrecked marriage is treated too 
realistically for a play with so special an 
angle of vision. Again, though the object 
is to exalt simple feeling, the love story is 
so romantically colorless as to leave no 
angle of vision at all. What generally 
emerges is a square root in a round hole. 





MILESTONES 





Married. Vera Franceschi. 27. petite 
(about 5 ft.) San Francisco-born concert 
pianist; and Daniele Barioni, 27, Italian 
tenor who made his Metropolitan Opera 
debut last year in Tosca on a few hours’ 
notice; she for the second time, he for 
the first; in Manhattan. 


Died. Dr. Richard C. Hubley. 31, zest- 
ful, white-haired geologist, glaciologist, co- 
ordinator of the U.S. International Geo- 
physical Year glaciological program for 
the Northern Hemisphere, leader of a 
four-man scientific expedition encamped 
(at 8,000 ft.) since April on McCall Gla- 
cier in Alaska’s Brooks Range; apparently 
by his own hand (stripped to the waist, 
he walked some 200 yd. from camp, lay 
down in zero weather, froze in time- 
honored Eskimo-suicide fashion ). 


Died. Herman Welker. 50. outspoken, 
aggressive one-term (1951-56) Republican 
Senator from Idaho, diehard reactionary 
supporter; of a 
brain tumor: in Washington. 

Died. Charles W. (Charlie) Caldwell 
Jr., 56, Princeton University’s canny head 
football coach since 1945; of cancer; in 
Princeton, N.J. A onetime (class of 35) 
Tiger gridiron great (fullback on the 192 
“Team of Destiny”), Caldwell ubtionnty 
clung to his modern version of the old- 
fashioned single-wing formation, brought 
Old ‘Nassau untied and undefeated elevens 
in 1950 and 1951, won six Big Three 
(Harvard-Princeton-Yale) championships 
in six years (1947-52), Was voted 1950's 
“coach of the year. 





Died. Gianni Caproni, Count of Ta- 
liedo, 71, Italian aviation pioneer, whose 
first 1912 Caproni monoplane set speed, 
altitude and distance records: of a heart 
attack; in Rome. Builder (in 1914) of the 
first multimotored airplanes to stay aloft. 
Caproni converted them to bombers, pros- 
pered during World War I on the side of 


the Allies. later became a Fascist and 
provided Mussolini with planes for his 
Ethiopian raids. 


Died. Louis B. (for Burt) Mayer, 72, 
one of the founders of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer; of leukemia; in Los Angeles (see 
CINEMA). 


Died. Peter Goelet Gerry, 78. longtime 
(1917-29, 1935-47) Democratic U.S. Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, wealthy great- 
grandson of Elbridge Gerry. a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence; after 
long illness; in Providence. His state's 
first popularly elected Senator, shy Peter 
Gerry was a staunch New Deal foe, 
helped organize the opposition that killed 
F.D.R.’s 1937 Supreme Court packing bill 
but, as an internationalist, supported New 
Deal foreign policies, 


Died. Robert Livingston Gerry. 80, 
Manhattan realtor and investment bank- 
er; after long illness—and unaware of 
the death a few hours earlier of his broth- 
er Peter (see above); in Delhi, N.Y 


Died. Mahonri Mackintosh Young, 80, 
versatile sculptor, painter, etcher, one of 
Mormon Prophet Brigham Young's 300- 
odd grandchildren; of a bleeding ulcer 
complicated by pneumonia; in Norwalk, 
Conn. Young taught (on and off since 
1917) at Manhattan's Art Students 
League. kept within the realistic tradition, 
created two of his best-known works for 
his native Salt Lake City: Sea Gull Mon- 
ument and Pioneer Monument, 


Died. Mrs. Martha 
Munger Black, 91, sharp-witted onetime 
Tory member of Canada’s Parliament. 
hard cussin’ (“I'm no lady”). Chicago- 
born “first lady of the Yukon.” who took 
off for the Klondike gold fields in 1898, 
prospected, managed a sawmill, was elect- 
ed an M.P. from the Yukon in 1935; after 
long illness; in Whitehorse, Yukon. 


(“Mattie”) Louise 
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Arthur and Kathryn Murray in their New York headquarters. Weldwood paneled walls are Oak (left) and Brazilian Rosewood (right). Architect: M 
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How busy places keep their dressed-up look 
with beautiful Weldwood real wood Paneling 


In offices, stores, institutions—wherever practical consider- 
ations such as durability and easy maintenance are as 
important as handsome appearance—Weldwood Paneling 
is often the only effective solution. It’s economical, too . 
installation costs less than you may think, and annual papering 
or painting problems give way to an occasional waxing. 
Weldwood Paneling comes in various forms to meet 
virtually any situation. For example, Flexwood makes real 
wood paneling possible even on curved walls, and Movable 
Partitions let you change office layouts overnight. Whichever 
you select, for your business or home, your Weldwood 


Weldwood Paneling makes o pleasant 
clean even near king a 

B/G Restaurant, 10 £ Nev act ‘ ¢ 
Chicago abinet Contractor: Equipment Manufacturing Company of Chi 





Paneling is guaranteed for the life of the building. 


FREE WELOWOOD BOOKLET, “Functional Beauty for Business and Institu- 
tional Interiors.” Write for your copy and list of more than 100 
Weldwood sales offices. We shall be glad to have a Weldwood repre- 
sentative consult with you or your architect. United States Plywood 
Corporation, Dept. T11-i1, 55 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Paneling * Flexwood* Partitions 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
In Canada: Weldwood Plywood, Ltd 


Weldwood Flexwood elected w € with clott es ir 


more than 40 w on be t yuick Ww for low main- 


rris Lapidus, N. Y, 








GUARANTEED 10 GO THRU ICE, MUD 


TOWN & COUNTRY TIRES WITH 


WITH HUSKY, DEEP-BITING TRACTION BARS No more 
spinning in snow, slush or mud when these 
traction-action bars bite in and take hold! Yet 
on dry roads you get hum-free, whine-free 
riding comfort and long, carefree mileage com- 
parable to a regular passenger car tire. 





WITH BUILT-IN SKID-RESISTERS AND SHARP-ANGLED 
CLEATS Those action-angled cleats, molded in the 
extra-width tread, are powerful non-skid forces 
in themselves. But that’s not all! Their design 
also includes thousands of almost invisible Skid- 

; for extra gripping action on slick 
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PREVENTS TRACTION LOSS DUE TO "PACKING UP" As 
your Firestone Town & Country Tires revolve, 
centrifugal force ejects snow or mud from the 
exclusive Firestone tread to prevent it from 
“packing up.” This self-cleaning action keeps 
the tread clean and sharp—always ready for ‘ 
instant traction action! — 











OR SNOW OR WE PAY THE TOW! 


STOP ONCE AT FIRESTONE AND GET SET 
TO GO ALL WINTER 





Avoid starting 
worries—put a new 
Firestone Dri-Charge 
Battery in your car. 
Always fresh 
power-producing 
acid is added after 
installation, 


Firestone 
BRAKE LINING 


Good brakes ars 
vital to safe winter 
driving. Firestone 
Matched Set Brake 
Lining assures you 
safe stopping power 
on any roads, in any 
weather 


ae 
quicker starts, 
» your battery 
install new. Fire- 
stone, AC or Auto- 
Lite Spark Plugs in 
your car at your 


nearby Firestone 
Dealer or Store, 








Before you put anti 
freeze in 
install new Firestone 
Radiator Hose and 
put on a new Fire- 
Fan Belt at 
your Firestone Dealer 
or Store 


your car, 


stone 





Don't let the first 
cold snap catch you 
unprepared, Protect 
your radiator NOW 
with permanent 
Firestone Frigitone, 
or long-lasting Fire- 
stone Frigitol 





Start winter right! 
Have your radiator 


flushed with Fire- 
stone Radiator 
Cleaner and Rust 


Inhibitor. And have 
a new Firestone Oil 
Filter installed 


NOW... genuine Firestone Town & Country Winter Tr2ads 
applied on sound tire bodies or on your own tires 


only $ 1 699 


Size 6.70-15 black, exchange plus tax 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1957, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening on ABC television. 














How a new kind of copper keeps little girls happier 





EX) 


heads a sre cast inside molds of elect 


ned poe like that t left at 


THE PROBLEM: Little girls are fussy 
Dolls must have carefully modeled fea 


tures, toenails, and fingernails — have 


skins that feel soft and smooth. So most 
doll bodies and heads are now formed of 
velvety-smooth vinyl] pl stisol, cast in 
precision, one-piece copper molds 
Making molds is trick The Plasti- 
plate ( o., South River, N. ]., a leader in 
the field, does it this way A wax o1 
loll gets a thin 


conductive coating of silver. Then cop- 


vinyl master model of 


per is built up on the silver in an acid 
coppt r electroplating tank to form a shell 
about one-eighth inch thick. When the 
model is removed, the copper shell be 
comes a me-piece doll mold W ith ordi- 
nary copper anodes great care was 
required to make sure that molds were 
uniformly accurate in detail — that they 
could stand the strains of production in 


automatic casting machines 


THE SOLUTION: Two vears ago, Plas- 


tiplate tried out “Plus-4 phosphor 
ized copper Anodes in one electri 


plating tank. The molds from this tar 
were superior In uniformity strength 
nd toughness. The deposit vas better 
on hard-to-reach surfaces, det 


the greater “throwing power” of “Plus-4 


nstrating 


Anodes. Scrap was cut and tank maint 
Now all of Plastiplate s 
tanks are supplied with “Plus 4” Anodes. 


nance simplific 


THE FUTURE: In the rapidly growing 
field of electroforming — for all kinds of 


intricately shaped parts requiring high 


precision — “Plus-4” Anodes will play an 
ever greater role it cutting costs improv 

ing quality. They illustrate how Ana- 
conda and its n wufacturing Companies 


The American Brass Company and 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 


constantly seek better wavs of doing 
j 





things with nonferrous metals and pr 
ucts. For helj in vour metal problem, 
sce the Man from Anaconda. The Ana 
cur la ( ompany 95 Br vadw 1y New 
York 4, N. Y, 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY—ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 





RELIGION 





A Time to Speak 


Georgia's standpat segregationists got a 
shock with their Sunday paper this week. 
Glaring from the pages of the Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution (cire. 312.559) 
was a statement signed by almost every 
leading Protestant minister in Atlanta— 
So in all—which came out foursquare for 
the Christian view of race relations, indi- 
vidual liberty and the law of the land. 

The 1,300-word statement was sparked 
by Alabama-born Dr. Herman L. Turner 
pastor of Atlanta’s Covenant Presbyterian 
Church, and written by an informal group 
of 30-odd ministers who agreed with him 
that “the time had arrived when we had 
to say something.’’ Other Southern church 
groups have spoken out against segre- 
gation more or less directly, but the 
Georgia statement is far the firmest and 
the most widely based. Specifically, the 
Georgia ministers flatly condemned the 
oft-repeated threat by Governor Marvin 
Griffin et al. to abolish the public school 
system in order to circumvent the Su- 
preme Court's anti-segregation decision. 

Says the statement: 

“We do not pretend to know all the 
answers. We are of one mind, however, in 
believing that Christian people have an 
especial responsibility for the solution of 
our racial problems and that if, as Chris- 
tians, we sincerely seek to understand and 
apply the teachings of Our Lord and Mas- 
ter we shall assuredly find the answer . 
We do believe that all Americans, whether 
black or white, have a right to the full 
privileges of first-class citizenship. To sug- 
gest that a recognition of the rights of 
Negroes to the full privileges of American 
citizenship, and to such necessary con- 
tacts as might follow, would inevitably 
result in intermarriage, is te cast as seri- 





Charles Pugh 


ATLANTA'S Pastor TURNER 
Straight from the church on Sunday. 
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ous and unjustified an aspersion upon the 
white race as upon the Negro race.” 

The statement emphasizes six principles 
for thought and conduct: 

1) “Freedom of speech must at all costs 
be preserved. “Truth is mighty and will 
prevail.’ No minister, editor, teacher, state 
employee, businessman or other citizen 
should be penalized for expressing himself 
freely, so long as he does so with due re- 
gard to the rights of others.” 

2) “As Americans and as Christians we 
have an obligation to obey the law.” 

3) “The public school system must not 
be destroyed.” 

4) “Hatred and scorn for those of an- 
other race, or for those who hold a posi- 
tion different from our own, can never be 
justified.” 

5) “Communication between responsi- 
ble leaders of the races must be main- 
tained. One of the tragedies of our present 
situation is found in the fact that there is 
so little real discussion of the issues except 
within the separate racial groups.” 

6) “Our difficulties cannot be solved in 
eur own strength or in human wisdom. It 
is appropriate, therefore, that we approach 
our task in a spirit of humility, of peni- 
tence, and of prayer.” 


The Littlest Messiah 


Elias Murambodoro’s father was fright- 
ened. What kind of son, he wondered, had 
he put into the world? The boy had begun 
to talk unusually early, and the father 
finally concluded that voodoo must be to 
blame. Throwing mother and child out of 
his hut, he disappeared into the bush. 

According to Elias’ mother, the boy 
was unusual in other ways. He was born 
with all his teeth, she claimed, a sure sign 
that he had come straight from Heaven. 
He was preaching the Gospel before he 
was a year old. and at five, she said, 
Elias could read the Bible upside down in 
several African languages. With her hus- 
band out of the way, Mother Muram- 
bodoro (who had often listened to Prot- 
estant missionaries) loudly proclaimed 
that Elias was Jesus reborn with a black 
skin. and many an African believed her. 

Nine months ago, in the township of 
Harere, on the outskirts of Salisbury, 
capital of the Central African Federation, 
litle Elias first mounted the pulpit—a 
Pepsi-Cola crate. The six-year-old boy 
was handsome, dignified; he exuded au- 
thority and wore shoes. His mother, in 
a flowing white robe, stood behind him 
chanting softly and clasping her hands. 
About them gathered a crowd of naked 
children, zoot-suited men and women in 
gaily-colored print dresses. Little Elias 
threw back his head and closed his eyes. 
“Hear my word!” he cried in Shona, a 
native dialect. “It was your fault, sinners, 
that our Lord died on that cross. He was 
nailed up there because you have been 
liars, thieves and adulterers before and 
after he went to his death. Repent, if he 
is to return to your hearts and homes.” 

No mere parroter of the Gospel, Elias 





Arrica’s ELIAS MURAMBODORO 
Straight from Heaven with teeth. 


displays an exceptional knowledge of the 
Scriptures. Two weeks after he began his 
meetings, he was drawing crowds of 2,000 
and 3,000 people. With the jungle grape- 
vine at work, word spread that he had 
the power of miracle healing, and hun- 
dreds of sick and maimed Africans in 
Rhodesia flocked to pray at his feet. 

Mother and child are currently travel- 
ing up and down Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia holding healing services. Last 
week, before mud huts and in forest clear- 
ings, Elias opened his services to open- 
mouthed Africans: “Do not mock that 
a child should dare to speak to his elders, 
because I bring you the words of God.” 
Christian missionaries in Rhodesia plan 
to dissuade their converts from following 
little Elias, but they are waiting to see 
whether the boy is just a freak or whether 
he will really catch on. Meanwhile, Elias 
has expressed his earthly ambition. Said 
he: “I want to become the world’s young- 
est bishop.” 


Words & Works 


Q Billy Graham's five-month New York 
Crusade, which officially closed last week 
with a rally attended by 40,000 at Man- 
hattan’s Polo Grounds, drew audiences 
totaling 2,145,000 and resulted in 60,577 
“decisions for Christ. 

@ A nonprofit, nondenominational _reli- 
gious organization called the Partnership 
Foundation announced a contest open to 
clergymen and religious educators of all 
faiths and offering prizes totaling $40,250 
(first: $10,000) for an answer to the 
questions: “How can man be made and 
kept conscious of the presence of God 
within him? How can man be inspired to 
accept the Partnership of God and prac- 
tice the presence of God—promote a way 
of life that gives practical expression to 
the God-force within him? How can chil- 
dren be made to believe ‘God is my 
ever-present Partner’?” 
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SHIP ON CLOUD 9! Tekmold® Protec- 
tive Forms, the cushioned molded pulp 
packaging by Bemis, “floats” your fragile 
product. A maker of precision thermom- 
eters reports: Damage claims practically 
eliminated and we now ship economi- 
cally by parcel post instead of express.” 
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Bemis may already 











WHO WANTS A SCARRED DESK? Nobody. 
Well, an eastern desk maker reduced warehouse 
damage 85 percent when he adopted re-usable, 
protective Bemis (laminated) Polykraft® covers. 
Another bonus: Packaging and labor costs for pro- 


tecting desks in storage and transit were cut 80 per- 
cent. Bemis engineers think, eat, sleep protection. 


PACKAGING IDEAS ARE BORN 


be making the better package you need. Write to: Product Development, 408 Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 





SCRATCHES... OUCH! A big wholesale jewelry 
firm was hurt by the heavy returns of costume 
pieces scratched in shipment. The cure: Mount 
jewelry on cardboard and protect with a Bemis 
Flip-( ‘lose® Polyethylene Bag. Savs the jeweler: 
“Returns now nonexistent.”” Typical of Bemis 


flexible, protective packaging 
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Les Girls 


“Art is a man’s world, and people have 
a prejudice against women artists. And 
rightly so, because most women artists 
are lousy. As a rule they paint little, 
squidgy, fancy things, all prettied up like 
valentines, and I don’t blame the public 
for not liking them.” The speaker, whose 
signature is simply “Marx,” is as mas- 
culine as a powderpuff. Marcia Marx Ben- 
nett, 26, is a wife, mother—and a good 
painter. Last week the pretty blonde from 
Newark had a smash hit show at Mexico 
City’s Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes, 
the first American woman painter and the 
second American ever invited to hold a 
one-artist show there. 

The acceptance of U.S. women painters 
in galleries abroad is a comparatively re- 
cent phenomenon, but Marcia Bennett's 
triumph was far from an isolated example. 
Two other American women are winning 
rave notices from European art critics, 
as if to help Marx disprove what she 
had said. 

Splash in Mexico. A child painter who 
won her first prize when she was twelve, 
Marcia Bennett bucked parental objec- 
tions (“My father thought I would wind 
up barefooted living with a gigolo in some 
basement”) to follow through with an art 
career after studying at Columbia and 
Yale. Married to a Washington, D.C. 
businessman, Marcia fell in love with 
Mexico on a vacation trip, persuaded her 
husband to go into business there as a 
mining engineer. She soon managed to be- 
come a friend of such conflicting personal- 
ities as Diego Rivera, Rufino Tamayo, 
David Siqueiros. Her splashy, arresting 
style is strong on color and well suited to 
her subject matter, ¢.g., a moody painting 
of Chapultepec Park’s beer garden at clos- 
ing time. Marx will show her works in 
Dallas and Houston in the spring, have 
her second baby in June, and in August 
set off for Paris. 

Broadway in Paris. Marcia will find 
that another U.S. woman painter has al- 
ready been in Paris. Sylvia Carewe, the 
5 ft.-tall, 43-year-old wife of Carter's Lit- 
tle Liver Pills Executive Marvin Small, 
had a solo show at the Left Bank gallery 
of Katia Granoff last week and received 
critics’ salutes rarely fired off for visiting 
talents. She also sold ten of her 22 can- 
vases at prices ranging from $500 to 
$1,500. After 14 years of paintir 
regular showing from Ball State Teachers 
College in Muncie, Ind. to Manhattan's 
Whitney Museum, Painter Sylvia Carewe 
could now at last consider herself as 
“arrived.” 

Painting in two distinct styles, Sylvia 
Carewe on one hand picks up her beat 
from the visual excitement and energy of 
Manhattan, transposes it into semiabstract 
scenes, ¢.g., an air view of Broadway done 
with splash and sparkle. With her other 
(and heavier) hand, she trowels on paint 
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inches thick. won French critics’ praise 
for a “violent, colorful art, in hard con- 
trasts, not exempt from cold lyricism.” 

Tragedy in Barcelona. The excitement 
in Mexico City and Paris was mild com- 
pared to the roaring ole that has greeted 
the latest shows of 20-year-old, Manhat- 
tan-born Joan Markson, who signs herself 
with an Italianate flourish as “Giovan- 
nella.” At her first show four months ago 
in Madrid, one critic wrote, “She ap- 
proaches Goya approximates Rem- 
brandt. . . will have an outstam@lhg name 
in the painting of our time.” 

With a 17-canvas show in Barcelona 
last week, Joan Markson got repeats in 
raves, Said the art critic of La Van- 
guardia, one of Spain’s leading newspa- 
pers: “This woman paints like a man, a 
man named Leonardo da Vinci, Michel- 
angelo, Botticelli, Goya.” In the present 
heyday of abstraction, Joan was paint- 
ing, and painting well, in the manner of 
the old masters. 

Precocious with the brush, she began 
watercolors at four, so inspired her father, 
Handkerchief Manufacturer Oscar Mark- 
son, that he and his wife decided to de- 
vote their lives to fanning her spark. When 
Joan was 17, the Marksons took her 
abroad to visit the museums of London, 
Paris, Rome and Madrid, found she was 
so overwhelmed with the Prado Museum's 
Goyas that they decided to settle at Ma- 
drid’s Hotel Savoy. Catching fire from 
the masterworks of the past, Joan began 
painting a world she barely knew—a Cas- 
tilian shepherd, a beggar in a Tangier 
marketplace, a tortured, floodlit face of 
Christ. Fascinated by bullfights, Joan saw 
matadors differently from most people. 
She explains: “To me, a matador is mus- 
cles and grace. Why cover his power with 
pants?” Aficionados seemed to approve. 
Said Barcelona Art Critic Mariano San- 
chez de Palacios: “She has illuminated 
the tragedy of the spectacle.” 








POETRY 
IN CONCRETE 


eect enabled the ancient Ro- 
mans to erect structures that sur- 
passed in grandiosity even the marble 
temples of Greece and the brick palaces 
of Babylon. Today in [taly—and in most 
of Europe, where steel is scarce and ex- 
pensive—concrete remains one of the 
cheapest and best available building ma- 
terials. The Italian who, above all others, 
has mastered concrete and raised it to a 
level where it can compete with marble 
and granite is not an architect (though he 
holds honorary degrees as such) but an 





engineer. He is restless, wrinkled, grey 
Pier Luigi Nervi, 66. whose soaring exhi- 
bition halls, breath-taking airplane hang- 
ars, utilitarian salt depots and 








tobacco 
warehouses are hailed by many as among 
the handsomest structures built in Europe 


in this century. One Italian critic has 
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ROME SPORTS PALACE, designed by Pier Luigi Nervi for 


1960 Olympic Games, with concrete dome resting on Y-shape 


columns, is praised as “Pantheon in reinforced concrete.” 


SPORTS PALACE INTERIOR 
with pattern that provides support 
last month, stadium cost only $4o 
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found an apt phrase to describe Nervi’s 
work: “Poetry in concrete.” 

Last week Engineer Nervi's latest build- 
ing, Rome’s Palazzetto dello Sport (see 
color pages) was in full operation with a 
solid calendar of basketball games, box- 
ing matches and fencing competitions. 
Neither the appreciative spectators, gaz- 
ing at the soaring, concrete-ribbed dome 
free of any obstructing pillars, nor the 
art critics, who praised it as “a master- 
piece of creative genius ... perfection,” 
would believe that Nervi had no esthetic 
scheme in mind. But it was a fact that he 
had merely worked out an orderly system 
for transmitting the flow of the great 
dome’s stress along the most logical and 
economical lines. 

Economy Begets Art. An artist to his 
fingertips, Engineer Nervi protests that 
his buildings, which he likes to call “cover- 
ings” or “space limits,” are simply “a 
rigid interpretation of structural necessi- 
ties.” Says he: “Beauty does not come 
from decorative effects, but from struc- 
tural coherence.” Then he slyly adds: 
“In the absence of good taste, economy 
is the best incentive for art.” 

Living up to this philosophy, Nervi 
has won his commissions not for esthetic 
reasons but through his ability to under- 
cut his competitors, make records in con- 
struction time. His stadium in Florence, 
seating 35,000, cost only $2.90 per seat 
to build; recently he put up a three-story 
factory in 100 days. Faced with commod- 
ity scarcilies and cutthroat competition, 
he has still managed to raise pure struc- 
ture to the level of art. 

Delight in the Ruins. Born in the 
Italian Alps, Nervi got his engineering 
degree from Bologna, served as a lieuten- 
ant in the World War I Italian Corps of 
Engineers. Out of the army, he worked 
out his apprenticeship with one of Italy's 
best construction companies, then at 31 
set up his own office in Rome. His first 
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ITALIAN ENGINEER NERVI 
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spectacular chance to prove his worth 
came when he won a contract to build 
huge airplane hangars for the Italian air 
force. To avoid using scarce wood and 
steel, Nervi created a design in reinforced 
concrete with prefabricated vaulting, pro- 
duced vast arched structures 130 ft. wide 
and 330 ft. long, with no interior columns, 
no steel girders, no expensive form making. 

Dynamited by the retreating Germans 
in 1944, all of the hangars were reduced 
to rubble. Recalls Nervi's son Vittorio 
(three of his four sons work with their 
father): “He wanted to crawl under those 
hangars and die with them.” Instead, Ner- 
vi traveled to inspect the ruins on the 
spot, came back satisfied on one point: 
he discovered that the joints, made of 
welded rods buried in concrete, had with- 
stood the explosions, thus proved to be 
the strongest element in the building. 

The series of postwar structures that 
have skyrocketed Nervi'’s fame began with 
a new exhibition hall in Turin, Strapped 
for money and materials, as usual, Nervi 
used his newly developed ferro-cement, 
composed of high-grade concrete applied 
in layers over a mesh of thin steel wires. 
By corrugating the roof to gain added 
strength and designing it in prefabricated 
sections, including skylights (see oppo- 
site), he produced a building that cost 
only $500,000, has one of the largest 
unpillared roofs in Europe. 

Flowing Stone. To overcome the rough 
surface of concrete, Nervi casts his prefab 
sections in smooth plaster casts, gets a 
satiny surface so elegant that it has been 
used unadorned in restaurants and expen- 
sive spas. An important test of bare con- 
crete as a building material will come with 
UNESCO's now abuilding $7,000,000 Par- 
is headquarters. designed by Nervi, U.S. 
Architect Marcel Breuer and France's 
Bernard Zerhfus (Time, May 25, 1953). 
To combat the tendency of concrete to 
age poorly, Nervi this time is adding 
water-repellent silicones to seal out the 
moistures, hopes to obtain a surface as 
lasting as granite. 

Pier Nervi at work with concrete (he 
calls it “stone in motion’) is like an 
Indian fakir with a rope—he makes it 
twirl and gyrate of itself. Using his ferro- 
concrete, he built a 38-ft. ketch for him- 
self, with a hul 4 in. thick, found that 
it sailed beautifully, was sturdy, water- 
tight and needed no maintenance. 

Long hailed at home, Nervi now has a 
reputation that is world-wide. Earlier this 
year the select American Academy and 
National Inst‘tute of Arts and Letters 
elected him an honorary member, cited 
him as “one of the world’s most renowned 
architects.” Last month Philadelphia's 
Franklin Institute awarded Nervi its 
Frank P. Brown Medal. This month The 
Works of Pier Luigi Nervi, by Italian 
Architect Ernesto Rogers (Praeger, $10) 
will be published in the U.S. 

Nervi feels that he is pointing toward 
the means of achieving a whole new archi- 
tecture that will break with squared blocks 
and perpendicular girders. “Concrete,” he 
says, “is a living creature which can adapt 
itself to any form, any need, any stress.” 
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Royal M°Bee family of writing 


This 








Royal Standard —most popular office machine of its Royal Robotyper— increases typing output by automati- 


kind... 


. 1 choice of American business, cally operating a battery of electric typewriters. 


machines speeds communications 


in every kind of business 


Today, as in the past, more Royal typewriters 
are used in American offices than any other make 


With most U. S. companies growing ever larger and more complex, communications 
is becoming a major part of every business problem, Result: the importance of the 
office writing machine increases each di ry. In addition to being essential for recording 
a company’s vital facts and figures, it is the single ind ispensable office tool for trans- 
mitting the thoughts, instructions and plans of management. 


Yet today, because of Royal McBee’s new and needed concept of office automation, 
the writing machine’s importance to American business has been further extended. 
Now it is being joined to the latest automated devices in a whole family of Royal McBee 








office machines — advanced data processors and electronic computers — to fit every 


business at reasonable cost. 


Automation gets a new look as Royal McBee 
offers 1) machines and methods adaptable 
and affordable to companies of all sizes; 2) 
machines and methods which fit your busi- 
ness as it stands...as it grows; 3) office 
automation which is the servant of your peo- 
ple, not their master. 


The power behind this promise combines 1) 
Royal's half-century of leadership in the 
manufacture of typewriters with over 
10,000,000 machines produc ed; 2) McBee’s 
25 years of pioneering in advanced account- 
ing methods; 3) a vigorous, large-scale re- 
search and development program. 


Resources at Royal McBee’s command in- 
clude 1) over 12,000 employees; 2) domestic 


manufacturing plants in Hartford, Conn., 
Athens, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., and Ogden, 
Utah; 3) international plants in Canada, 
Mexico, Holland, Italy and West Germany; 
4) distribution in more than 100 countries; 
5) over 900 sales-service centers in the U.S. 
and Canada alone. 


Present Royal McBee products will today 
add new speed and flexibility to your office 
operations . . . will work with your people, 
increasing their ability to serve you in mak- 
ing more timely, more meaningful manage- 
ment decisions. They will be joined by others 
in the months ahead... new machines and 
methods to augment the low-cost, adaptable 
office automation which Royal McBee now 
offers, ; 


ROYAL M°BEE 


CORPORATION 


General Offices: Port Chester, N. Y. Royal electric, standard and portable typewriters; Robotyp< 
Roytype typewriter supplies; McBee Keysort punched cards and data processing machines; Ro 


Precision electronic computers and data processors; 


McBee accounting records, « (juipment and methoas. 


Be the guest of Royal McBee and “Sally” Sunday evenings on NBC-TV network 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Mutes in the Trumpet 


Anyone who searched the U.S. economy 
last week could find evidence to support 
almost every shade of opinion. from rose 
to deepening blue. The statistics, as they 
have been for months, were mixed. Yet an 
increasing number of businessmen—and 
many more Wall Streeters—seemed to be 
looking only at the dark spots. 

One notable example was the stock 
market, which started out strong, bouncing 
up 8.30 points to 441.04 on the Dow- 
Jones industrials average. But as the week 
progressed, a new report on railroad 
freight-car loadings showed a sharp drop 
to 703,688 cars for the week or 13.8% be- 
low 1956 levels; loadings of grain, ore 
and manufactured goods were all down. 
What worried Wall Streeters was the fact 
that freight-car loadings normally increase 
until the end of October, then fall off 
steadily until year’s end. This year the 
decline started several weeks early, due 
largely, according to the Association of 
American Railroads, to “a general falling 
off in the level of business.” In a twinkling, 
the market reversed itself, on the final day 
fell 6.33 points to end the week at 434.71, 
only 14.92 points above the 1957 low. 

Up Oil. Those who looked beyond the 
car loadings could find considerable en- 
couraging news. Retail trade is still at a 
higher level than in 1956, while personal 
income continues at a rate of $346.5 bil- 
lion, $15.4 billion higher than last year. 
Detroit's automakers built 129,170 cars 
last week, the most since June and nearly 
10% more than during the same week last 
year, And strong earnings reports kept 
rolling in from dozens of big and little 
companies. In electronics and appliances, 
General Electric, Motorola, Westinghouse, 
all had better nine-month earnings than 
last year. Oil companies such as Cities 
Service, Ohio Oil, Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, Standard Oil of New Jersey also 


posted new gains; Jersey Standard had an 
alltime record of $660 million for 1957's 
first nine months, 94% better than 1956. 

Despite all fears about lower operating 
rates, few steelmen had poor business to 
report. National Steel, Armco Steel and 
Bethlehem Steel all had good sales and 
earnings, Bethlehem with its best earnings 
ever (see PERSONNEL). And for U.S. Steel, 
Chairman Roger M. Blough noted nine- 
month earnings of $329 million for a 
9.7% return on sales v. $243.3 million and 
an 8% return in 1956. All told this year, 
said Blough, the industry will produce 
115 million tons, just under the 1956 
level. Next year, though the industry may 
slip back to an operating rate somewhere 
between 70% and 80% (v. 80% now) for 
six months or so, the tonnage drop will be 
less since the industry will add another 
5,000,000 tons to its current 138 million- 
ton annual capacity. Thus, actual pro- 
duction will keep pace with this year's. 
Added Blough: the industry's customers 
are living off inventories built up in 1956 
and early 1957. “We expect this reduction 
will continue into next year. But every ton 
of steel taken out of these inventories will 
eventually go back in.” 

Down Optimism. Despite the basic 
health of the U.S. economy, the bubbling 
exuberance of a few months ago was giving 
way to an increasingly muted confidence 
as evidenced by the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents, which reported that 
its members “have lost some of last 
month’s optimism.” In many ways that 
was a hopeful rather than a pessimistic 
sign. The Federal Reserve has been bat- 
tling with its tight-money policy to hold 
down overambitious businessmen, discour- 
age excessive expansion and marginal op- 
erations. Having nipped the bubble off 
the boom with increasingly tight money. 
the Federal Reserve would now have to 
judge how much optimism has been 
quenched, and when it will start turning 
into business-cramping pessimism. 
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The New York Tis 
Pennsy’s Symes & CENTRAL'S PERLMAN 
Going steady. 


RAILROADS 
Wedding Bells 


One of the best-kept secrets in U.S. 
business history burst into the open last 
week. After months of top-level discus- 
sion that leaked neither to Wall Street, 
the U.S. Government or even many of 
their own officers, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the New York Central—the na- 
tion’s two biggest railroads—announced 
that they are considering a merger that 
would be the biggest corporate marriage 
ever. Said Pennsy President James M. 
Symes and Central President Alfred E. 
Perlman: “Preliminary studies and dis- 
cussions indicate that substantial benefits 
to all concerned may result from such a 
merger.” 

A merger of the two lines would make 
the united road the eleventh largest U.S. 
company, with combined assets of more 
than $5 billion. The Pennsylvania's 9.963 
miles of road, running from the mid- 
Atlantic states westward to St. Louis and 
Chicago, and the Central's 10.600 miles, 
reaching northward to Boston, Albany 
and Quebec and westward to Chicago and 
St. Louis, serve the nation’s most highly 
industrialized area. The lines own millions 
of dollars in property (including Grand 
Central station and a huge chunk of Park 
Avenue real estate, Pennsy’s Pennsylvania 
Stations in New York and Philadelphia), 
employ 184,000 workers, last year trans- 
ported 80 million passengers and hauled 
378 million tons of freight. 

Peculiar Problems. But despite such 
impressive foundations, both roads are in 
serious trouble. Both have been hard hit 
by rising costs, declining revenues, and 
the heavy inroads of competition from 
trucks, airplanes and buses. In addition 
to competing with “subsidized” forms of 
transportation, said Symes and Perlman, 
their roads have suffered from “long de- 
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layed and inadequate rate increases, re- 
fusal to permit abandoning of unprofit- 
able and unpatronized trains and facilities, 
inadequate payment for carrying mail, 
discriminatory excise taxes, excessive state 
and local taxes, unfair assessments for 
highway crossings, and other artificial 
burdens.” 

Some cynics professed to see in the 
merger proposal a dramatic attempt to 
get the railroads’ case for higher rates and 
other changes before the public, but the 
move was nonetheless a good indication 
of the unhealthy state of the two 
roads involved. Many other U.S. railroads 
are doing well financially (see box), but 
they are not afflicted with the peculiar 
problems of the Central and Pennsy: 
short-haul runs that require numerous 
stations and facilities and heavy and un- 
profitable commuter loads in populous 
big-city areas. 

Into the Red. When Central’s Chair- 
man Robert R. Young came to the road* 
in 1954 after a bitter proxy battle, he 
was sure he had the cure for those ail- 
ments. He introduced time- and labor- 
saving centralized traffic control, installed 
pushbutton freight yards and increased 
dieselization. Last year he announced the 
beginning of a $500 million capital- 
improvement program, and early this year 
confidently crowed that Central's stock 
soon would be up to $100 and paying $8 
a share. The stock climbed briefly, but 
Young saw his hopes dashed as Central's 
financial position deteriorated and the 
stock fell ¢o around $18. 

Despite modernization, cost cutting, 


%* The Central itself is the product of some 500 
mergers. It grew out of New York's first rail- 
road, the Mohawk and Hudson, gradually ab- 
sorbed smaller roads during the 19th century, in 
1914 reached its present status through a merger 
with several lines running between New York 
and Chicago. 


THANKSGIVING TURKEYS this 
year will cost less than at any time 
since before World War II. Produc- 
tion will rise to record 80.6 million 
birds for 1957, and frozen stocks are 
53% above a year ago. Manhattan su- 
permarket sale prices are as low as 
30¢ a Ib. 


NEW TARIFF FIGHT will erupt 
over President's power to accept or re- 
ject recommendations by Tariff Com- 
mission. At issue is recent vote by 
commission calling for import quotas 
on clothespins. President Eisenhower 
has twice before turned down such 
recommendations, but if he refuses a 
third time, protectionists in Congress 
threaten to gang up, strip him of 
“peril-point” veto in tariff cases. 


U.S. EXPORT SLOWDOWN is com- 
ing. Government economists figure 
that exports will run at annual rate of 
$18.5 billion in first half of 1958, v. 
$19.75 billion pace earlier this year. 


TRUCK RATES will go up for sec- 
ond time this year because Jimmy 
Hoffa’s central states conference 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Though the Pennsy and Central gross more than any other U.S. 
railroad, their percentage of net profit is far less than other leading 
roads. Comparative 1956 figures for the nation’s top ten roads: 


ASSETS 
$3,034,474,000 
2,624,756,000 
2,262,054,000 
1,533,591,000 
Union Pacific 1,458,767,000 
Baltimore & Ohio 1,284,197,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1,040,055,000 
Great Northern 943,146,000 
Northern Pacific 938,395,000 
Southern 811,800,000 


LINE 
Pennsylvania 
N. Y. Central 
Southern Pacific 
Santa Fe 


the organization of a profitable trucking 
business, and a 15% fare increase for its 
New York lines last May, Central slipped 
into the red in August. Its earnings for 
the first nine months this year are down 
to $8,700,000 from last year’s $28,172,000 
and the road failed to pay its last quar- 
terly cash dividend. President Perlman 
told a TV audience early this year that 
Central could not stay alive much longer 
without help. 

Pennsylvania is in equally poor shape. 
Its nine-month earnings slipped to $19.- 
581,000 from $31,291,000 last year—and 
more than $17 million of its earnings 
came from nonconsolidated subsidiaries 
and affiliates.- Pennsy last month put off 
declaring its quarterly dividend till some 
time this month. Both roads lose $50 mil- 
lion apiece yearly on their passenger serv- 
ice, have been further weakened by a 
recent decline in carloadings (see State 
of Business). The plain fact is that the 
Central and the Pennsy have become mar- 
ginal operators that run on so narrow a 
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teamsters are riding toward another 
pay raise. Midwest truckers are re- 
signed to a boost in present $2.34 hour- 
ly minimum, possibly as much as 35¢. 


TOURIST BOOM will bring record 
revenues this year for transatlantic 
airlines and shipping companies. From 
June through September, airlines 
lifted 459,500 passengers across Atlan- 
tic, about a 21% gain over same period 
of last year. During same peak 1957 
season, steamships carried a near- 
capacity 496,000 passengers v. 481,000 
in summer of 1956, and this September 
and October showed a 16% rise over 
last year. 


FEED-GRAIN CROP will grow to 
new high this year, slice Pe prices 
next summer. Because of favorable 
weather and 47-million-ton carryover 
from surplus in earlier years, output of 
feed corn, oats, barley and grain sor- 
ghums will rise 6% to 213 million tons. 


NEW INDUSTRY LURE is being 
pioneered by Maine and watched 
closely by other states. Bucking tight- 
money pinch, Maine legislature passed 





MILEAGE 


NET INCOME 
$52,520,000 
42,766,000 
46,462,000 
70,213,000 
78,569,000 
30,038,000 
66,736,000 
32,239,000 
20,983,000 
38,872,000 


REVENUE 
9,963 $1,038,697,000 
10,621 872,487,000 
12,389 678,325,000 
13,150 590,183,000 
9,786 514,317,000 
6,006 465,485,000 
4,518 418,728,000 
8,285 280,543,000 
6,832 188,170,000 
12,389 275,385,000 





margin of profit that they are hard- 
pressed to weather even the slightest 
downturn in business. 

A merger could cut costs by consolidat- 
ing facilities that duplicate each other, 
particularly in the New York and Chi- 
cago area, eliminating overlapping pas- 
senger services, uniting management, 
pooling maintenance forces and equip- 
ment. What the roads hope to determine 
in forthcoming studies is whether these 
savings would be great enough to produce 
a healthy combined road, instead of two 
sick ones. 

Trouble Ahead. If the two roads de- 
cide to merge, they must travel a path 
littered with obstacles. Wall Street last 
week was skeptical about the prospects of 
a full merger, thought that the Central 
and Pennsy would have a better chance 
to work out a deal to eliminate duplicate 
trackage and terminal facilities. Labor 
unions are sure to object bitterly to any 
merger, with the cut in workers that 
would follow. So is the competitive truck- 


law to have state insure up to 90% of 
loans made for construction of new 
factories. Loans will be made to non- 
profit corporations set up by Maine 
communities to hold title to a plant, 
lease it back to the new industry. 


UNION MERGER between scandal- 
ridden Teamsters and _ racketeer-in- 
fested International Longshoremen’s 
Association is in talking stage. I.L.A. 
President William Bradley is passing 
word to bosses of his locals that alli- 
ance is set for “about six months” after 
Teamsters are expelled from A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. for corruption. 


DIOR’S SUCCESSOR may be bDril- 
liant French designer Pierre Cardin, 
33, who helped late master create New 
Look before opening own fashion 
house. Others in the running: House 
of Dior Designers Yves Saint Laurent 
and Yorn Michaelsen, who w 
closely with Dior. Company will prob- 
ably coast along for a year on momen- 
tum and designs left by Dior, but test 
of its ability to continue Dior’s flair 
will come in August with showing of 
big winter collection. 
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NE of the most frequently cited 

U.S. economic statistics is the 
Consumer Price Index, commonly (and 
erroneously) referred to as the cost- 
of-living index. Some 4,000,000 work- 
ers have their wage rates tied directly 
to the index, and the wages of the 
other 17 million in manufacturing and 
transportation are indirectly affected 
by the competition for manpower. 
Says Ewan Clague, commissioner of 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which prepares the index: “A single 
point increase can run up wages in 
the U.S. by $160 million. So much 
money changes hands that you have to 
have high standards of accuracy.” 

But there is a growing suspicion 
among economists and businessmen 
that the accuracy of the index leaves 
a lot to be desired. In the first place, 
the index is not supposed to be a true 
measure of the cost of living. As the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics points out, 
it is only a measure of what families 
in the under-$10,000-a-year bracket, 
living chiefly in cities, pay for the 
“market basket” of 300 goods and 
services that such representative fam- 
ilies presumably buy. The index shows 
the price increase since 1947-49, the 
base year, but no economist regards it 
as reliable except for the short run. 
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Over the long range, the index can- 
not be an accurate indication of the 
cost of living because family buying 
habits change. BLS tries to revise the 
index to take such changes into con- 
sideration, and since the modern index 
was developed 22 years ago, a score 
of the 200 original items have been 
dropped and more than roo added. 
But it is almost impossible to make 
completely satisfactory substitutions. 
In the ‘30s, BLS sampled prices for 
kerosene (for cooking), ice and one- 
piece union suits, all among the items 
since dropped. It did not include ta- 
blecloths, draperies, bedspreads, baby 
foods, facial tissues and shampoos, 
among scores of items since added. 
And no real study has been made 
since 1952 to find out whether the 
300 goods and services still account 
for the same relative shares of family 
spending as BLS decided they then did. 

Until the ‘sos, BLS also assumed 
that most of its families were renters. 
It now checks prices of new houses, 
interest rates on mortgages and home 
improvements. But it ignores the do- 
it-yourself trend, assumes that labor 
is hired at union wages to paint the 
dining room, sand the floors or re- 
shingle the roof. Other changes in the 
index do not reflect higher prices, but 
higher standards of living. The index 
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THE COST OF LIVING 
The Index Is Misleading & Incomplete 





now includes dinners out, hotel and 
motel rates on vacation trips, the ex- 
pense of keeping more informal clothes 
(in addition to work clothes and Sun- 
day best). plus outlay for sports 
equipment, whisky and even from time 
to time a lawyer to look after the fam- 
ily’s property. It also samples prices 
for late-model used cars. such as many 
families now keep for a second car, 
and is giving serious thought to adding 
power tools, home freezers, air condi- 
tioners, outboard motors and pleasure 
boats to the television sets that it 
already counts as necessities. 


es 

BLS officials stoutly defend all such 
revisions. Unless the index is kept up 
to date, they say, the list would soon 
be heavily loaded with items nobody 
buys. But the real trouble-is that such 
changes are interpreted as price in- 
creases instead of being identified for 
what they are: major upward shifts 
in living standards. 

Even on the narrow issue of measur- 
ing prices, the index is vulnerable. 
Food costs make up 30.1% of the 
market basket, but BLS does not 
check food stores on week-ends, when 
most stores run their big sales and do 
most of their selling. BLS prices appli- 
ances in department stores, but not in 
discount houses, contends that dis- 
count prices are not really savings 
because they do not include delivery 
or service, although many discount 
houses now provide both. It asks auto 
dealers for an estimated selling price, 
does not check the deals that hard- 
bargaining buyers actually get. 

The whole field of quality improve- 
ment is also outside BLS’s reporting 
system. Today's new Ford, Chevrolet 
and Plymouth (the makes BLS sam- 
ples) are superior in performance and 
durability to higher-priced cars of only 
a few years ago. But BLS makes no 
allowance for the fact. 

Despite the index’s flaws, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics gets little sup- 
port from Congress in trying to im- 
prove it. Only this year BLS tried to 
resume spot checks in several cities 
on actual consumer expenditures to 
see how representative its market bas- 
ket is. But Congress refused to appro- 
priate the trifling $115,000 needed. 
Doing his best with the tools Congress 
allows him, Commissioner Clague is 
considering asking Congress for funds 
to revise the index completely. Many 
economists believe that such an ex- 
penditure would be justified, so that 
BLS can find out exactly how U.S. 
families spend their money, thus not 
confuse the cost of living with the 
cost of better living. 












ing industry. Politics is also a considera- 
tion: shortly after the roads’ announce- 
ment, Senator Estes Kefauver, chairman 
of the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, told reporters he thought 
the merger “would be a bad thing.” 

Biggest obstacle of all is the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which will have 
to decide whether the merger would be 
“consistent with the public interest”— 
specifically, whether it would constitute 
a threat to competition under the anti- 
trust laws. Though ICC recommended 
national consolidation for railroads in the 
1920s, and since then has permitted the 
merger of several smaller roads, it has 
never had to decide on a merger of such 
size and impact. But unless something is 
done to cut costs and give the roads re- 
lief, it seems inevitable that everyone will 
have to pay in increased freight rates, 
higher fares and poorer service. 


Too Lightweight 

Lightweight passenger trains, once 
looked on as the railroads’ salvation in 
their fight against declining revenues and 
loss of passengers to the airlines, were in 
trouble last week: 

@ The Rock Island railroad removed the 
nation’s first operative lightweight train, 
the Talgo-type Jet Rocket, from the 161- 
mile Chicago-Peoria run, put it to carry- 
ing commuters on the short haul between 
Joliet and Chicago. 

@ The New York Central put its famed 
Xplorer, which has been carrying passen- 
gers between Cleveland and Cincinnati, 
into short-haul service between Chicago 
and Elkhart, Ind. 

@ General Motors reported that one of 
its two experimental Aerotrains has been 
sent to the La Grange, Ill. yards for re- 
modeling. The other, turned back by Un- 
ion Pacific after a disappointing nine- 
month test run between Los Angeles and 
Las Vegas, is about to be leased to Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico for a tryout 
there. 

Railroad riders generally have not liked 
the trains. Rock Island found that many 
passengers got dizzy watching the three- 
sectioned Jet coaches wriggle around 
curves. Others complained of the exces- 
sive vibration of the low-slung design. 

Railroaders themselves are increasingly 
skeptical of the value of lightweight trains 
for main-line service. The Pennsylvania, 
after experimenting with lightweight 
trains between Washington and Philadel- 
phia, ordered six new light electric cars of 
a more conventional design from Budd 
Co, for commuter service. The Chicago & 
North Western checked lightweight trains, 
but instead ordered 13  conventional- 
weight cars last week from Pullman- 
Standard. Surveying the trend, N. C. Dez- 
endorf, boss of General Motors’ electro- 
motive division, admitted: “Several years 
ago, when lightweight trains were first dis- 
cussed, there was tremendous enthusiasm 
among railroads for them. I was turning 
down orders. There’s none of that now. 
The Eastern roads, which were the most 
enthusiastic, now seem to want to get 
completely out of the passenger business.” 
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“Finchley, we just voted you a key to our private washroom!” 


Anyone who can find a way to cut costs without 
losing quality will find new doors opening for him. 
And many Finchleys (may the welcome mat always 
be out) have found the key in a stack of company 
printing bills. Perhaps you can, too! 

It’s as easy as this! Paper represents over 25 per 
cent of the average printing job. And Consolidated 
Enamel Printing Papers cost less than other enamel 
papers of equal quality! 

What’s the story? Consolidated pioneered a mod- 
ern papermaking method that eliminates costly 
manufacturing steps, yet maintains finest quality. 
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FREE OFFER! Prove it yourself! Make your own 
comparison test run with your printer under any 
conditions you like. Just ask your Consolidated 
Paper Merchant for free trial sheets. 

. ° . 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


Enamel Printing Papers 
a complete line for offset and letterpress printing 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER AND PAPER COMPANY 
SALES OFFICES; 135 8. LA SALLE ST. * CHICAGO 3, ILL. 







It’s Smart 
It’s Steel 


It’s Stran-Steel’s 
New Building Line 
for Industry 


The best looking buildings you ever saw! 
The finest steel buildings you can buy! 
That’s the new Stran-Steel line of all- 
steel buildings .. . years ahead in modern 
design, with quality built in to give 
years of service. 





Stran-Steel buildings are specially 
designed. You can have a building as big 
as you want and inany shape that will best 
fit your needs. Six basic widths — 32, 40, 
50, 60, 70 and 80 ft., and multiples thereof. 


Attractive and distinctively styled, these 
rugged, low-cost buildings with exclusive 
Stran-Satin exterior provide a non- 
combustible structure with unlimited 
design possibilities . .. a luxury look that 
combines ideally with other construc- 
tion materials. 


The Stran-Steel Purchase Plan can be used 
to finance these buildings. As little as 25% 
initial investment, up to 5 years to pay. 


Dept. 19-67 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Detroit 29, Michigan « Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL UB CORPORATION 
s/ 


Here's where to obtain more information: 


Atianta 3, Ga,, 204 Volunteer Bldg. 

Chicago 6, lil, 205 W. Wacker Dr, 

Cleveland 16, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd. 
Detroit 29, Mich., Tecumseh Rd. 

Houston 5, Texos, 2444 Times Blvd. 

Konsos City, Mo., 6 East | Ith St. 

Minneapolis 4, Minn., 708 S. 10th St. 

New York 17, N, Y., 405 Lexington Ave. 

San Francisco 3, Colif., 1707 Central Tower Bidg. 
Washington 6, D. C., 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W 











l Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. 19-67 | 
| Detroit 29, Michigan | 
| © Please send me the Industrial Buildings l 
| 7 Catalog. | 
| J Please have your representative call. | 
| Name Title = | 
Company .___ | 
| Address —— 
i Zone___State__. 1 














PERSONNEL 
Grace Steps Down 


To Eugene Gifford Grace, life means 
competition. And in any kind of compe- 
tition—from the baseball diamond to the 
steel mill—he likes to lead the team. For 
41 of his 81 years, Gene Grace not only 
captained giant Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
but was often the industry's most articu- 
late spokesman in its bouts with Big La- 
bor and Government. Last week, seven 
months after suffering a stroke, Chairman 


| Grace stepped down as chief executive of 


the company that he had molded into the 
nation’s second-biggest producer of steel, 
and its biggest shipbuilder. 

In tribute, Bethlehem Steel made Grace 
honorary chairman, and abolished the post 
of chairman. Named chief executive was 
Grace's longtime (since 1945) second- 
in-command, President Arthur Bartlett 
Homer, 61, a precise and analytical Beth 
Steel veteran (since 1919) whd bossed 
Bethlehem’s World War II shipbuilding 
program. One of Homer's first pronounce- 
ments in his new job: Grace is recovering 
from his illness, is itching to return as an 
active adviser. 

15¢ an Hour. Wiry, thin-lipped Gene 
Grace first showed his competitive drive 
while working for pennies in his father’s 
Goshen, N.J. general store. He saved 
enough to attend Lehigh University in 
Bethlehem, Pa., where he was class vale- 
dictorian (°99) and captained the baseball 
team for two years. Just before graduat- 
ing as an electrical engineer, he had two 
job offers—one from the Boston Braves, 
the other from small Beth Steel. Grace 
calculated that a career as shortstop 
would end at 35 at best; so he went to 
Beth as a 15¢-an-hour electric-crane oper- 
ator, moved from one muscle-straining job 
to another. In 1906, Grace’s drive struck 
the fancy of Beth’s Boss Charles M. 
Schwab, who picked him to overhaul the 
companys important, but mismanaged, 
ore properties in Cuba. Grace did so well 
that he became the star of Bethlehem. By 
1916, ten years after he traded overalls 
for a white collar, he was president. 

Grace drove other men as hard as he 
drove himself. He sent out photos of him- 
self to his plant managers, autographed: 
“Always More Production.” He pushed 
Beth Steel's famous incentive plan by 
which workmen were carefully graded on 
their output, and the top producers were 
promoted to bonus-paying jobs. 

$1,623,090 a Year. Yei Grace also had 
his troubles, with labor and stockholders. 
They complained when in depressed i930 
Grace got a bonus of $1,623,000 for 1929. 
In the mid ‘30s Grace, with U.S. Steel, 
led the industry's opposition to the union- 
ization of workers and to the New Deal. 
He waged a loud battle against Social Se- 
curity and the closed shop. 

When World War II came, Grace went 
to work furiously as usual. Beth Steel 
became one of the top U.S. war contrac- 
tors, turned out 73 million tons of steel, 
built 1,127 ships, repaired or overhauled 
37,000 others. More than any other civil- 
ians, Grace and his lieutenant, Arthur Ho- 











A BRAINSTORM 
HELPED ME EARN 


$250 A WEEK 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


Not long ago I spent some time with 
some chaps who were having a “brain- 
storm” —a talkfest where each man con- 
tributes ideas. 

The subject of this particular discus- 
sion was MONEY! One man in the group 
earned more than all the rest of us. He 
gave us some wonderful ideas. Among 
other things, he said, “Subscribe to The 
Wall Street Journal. It will help you 
get ahead.”’ Well, to make a long story 
short, I tried it and IT DID. Within a 
short time, my income was up to $250 
a week. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the US., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. TM 1-11 





THIS IS “y . 
PACKAGED* tA : 
HIGH FIDELITY 
BY - 


TELEFUNKEN 






HLLUSTRATCO 
Orus sorar , 


* Packaged high fidelity means 


that you are assured, even reassured, 
that all elements — tuner, amplifiers, 
record changer and © speakers—are 
@ perfect acoustical match. Complete, 
finished, ready to plug in and enjoy— 
and available from $99.95 to $895.00 
Write Dept. Te, for free illustrated 

brochure and the dealer nearest you. 


AMERICAN ELITE, INC. 


7 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Exclusive U.S. Importers, 


Experienced in the True Reproduction of Sound 
Sor over half a century. 
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mer, got the credit for building a two- 
ocean navy. 

There were other rewards. For the last 
30 years, Grace has ranked among the 
ten highest-paid U.S. businessmen. Last 
year his $809.000 salary and bonus topped 
the nation’s list. But stockholders felt 
that he had earned it. During his 41-year 
regime Grace boosted Bethlehem’s capac- 
ity from 1,000,000 tons to 20 million ton 
a year, recently started a $300 million ex- 
pansion that will add another 3,000,000 
tons. As he stepped down, Beth Steel was 
in glowing health. While other makers 












Bernard Hoffman—Lir 
STEELMASTER GRACE & EMPLOYEE 


Produce, produce, produce! 


operated at about 80% capacity, Bethle- 
hem was pouring 91%. And for the first 
nine months, the company announced last 
week, Beth Steel's hit a record 
$2,002,000,000 while earnings also reached 
a new peak of $144 million. 


AVIATION 
Out of the Spin 


With a sigh of relief, the U.S. aircraft 
industry learned last week that the De- 
fense Department would pay its bills after 
air-frame and missile 
contractors Neil H. 
McElroy sent a telegram rescinding the 


sales 





all. To 28 major 
Defense Secretary 
harsh 25% reduction in progress payment 
on contracts that recently threw manu- 
facturers into a tail spin (Time, Oct. 28). 
In its place, the 
announced a new, less rigid series of pay- 
ment “targets,” under which the plane- 
makers would get at le: and pos- 
their costs for work in 


Defense Department 


at 
t 50%;% 





sibly go%, of 
progress, 
What caused the Pentagon’s turnabout 
was a decision by the Administration to 
pay out an additional $400 million for 
defense programs in the second quarter 
of fiscal 1958 and to give $300 million 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 


buy any of these Debentures 


The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$250,000,000 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


Twenty-Six Year 5% Debentures 


Dated November 1, 1987 


Due November 1, 1983 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City 


Price 101.461% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
P PB § 





signed as may legally o; 


r these Debentures in compliance 


with the securities laws of the respective States, 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 


BLYTH & CO., INC, 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, 
Incorporated 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


4, C,. ALLYN AND COMPANY 
Incorporated 


HEMPHILL, NOYES & CO, 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO, 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


4. G. BECKER & CO, 
Incorporated 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & 
LAZARD PRERES & 
SMITH, BARNEY & 
WHITE, WELD & 
DREXEL & 

W. BL HUTTON & 


F.S. MOSELEY & 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


October 30, 19457 


Freedom needs educated people 


Our colleges and universities face a crisis. Already pressure 
for enroll t is straining their capacity. By 1967 it may 
increase 100%, 

It's not just @ matter of adding classrooms, laboratories 
and dormitories. Faculties must be increased and high 
tandards of teaching maintained. That means adequate 
salaries for professors. 

America needs educated people as never before. For your 
»wn sake and the sake of the country, help the colleges or 
universities of your choice— now! 

















If you went to know what the college crisis means to you, 
write for a free booklet to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, 
Times Squore Station, New York 36, New York 

Published as a public service in cooperation with The 
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SHE LIVED A 


Miracle! 


Ordered to have an abortion, she re- 
fused. When they threatened to kill 
her baby, she found a hiding place. A 
Stranger took her child away, but 
through the years she kept faith he 
would come back. This is the unfor- 
gettable true story of The Mother Who 
Lived A Miracle, in Nov. McCall's. 


MeCalls 


The magozine of Togetherness, 
reaching more thon 5,000,000 families. 


Mothersills 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 


for Adults & Children 


THE WORLD OVER 
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Want to be 
a two-income man? 


The number of people who have two in- 
comes — one from the job and one from 
stocks — is increasing all the time. 

And no wonder. Because when you own 
good common stock you can get income 
from businesses other than the one you're 
in. And your dollars have a chance to 
grow. 

You want to be as sure as possible, of 
course, that you invest in a prosperous, 
growing company. Acompany may not be 
going anywhere, may not pay dividends. 
And remember that stock prices can go 
down as well as up. So always get facts 
before you buy — never depend on tips 
or rumors. Use only extra money left 
over after living expenses and emer- 
gencies are provided for. And get advice 
from a nearby friendly broker—making 
sure he’s with a Member Firm of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Send for free booklet 
Start with our fascinating free booklet 
“DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.” Here you'll 
find more than 300 stocks that have paid 
dividends every year for a quarter of a 
century and more. You'll see which have 
been paying 5 to 6 percent at recent 
prices, which are favored by financial 
institutions. And you'll find a description 
of the Monthly Investment Plan, which 
enables you to buy part-ownership in 
some of America’s greatest companies 
for as little as $40 every three months up 
to $1000 a month. Incidentally, two out 
of three shareowners have incomes under 
$7500 a year. 
Waste no time adding a broker in a 
Member Firm to your circle of friends. 
He'll help you invest sensibly, help you 
buy or sell, help you decide between 
stocks or bonds. And from time to time 
ask him to review your securities. 
But right now, send the coupon. Get 
started on that second income. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New 
York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section of 
your classified telephone directory. 


I Send for new free booklet. Mail to 
| your local Member Firm of the Stock 
| £ <change, or to the New York Stock 
| Exchange, Dept. A7-7, P. O. Box 252, 
| New York 5, N. Y. 

| Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
| THE YEARS—a basic guide for common 
| 

| 

| 

{ 

! 








stock investment.” 
CO 
ADDRESS. 


BROKER, IF ANY 


of it to the Air Force. It had little alter- 
native. Despite all economies, the Defense 
Department spent $1o.3 billion in the 
first fiscal quarter, leaving only $9.8 bil- 
lion for the second three months. Since 
program stretchouts are slow to take hold 
this would have meant either 1) enormous 
cuts to bring the budget back into line 
by the end of the second quarter—some- 
thing military planners refused to accept, 
or 2) forcing the aircraft industry to bor- 
row huge sums to pay the Government’s 
bills. 

While the new funds will not solve all! 
the industry’s problems, they will ease 
much of the strain. Originally, planemak- 
ers estimated that they might be forced 
to borrow between billion and $2 
billion to keep going without full progress 
payments on contracts. Fortnight ago, 


$1.5 


borrowers a bigger profit, in effect pay- 
ing them back for interest charges. As 
matters stood at week's end, the darken- 
ing clouds over the U.S. aircraft indus- 
try looked far less threatening. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Freeze on Uranium 

At the annual meeting of the Atomic 
Industrial Forum in Manhattan's Plaza 
hotel last week. the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission hit the uranium business with a 
hydrogen bomb. Said AEC’s Raw Mate- 
rials Chief Jesse Johnson: “We have ar- 
rived at the point where it is no longer in 
the interest of the Government to expand 
production of uranium concentrate.” 

The decision meant that while the U.S. 
will honor its existing contracts to buy 
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BokEING’s First Propuction-Line 707 COMMERCIAL TRANSPORT 
After the storm, the money. 


after a calmer calculation, the spread was 
down to $800 million. Now with an addi- 
tional $300 million available, the gap is 
only $soo million all told. Of this amount 
the industry will probably have to borrow 
$300 million. while the Air Force hopes to 
tind enough loose change in its various 
financial pigeonholes to take care of the 
remaining $200 million. 

Most of the planemakers will probally 
have to find some new financing, Boeing 
Airplane Co.. which rolled out its fi 
civilian 707 jet transport last week and 
has a $2.1 billion backlog of military 
orders, estimates that it will have to bor 
row between $150 million and S200 mil- 
lion to meet payrolls and other costs. But 
after all the rumbles of wholesale layo s 
shutdown plants and delays in plane de- 
liveries, Boeing President William Me- 
Pherson Allen seemed satished with the 
new tirgets. He expected to escape “pre- 
cipitous” job cutbacks; he also predicted 
that both the Air Force's production 
schedules and Boeing's booming profits 
would remain intact. 

The Defense Depariment last week a!so 
eased the industry's fear that charges on 
new financing could not be recovered 
from the Air Force. While the Govern- 
ment will not specifically pay interest 
charges on any funds the planemakers 
borrow, it will revise contracts to allow 











uranium concentrate from mills. it does 
not intend to sign any new contracts that 
would appreciably increase production. 
Thus, after ten years of an all-out pro- 
gram to expand uranium mining. AEC 
put on the squeeze: any big new uranium 
discoveries will probably not be able to 
find a market. But Johnson did leave the 
door open a bit for the building of mills 
in hitherto undeveloped regions: “If new 
contracis are considered, preference wil! be 
given to providing a limited market for 
areas havin no present milling facilities.” 

Who Wil Search? The freeze. AEC 
tid. was ordered because the U.S. by 
i959 will be able to produce 15.000 tons 
of uranium concentrate a year, easily 
enough for the nation's military and pow- 
er needs. But the hold-down seemed aimed 
more at squeezing the budget than at con- 
trolling an oversupply. Johnson himself 
admitted that the U.S. has only a ten-year 
supply of uranium-ore reserves at the pro- 
jected 1959 production rate. Later he con- 
ceded that he does not know how much 
ore the U.S. will need for its military and 
economic security ten years from now. 
Yet uranium men contended that by put- 
ting the lid on concentrate output, the 
AEC will automatically stifle the hunt for 
ore. Johnson agreed that prospectors will 
need a fresh incentive to press the search. 
Said he: “Much of this incentive will 
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have to come from confidence in the fu- 
ture market for atomic power.” 

This made little sense to uranium men, 
who saw as their only incentive a present- 
day market for their ores. Many of the 
small-time uranium miners who do not 
have contracts to sell to existing mills will 
fold up altogether. Such a fallout could 
peril future U.S. uranium supply, since 
some of the richest U.S. uranium lodes 
have been discovered by the small timers 
who were willing to search in the most 
improbable places. Said Albuquerque's 
E. P. Chapman Jr., one of the Southwest's 
top mining engineers: “The new policy 
kills all further exploration and develop- 
ment by people who do not have milling 
contracts. If you have no mill, you have 
no market. If you have no market, you 
have no reason to hunt for uranium.” 

With their production of concentrate 
limited, even the big integrated producers 
were planning to cut back the costly ore 
search. Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
which operates the richest U.S. mine 
near New Mexico’s Ambrosia Lake region 
(Time, Sept. 30), set a course that prob- 
ably will be followed by other industry 
leaders. Said President Clyde Weed: “We 
will keep on exploring, but at a slower 
rate. We will spend less money on devel- 
opment. If we find good deposits, we will 
sit on them until the demand picks up.” 

Shake-Out. Uranium miners were not 
the only ones in trouble last week. The 
problems of developing atomic power are 
so great that the manufacturers of reac- 
tors now face the same kind of industry- 
wide shake-out that uranium miners are 
going through. Many small manufacturers 
are cutting back their plans for breaking 
into the reactor business. Bell Aircraft 
Corp. recently laid off 29 of its 30 atomic 
engineers. Like several other companies, 
it has decided to make reactor compo- 
nents instead of whole reactors. Even 
some of the giants are beginning to take 
a critical second look. 

A major problem is that the construc- 
tion of complex nuclear plants is proving 
far more expensive than originally thought. 
On a big nuclear power plant that Con- 
solidated Edison is building north of New 
York, cost estimates have jumped from 
$55 million to $90 million. At the nation’s 
first major nuclear power plant, which is 
scheduled to start operating at Shipping- 
port, Pa. before year’s end, Westinghouse 
has spent So¢ on research and develop- 
ment for every $1 spent on construction 
of the reactor portion. 

A more basic problem is that the com- 
mercial market is far too small to support 
the many companies that have bounded 
into it. While six big companies supply 
almost all the equipment for the $1.5 
billion-a-year conventional power market, 
50 to 60 firms plan to make reactor equip- 
ment. AEC expects few of them to sur- 
vive. Said the commission’s Reactor De- 
velopment Director W. Kenneth Davis: 
“During the next few years the business 
will not support 50 companies or even a 
fraction of them. We could have a few 
good companies or a lot of mediocre or 
bad ones. I favor a few good ones.” 
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CLARK EQUIPMENT 
moves mountains... 








....of groceries in “trainloads” 


In the vast six-acre warehouse of a Los Angeles grocery company, a fleet of 
busy CLARK machines makes up truckload lots for supermarkets. Small, yet 
extremely powerful, this POWRWORKER tractor tows more than 20 men could 
carry. Were it not for efficient materials handling like this, the consumer would 
never enjoy the economies of the modern supermarket system. 





... Or pipe for sewers 


Although most Tractor Shovels are found loading earth, fertilizer and other 
bulk materials, they also play an important role in modern sewer construction. 
Here a diesel-powered MICHIGAN gently lowers a 16 ft 2,500 Ib section of pipe for 
a new storm sewer in Rocky Hill, Connecticut. Regardless of the jobs you find 
them on, MICHIGAN units move material most efficiently and at lower cost. 


‘ 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 





Michigan and Powrworker are registered trade-marks of 
Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, Mich. 
To the Grocery and Pipe-Laying Industries 


AS TO ALL INDUSTRIES AROUND THE WORLD 
The Leader In Material Handling Equipment. 


® 
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Bristol Olympus—world's most powerful type-tested turbojet. Lightweight leader—the Bristol Orpheus is an outstanding light 


The Olympus, through its Bristol-pioneered “‘twin-spool” system, weight power plant, in world-wide demand for fighters, strike 
has twice captured the world’s altitude record for turbojets. It aircraft, executive transports, and trainers. Shown here is the 
has been type tested at 16,000-Ib thrust—-more powerful than Orpheus-powered Fiat G 91 lightweight strike aircraft—for NATO, 
any other type-tested jet. Olympus engines power the RAF's The Orpheus has recently been chosen by Lockheed to power the 


Vulean atom-bombers. Jet Star executive jet transport. 


POWER IN 





The Proteus free-turbine turboprop is in world-wide operation in the Bristol 
Britannia, Flexible, quiet, reliable—the 4,120-horsepower Proteus is the most power- 


ful and economical turboprop engine in airline service. And in less than eight months 
its overhaul life has been extended fromm 500 to 1,050 hours! 


Bristol! Thor-type ramjets power Bristol Bloodhound guided 
missiles, recently adopted as the mainstay of Britain's air defence. 


The Thor is a fully developed power plant, producing great power 
at high Mach numbers in the upper air, and is also suitable for 


mixed-power aircraft and test vehicles. 


World's 


.% 





The Bristol Perseus of 1932 started the famous line of Bristol 
sleeve-valve radial engines. Over 70,000 Hercules and Centaurus 
engines—latest of this classic breed—have been built, both types 
being notable for their lengthy overhaul lives and operational 
reliability. 


AVIATION 


Versatile Bristol engines speed 


world-wide aviation progress 


The brilliant Bristol Britannia is only a 
part of the Bristol story. Another part is 
to be found in the design offices, labora- 


tories and production shops of Bristol 


a rn = 


BRISTOL onion 





first supercharged turboprop—the new Bristol 
Orion delivers full take-off power at all altitudes up to 15,000 ft 
and at all temperatures. This unique ability will have a profound 
influence on commercial aviation. 


Aero-Engines Limited. Here, for nearly 
forty years, Bristol designers have been 
producing power for the wings of the 
world. Power for defence. Power for civil 
air transport. 

From piston engines to the most ad- 
vanced ramjet guided missile power unit, 
Bristol engines have consistently pion- 
eered new design principles—demonstra- 
ted their unparalleled reliability. 


BRISTOL 





—- » 
Aero -Engines 


THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE CO (USA) INC 
400 PARK AVENUE NY22 NY 


BRISTOL AERO-ENGINES LIMITED - ENGLAND 
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Dy a 
For the cleanest}g]asses 
under the_sun-=: 


4) 


use finish in your 
electric dishwasher 


Made by the 
world's leading 
dishwasher 
detergent 
specialists — 
for discerning 
people like you. 





YOUR CHILD'S 


SCHOOL““2 


PROBLEMS 


If your child has classroom difficulties, 
you may find the answer to some of 
them in November McCall's. A world- 
famous educator and pediatrician, Dr. 
Milton J. E. Senn, gives some of the 
reasons for poor students and low marks. 


MeCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness, 
reaching more than 5,000,000 families. 


UPSET. 





GET TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 
STOMACH AC/DS IN 4 SECONDS! 


ay REND ARASETON™ | 
TUMS© 
= eset sTOMACH , i 


for 


we 
z 


PUTS ALL <a FIZZ WHERE THE TROUBLE IS! 
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CINEMA 





Mr. Motion Picture 


By 1907 the citizens of Haverhill 
had shrugged off the motion 
a flickering freak. Then an 
young (22) junkman named 
Mayer came to town 


Mass. 
picture as 
enterprising 
Louis Burt 
and laid out $600 as 
a down payment on a onetime burlesque 
house. Mayer hid the shoddy past his 
theater with a coat of white paint, in- 
stalled an organ, and dug up a religious 
film called From the Manger to the ( 
His opening was a socko success. The lines 


OSS. 


of ticket buyers taught L. B. Mayer a 
lesson he never forgot: Americans want 
simple, clean entertainment. 

As he added theaters to his chain 
Russian-born L. B. Mayer soon ran out of 
his kind of films. In 19:8 he opened 


L. B. Mayer & Frienps* 


The only comparable f 
studio to supply his own demands. Six 
years later, prodded by Theater Owner 


Marcus Loew, he merged his two compa- 
nies with Producer Sam Goldwyn’s studios 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. The ex- 
confidently made himself pro- 
With Irving Thalberg, his 
brilliant assistant (and the model for 
F. Scott Fitzgerald's The Last Tycoon), 
Mayer set about remaking the motion- 
picture industry. 

The Star System. His was 
dazzling. For three decades tough, cock- 
sure L. B. Mayer was the most important 
man in Hollywood. He knew exactly what 
Americans wanted and he gave it to them, 
by ballyhooing unknown kids into super- 
glamorous movie stars. He found Robert 
Taylor at Pomona College and Joan 
Crawford in a chorus line. His star system 
soon copied by his competitors, developed 
Gilbert, Murray, Gable, Tracy, Garson, 
Garbo, Powell, Astaire and Turner, clus- 
tered them and others in such big-money 
films as Ben Hur, The Good Earth, Grand 
Hotel and Dinner at Eight. lf need be 
Mayer could alter his proclaimed moral 
standards to fit the freewheeling ‘20s and 
30s, turned Gilbert and Garbo in 
some sizzling love scenes, and let Harlow’s 
neckline find its natural level. 

Mayer's contract with M-G-M gave 
him 10% of the studio's profits. For seven 


to form 
junkman 
duction chief. 


success 


loose 


years in the late ‘30s and early ‘40s he 
was the highest-paid executive in the 
nation, in 1937 made $1,296,503. Success 


never softened his muscle. Hollywood had 
it that at one time or another he used his 
fists tellingly on Charlie Chaplin, Walter 
Wanger and Sam Goldwyn. 

Enter Schary; Exit Mayer. But even 
Mayer turned out to be vulnerable. In 
1948 he startled Hollywood by handing 
production of M-G-M films to one- 
time Scriptwriter Dore Schary. The two 
soon clashed over the proper themes for 
the studio’s pictures. Finally the old man 
quit M-G-M, talked vaguely of again 
making pictures that ‘you can take your 
mother and children to see.’ 

He never did. Instead, he 
tiplied his fortune by investments 


over 


shrewdly mul- 
(oil, 





(CIRCA 1933) 


torce was television. 


hours avidly watching 
television. Last July, when he suddenly 
lost his oldtime pep, he dropped in at 
Stanford Lane Hospita! in San Francisco 
for a checkup. The doctors first said it was 
anemia, then spotted leukemia. Mayer en- 
tered the U.C.L.A. Medical Center in 
September, had a series of blood transfu- 
There last week, at 72. Louis B. 
Mayer died. Close by his bedside was his 
television screen, the only other force that 
had changed Hollywood as much as he 
himself had. Headlined the Hollywood 
Reporter; MR, MOTION PICTURE IS GONE. 


real estate), spent 


sions, 


New Picture 

Short Cut to Hell (Paramount). He, 
mechanically: “I’m not a person. I'm a 
gun It’s my trade. My profession. 
I shoot people.” She, tenderly: “There's 
so much more to you than you'll admit. | 
know it. . . Your hands. . . they could 
be the hands of an artist...” 

When this sort of thing was offered to 
U.S. moviegoers in the first film version 
(r942) of Graham Greene's thrille-, This 
Gun for Hire, many of them were deeply 
impressed. It was felt that Hollywood 
had passed a milestone and that He 
(Alan Ladd) and She (Veronica Lake) 
were the latest and the greatest. In the 





* G, B. Shaw, Marion Davies, Clark Gable 
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Filmosound adds polish to Johnson Wax story! 


Hospitals, office buildings, schools, industrial plants and 
many other large users of Johnson’s floor-maintenance 
products face a serious problem: how to train the constant 
inflow of inexperienced floor maintenance personnel. 
The most efficient answer was found by producing an 
authoritative film entitled “From Start to Finish” that 
graphically taught untrained workers the proper use of 
Johnson’s maintenance materials. Today, this important 
film is being used enthusiastically throughout the coan- 
try. The results are improved efficiency in product use 


> 
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and increased customer satisfaction for Johnson. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. selected Bell & Howell Filmo- 
sound projectors to show their movie. The reason? Filmo- 
sound is durable and trouble-free, always dependable. It 
throws the sharpest picture on the screen with a 5-element 
lens, double condenser, pre-aligned lamp and rhodium 
reflector. It sets up fast and easy, has all-gear drive and 
metered lubrication. There is no “film flutter.” It reverses 
for review, stops for discussion. Interested? Write Bell & 
Howell, 7103 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois, 


Bell © Howell 


50 YEARS OF FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 





interval, however, most customers have 
learned, from Hollywood's mistakes, the 
difference between the touchingly insane 
and the pathetically inane, and this re- 
make is less apt to frazzle nerves than 
to tickle funny bones. 

Still, the picture has its moments, and 
the plot is still fresh and Greene enough. 
The two young leading players (Robert 
Ivers and Georgann Johnson) are less 
than sensational, but they show enough 
talent and training to make the early Ladd 
and Lake look comparatively sad. And 
Director James Cagney, in his first ap- 
pearance behind the camera, manages to 
beauty-spot a few of the bare places with 
some characteristic Cagney touches. 


| BB 

According to the French, “BB’’—short 
eS : for Brigitte Bardot—is going to replace 
offer important accommodations MM as a svmbol of sex. Brown-haired 
to lamps. Small scale, 25-inch Brigitte, 23, is slender but softly rounded, 
height produces commodious From the neck up, though, she looks 
storage with double doors, 





THE LOW LINEN-FOLD CHEST 


In groups, these chests dramatize 
a corner, or a wall. Used singly, they 





adjustable shelf. In cherry with | 


antiqued brass key escutcheons. 


“Vorg Input Howe ot 


HERITAGE 


FURNITURE, INC., HIGH POINT, N.C. 
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> For men who want the best. Comfort Fly in first-class comfort with REAL 
— Latin America’s largest airline! 
Complimentary hot meals served 
aloft...attentive bi-lingual steward- 
esses...66 lb. baggage allowance. 

See your travel agent. 
Special rates on contract flights — © 

for sales conventions, etc. Write ~ BRIGITTE Barpot 

for all the details. ~ As bare as a censor’s eyeball. 


y 








and fit never before experienced in shirts. 


about twelve years old, and bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to Shirley Temple at that 
age. Her movies have smashed attendance 
records from Norway to the Middle East 
and Hollywood has bid high for her serv- 
ices. So far, Brigitte has preferred Paris 
where she gets about 30 million francs 
(more than $7 ) for every picture. 

Last week. with La Bardot’s most no- 
torious film doing record business in Man- 
hattan, and another set to open soon, 
U.S. moviegoers had a chance to see what 





General cargo and specific commodities 

shipped at lowest applicable rates! 

Scheduled departures—on-time arrivals. 

See your freight forwarder. . 
MIAMI, FLA, 244 Biscayne Blvd. all the European excitement is about. It 
NEW YORK, M. Y. 545 Fifth Ave. adds up to a brouhaha in a bias cup. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 516 S. Michigan Ave. And God Created Woman (Kinasley 


WASHINGTON, DC 1025 Vermont Ave.,NW | 
RESEDA, CAL. 7121 Reseda Blvd. 


nternational) opens with a shot that 
promises a good deal more than the pic- 
Fae ture delivers. There lies Brigitte, stretched 

aa FAIL from end to end of the CinemaScope 


screen, bottoms up and bare as a censor’s 


boul Et pom nN febric 
* 2 * 
Excello Shirts 


EXCELLO SHIRTS, INC 


1115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10,N.Y. 
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(BRAZILIAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES! makes : F the Rivie 
LATIN AMERICA’S LARGEST AIRLINE eyeball. In the hard sun of the Riviera 
her round little rear glows like a peach, 











One of the “pluses” in the Edsel 


The illustrations here suggest that 
pleasure cars, radios and a modern auto- 
matic production line have something 
in common. 

They certainly do—in fact, they com- 
bine to make one of the outstanding plus 
features of America’s newest car, the 
exciting Edsel. 

We have, for years, made speakers for 
Ford Motor Company’s automobiles. 
While the new Edsel was still in the 
drawing-board stage, we were invited 
to submit our ideas of what a great new 
radio, in a great new car, should be. 

Our specifications included: a transis- 
torized power supply, to save space and 
minimize the effects of road shock .. . 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
sc A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


‘ely. General Offices and Factories at Rochester, N. Y.—West Coast plants at San Diego and Les Angeles, Calif. CoE 





Town-and-Country tuning, optional for 
true high fidel- 
ity sound of traditional Stromberg- 
. and production by 
our time-saving, cost-reducing automa- 
tion methods. 

Result—for no more than you'd pay 


long-distance drivers... 


Carlson quality . . 


for an ordinary auto radio, you can have 
in your Edsel the name that’s been a 
standard of audio quality for more than 
sixty years. 

See and drive the Edsel—it’s wonder- 
ful! And consider, too, whether 
Stromberg-Carlson engineering and pro- 
duction skills wouldn't fit one of your 
own company’s needs. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson" 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
automation at work 








Printed wiring boards produced by 
automation, including our own sen- 
sitizing and developing process. 





Electrical components inserted on 30 
automation “heads.” Capacity . 
meet your exact needs. 





All soldering by avtomation—vusing 
the dip method. Unerringly accurate 
to split-hair tolerances. 


Civilian and Military Electronic Products @ XY® Telephones and Central Office Dial Equipment, Pagemaster®, Relays and Switches @ Sound Systems, Radio and Hi-Fi 





CALL YOUR ALLIED MOVER 
... hes the No.! Specialist 


Ask your Allied Mover for a copy of “Before You Move.” See 
yellow pages of your phone book, or write Allied Van Lines, Inc., 
Broadview, Illinois. 





ALLIED VAN LINES * WORLD'S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS 
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and the camera lingers on the subject as 
if waiting for it to ripen. Pretty soon an 
aging lecher (Curt Jurgens) appears, and 


| the two converse with only a sheet be- 


tween them. 
After a lot of dull plot and duller dia- 


| logue (Brigitte: “I’ve got a flat.” Man 


helping her with her bike: “I’d never 
have suspected”), the hero (Christian 
Marquand) refuses to marry the girl, so 
she takes his brother (Jean-Louis Trin- 
tignant) instead. She does her best to 
make her husband's brother jealous, and 
the moviegoer curious—here comes that 
sheet again. She wraps it around her so 
that the husband can see what’s inside 
and the audience can’t. But by this time, 
the spectator, if he happens to be grown- 
up, may not be looking anyway. If sex 
is the object, there is just about as much 


| to be seen in almost any Hollywood film. 


and in promulgating Brigitte as a full- 
blown enchantress, the French have clear- 
ly sent a girl to do a woman’s job. 

Please! Mr. Balzac (DCA) offers Bri- 
gitte in a part appropriately cut to her 
girlish measure, but in a picture that 
ought to be cut in half. Brigitte is cast 
as a girl of good provincial family, who 
has secretly written a bestselling novel 
—a fact which so horrifies her father that 
he ships her off to a convent. Wrong train, 
of course, and Brigitte winds up in Paris 
in the company of two young journalists 
(Daniel Gelin and Robert Hirsch) who 
have no money but plenty of notions. 
Brigitte soon gets one of her own, and 
enters a striptease contest to get rich 
quick. It turns out to be slow work, 
though, especially for the audience. Most 
of the time the journalists seem to be 
doing a class-day imitation of Martin 
and Lewis, and though Brigitte undresses 
charmingly, she’s just a bit too sisterly 
about it. Still, she’s a fetching little 
hussy, and the language she speaks can 
be understood without subtitles. 


Current & CHoice 


Pal Joey. Hollywood has oversanitized 
the fun-and-gaminess of the Broadway 
musical, but Frank Sinatra saves the show 
(Time, Oct. 28). 

Les Girls. Kay Kendall proves herself, 
in the most stylish movie musical of the 
year, the most stylish comedienne the 
British have turned up in 30 years (Time, 
Oct. 14). 

A Visit with Pablo Casals. A great 
cellist fills the screen with the tranquil 
luminosity of a mature art (Tie, Oct. 7). 

The Pajama Game. A bouncy, bawdy 
musical about congenial labor-manage- 
ment strife in a Dubuque nightwear fac- 
tory; with John Raitt and Doris Day 
(Time, Sept. 9). 

The Last Bridge. Europe’s Maria 
Schell, as a German doctor torn between 
Hitler's legions, to which she belongs, and 
Tito’s partisans, who impress her into 
their service (Time, Sept. 2). 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? 
Frank Tashlin’s spoof of Manhattan's 
television-advertising industry; with Tony 
Randall as Rock, Jayne Mansfield as her- 
self (Time, Aug. 19). 
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BRUISE DAMAGE often leads to blowout when you least expect it. Nylon’s shock-absorbing toughness shrugs off punishment, gives tires lasting strength, 


BLOWOUT PROTECTION 


Nylon cord protects best against weakening by bumps, flex strain, 


moisture, heat—runs cooler on the road. That’s why safety-conscious 


people everywhere are switching to nylon cord tires. 


In just one year, sales of nylon cord tires have increased and taxis. All major airlines and military aircraft depend on 
65%. You may be surprised how Kittle the extra protection nylon cord tires. For greater safety, insist on nylon when 
of nylon cord tires will cost you. Nylon is your best protec- buying new tires or a new car. Look for the identification 
tion against the four major causes of unseen tire damage — on the sidewall. 

that can lead to blowouts: bumps that occur in everyday 

driving, flex strain that takes place every time a tire turns, T 

moisture that seeps in through cuts in the rubber. What's 0 

more, nylon not only withstands heat best, but actually 


"C6. us. pat OFF 
runs up to 30% cooler. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


Nylon’s superiority has been proved in billions of miles q 
~- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


use by safety-conscious truckers. Nylon cord tires are in 
everyday use by highway police, commercial fleet operators Watch the DU PONT “SHOW OF THE MONTH” on CBS-TV 


THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH i% i LON 
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In minutes the survey plane flies 
over the prospective site, making 
overlapping stereo photographs. 


Using a stereoscopic plotter the en- 
gineer can prepare a contour map. I he 
photo-analyst reads the photographs 
directly for the meaning of carth and 
foliage in determining subsoil character- 
istics and much other valuable data, 








































Piding a plant site, determining drainage and 
foundation conditions, routing a highway or 
pipeline, can mean months of trudging toil 
and sampling. 

But not when you put photography to work. 

The sharp eye of the depth-revealing 3D 
camera gets every detail down on paper where 
the trained analyst can translate the photographic 
record into invaluable facts for the engineers. 


Whether it is in finding a plant site, or in 


-..and here are 16 basic places 
where Photography can work for you 


0 Management—Progress photos, Stockholder 
reports, Record preservation, Information 
distribution, Control and Organization charts 


0 Administration—File debulking, Purchase 
schedule, Office layout, Interior decoration, Form 
printing 

© Public Relations—News releases, Institutional, 
Community relations, Public service 

© Personnel—Identification photos, Job description, 
Orientation, Payroll records, Employee personnel 
records, House organs, Health records, Bulletins 


© Training and Safety—Safecty campaigns, 
Teaching, Reports, Fire prevention 


O Engineering — Drawings, Specification sheets, 
Drawing protection, Pilot radiography 


DO Production—Time study, Work methods, Legible 
drawings, Schedules, Process records 
: P 


DO Advertising—Advertisements, Booklets, Displays, 
Dealer promotion, Television 


D Service—Manuals, Parts lists, Installation photos, 


Stereo aerial photographs in the hands of 

Donald J. Belcher & Associates, Incorporated, Ithaca, N. Y., 
reveal a wealth of information about a location in 

a fraction of the usual time and at far less cost. 


aiding research, improving a product or increas- 
ing sales, photography plays an important posi- 
tion on industry’s team. For small companies 
and large, it picks up chores that free technical 
hands for creative work. It trains, it sells, it 
takes over office routine. 


Photography can work for you. Some of the 
ways are shown on the list below. Check them 
over. You'll see that it can save time and reduce 
costs for you, too. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


—5 minutes with this check list can be the soundest business move you’ve made this year 


Training helps, Records and forms 


© Product Design & Development—Styling, 
Consumer testing, Motion studies, Stress analysis, 
Performance studies 


© Research—Reports, Flow studies, Process charts, 
Library, Photomicrography, Electron-micrography, 
x-ray diffraction, High-speed motion pictures, etc. 


© Testing & Quality Control—Test setups, 
Reports, Standards library, Radiography, 
Instrument recording 


O Warehousing & Distribution— Inventory 
control, Damage records, Waybill duplicates, Flow 
layouts, Packing & Loading records 


© Purchasing—Schedules, Duplicate engineering 
prints, Specifications, Component selection, Source 
information 

0 Sales— Portfolios, Dealer helps, Sales talks, Price 
& Delivery information 

O Plant Engineering & Maintenance—Plant 
layout, Repair proposals, Piping & Wiring installa- 
tions, Progressive maintenance, Record debulking 








Send for free booklet. These books show how photography is 
being used today. Photography in Marketing, Photography in 

Administration, Photography in Engineering, Photography in Plant 
Operation. They are free. Write for the ones you want. 
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Good Night, Tough Prince 





THe Court AND THE CASTLE (319 
pp.J)—Rebecca —Yole University 
($3.75). 


In Yugoslavia, Rebecca West once in- 
vited a professor who lived in a smaller 
town to come to Belgrade. He declined 
saying: “Thank you very much, but I am 
like Hamlet. I want very much to go to 
Belgrade, but I cannot make up my mind.” 
Most Shakespearean producers, critics and 
audiences have agreed with this point of 
view, complains Author West. Hamlet, 
they say, is the most fascinating of plays 





should make a revelation which discredits 
what most human beings wish to believe.” 
she writes, “they pretend that the author 
wrote something quite other than what he 
did.”’ The world, she theorizes, would rath- 


er not swallow the “revelation” contained 
in Hamlet. 
The nature of that revelation is the 


theme of The Court and the Castle, 16 
literary essays based on Rebecca West’s 
Dwight Harrington Terry Foundation lec- 
tures at Yale. Author West with 





agrees 


Turgenev, who said: “There is not one of 
us but recognizes in the prince . . . our 
own characteristics.” But the characteris- 
tics that men really recognize are neither 


N. R. Farbmon 


HAMLet (Otivier) & OPHELIA (Srammons) 


Stiff spine an 


—and Hamlet the most irresolute of 
princes. But, Author West suggests, how 
about taking another look at Shakespeare's 
text? Instead of seeming an ambivalent 
neurotic with a pure heart, does the sweet 
prince not really emerge as a tough, virile 
“Renaissance man” who stops at nothing? 
Hamlet kills three men (Claudius, Polo- 
nius and Laertes) with his own hand. Aft- 
er stabbing Polonius in his mother’s pres- 
ence, Hamlet says briskly: “I'll lug the 
guts into the neighbor room,” and cracks 
a joke about the corpse starting to stink in 
month or so. Far from feeling queasy in 
matters of life and death, Hamlet shows 
repeatedly that he is coldly vindictive and 
diabolically foresighted. He not only sends 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to Eng- 
land with a sealed letter containing their 
own death warrants, but urges England’s 
king to bump them off without 
ing—so that they cannot be shriven by a 
priest and will surely go to hell. 
Unpleasant Revelation. Why, asks Au- 
thor West, has the world so falsified the 
character of Hamlet? “If a work of art 
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warn- 





rounc nee 


noble aspirations nor irresoluteness 
see, in fact, their own traits of taint and 
corruption. Hamlet is stamped with Orig- 
inal Sin. Hamlet cannot be “pure’—nor 
can mankind. This is the that 
people have managed to ignore for three 
centuries, because they have found it too 
unpleasant. 

The king and court of Shakespeare's El- 
sinore, argues Author West, represent all 
governments, all men. Nobody has clean 
hands. Ophelia is usually ited on the 
stage as a convent-type s\ ie who has 
a nervous breakdown; in fact she is just 
“a disreputable young d 
pawn in sher father’s plot to match her 
with Eligible Bachelor Hamlet. “No line 
in the play suggests that she felt either 
passion or affection for him.’ Even the 
ghost of Hamlet's father is tainted, as Au- 
thor West sees it: he is the voice of the 
tradition—and man’s past is no 
cleaner than his present. Thus Hamlet 
like every an, is in a hopeless plight 
s he may, he will never be 
able to right man’s original wrong. 


men 


message 








an,” a docile 








past of 





stab and ki 


Native Heresy. As Author West points 
out, Britain’s principal heretic, the 4th 
century monk Pelagius, disagreed with 
this view of Original Sin. Man, said Pela- 
gius, is free to choose between good and 
evil, and should he choose good, his own 
natural ability will enable him to reach 
moral perfection. Britain has always had 
a weakness for its native heresy—particu- 
larly in the optimistic 19th century. The 
resulting division between the view of 
man as essentially sinful and essentially 
perfectible—between Christian orthodoxy 
and humanist self-help, between Hamlet 
and through all English 
literature, as Author West sees it. Most 
of the rest of this book is devoted to 
tracing the division through various au- 
thors and their works. Samples 

HENRY Frevp1nG, in Author West’s view, 
was Britain's foremost literary Pelagian. 
Fielding believed that “Heavenly Wis- 


Pelagius—runs 


dom” assumed the “form of Good Na- 
ture” when it appeared upon earth, and 
that “the more, therefore, we cultivate 


the sweet disposition in our minds, the 
nearer we draw to divine perfection.” 
Good nature, Fielding contended, was the 
product of intelligence—and thus Hamlet, 
being the most intelligent person at El- 
sinore, ought to have worked wonders. 
Unfortunately, Author West retorts dry- 
ly, he worked to send “unshriven men to 
their death.’ 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE agreed with the 
Shakespearean view that man is corrupt 
and, in consequence, that injustice is in- 
evitable. Moreover, he felt intensely that 
“the court” (i.e., society and its laws) 
should not be turned upside down just be- 
cause it is always unfair to some people. 
Trollope felt, as Author West interprets 
him, “that society is playing a game of 
putting pegs in holes, with far more pegs 
than holes, but that, cruel as this game is 

. . it would be still more cruel if the 
game were broken up.” 

JoserH ConraAp was in a sense “nearer 
Shakespeare than any other modern nov- 
elist.” If old Sea Dog Conrad had found 
himself in Hamlet’s place, he would have 
viewed the court of Elsinore as if it were 
a ship. Only in the event of the skipper- 
king’s failing to command the society-ship 
properly at a time of danger did the crew 
possibly have the right to gang up on him, 
depose him, and set a usurper in his high 
place. “It is to be noted,” adds Author 
West, “that Herman Wouk’s The Caine 
Mutiny dealt with material 
Shakespeare and Conrad.” 

The Cain Mutiny. From The 
Mutiny to Cain’s mark is, for Author 
West, only a short step. In furtherance 
of her theme, which expands until it em- 
braces most of man’s problems respecting 
his government and his own sal- 
vation, Author West discusses numerous 
other British novelists and a few selected 
Rousseau, Kafka). The 
weakness of The Court and the Castle is 
that, having shaped her holes in advance, 
Author West often has difficulty forcing 
so many different pegs into them. 

But the book is a fine, always exciting 
tour de force. It is also what is known as 








common to 


Caine 





his God 


foreigners ( Proust 
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SEVEN-FOOT DUSTPAN TIDIES UP NIAGARA’S SHORE 


Every second 280,000 cubic feet of water roars over the rim 
of 167-foot-high Niagara Falls, sounding like a thousand 
lions in single cry. This is nature’s power—mighty, majestic, 
turbulent. Nearby, on the Niagara River shore, power is seen 
again—in the man-made form of a sturdy tractor shovel 
scooping tons of rock, gravel and debris into its 90-inch 
bucket. Trojan* tractor shovels impress even more when 


ALPINE STAGECOACH MAKES A RUN FOR SAFETY 
Lured by the famous 14,782-foot Matterhorn, 
mountain climbers flock to the Zermatterhof, 
plush Swiss hotel. Reached by train and horse 
drawn bus, this modern hotel is safe ground 


it is securely protected, like buildings every- 
where, by reliable Yale locks and hardware 





at work building roads, stockpiling materials, excavating 
or reclaiming land. New members of the Yale & Towne 
family of products, these Trojan front-end loaders embody 
the quality and leadership for which Yale lift trucks and 
hoists are renowned around the globe. These are the mus- 
cles of man in industry and construction—as Yale locks and 
hardware are his assurance of safety in home and business. 


STEEL STEVEDORES SPIN JAPAN'S TRADE HUB 


A lonely huddle of 87 houses when Commodore 
Perry saw it in 1854, Yokohama today is a 
huge, humming hive of commerce Loading 
and unloading ships—a gargantuan job —is 
entrusted to Yale lift trucks. Their steel-mus 
cled efficiency aids world trade and industry 
to lower costs, raise living standards, 


YALE & TOWNE 


“THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


O y silding, New York 1 
MANUFACTURING PLANT ATED IN A., CANADA, ENGLAND 
AND GEMMANY, LICENSED MANUFACTURERS IN FRANCE, ITALY 
SPAIN, AUSTRALIA AND JAPAN. SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IM 


PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD "nee U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Avco today 


Avco 
sends a message 


via meteor 


Recently, in the familiar burst of an 
exploding meteor trail high in the 
ionosphere, Crosley researchers found 

a practical way to transmit high-frequency 
radio signals around the eurve of the 
earth’s surface. They did it with a kind 

of astral “billiard game,”’ by “bouncing” 
the waves off a meteor trail at such 

an angle that the reflected wave hits a 
distant destination—far over the horizon. 
This “meteor scattering” requires less 
transmission power, makes for more mobile 
and less expensive equipment. Now 
undergoing additional experiment and 
testing by the Research and Advanced 
Development Division, “meteor scattering” 


is another breakthrough by Aveo. 


THIS Is AVCO 

Aveo today is one of America’s most 
diversified makers of defense and industrial 
products. Avco’s Crosley Division produces 
aircraft structures and electronics systems. 
Avco’s Lycoming Division is America’s 
leading source of turbine power in the 
median horsepower range. Avco’s Research 
and Advanced Development Division 
performs missile and allied research. Other 
Aveo divisions and subsidiaries are: American 
Kitchens ... New Idea and Ezee Flow 
specialized farm equipment . . . Crosley 
Broadcasting Corporation . . . Moffats 
Limited (Canada)—commercial gas and 


heating equipment. 


Scientists interested in unusual opport milies 


for advancement can grow with Avco 


Avco Manufacturing Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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a “germinal” book—which is another way 
of saying that if it ever falls into the 
hands of an ambitious producer, audiences 
will see Hamlet with a stiff spine and 
Ophelia with round heels. 


Return of the Prodigy 


Forsiopen CHitpHoop (263 pp 
Ruth S 
, Doub 


Ruth Slenczynska was different. Before 
she was even born, her Polish immigrant 
father knew she would be a musician, and 
when he first saw her in a Sacramento 
hospital two hours after birth, he sobbed | 
ecstatically over her sturdy wrists and } 






czynska and Louis Bian« 
sleday ($3.95). 





padded fingertips. Twelve days later he 
confidently announced that she would “be 
one of the world’s greatest musicians.” 
He meant it. 

Ruth's father was a frustrated violinist 
(reduced to giving lessons), but when she 
rebelled against this instrument at the age 
of three, pleading ‘for the piano, he gave 
her what she wanted. The very next morn- | 
ing he woke her at six, trotted her without 
breakfast to the piano, and her ordeal 
began. All day long, the metronome click- 
ing back and forth, he taught the tot to 
play scales in time. It was not easy. “Fa- 
ther never gave up. He knew exactly how 
to handle the situation. Every timé I 
made a mistake, he leaned over and, very 
methodically, without a word, slapped me 
across the face.” - - - 

“Not Since Mozart.’ In Forbidden ThE a lastin lid 
Childhood (written with New York p 
World-Telegram and Sun Music Critic 
Louis Biancolli), Ruth Slenczynska recalls y 
how her father cursed her, kept her hun- On Stee S Cau fon 
gry and beat her into being a genius. Nine 
hours a day, seven days a week, she sat 





practicing In her slip at the keyboard GLARING HEAT RADIATES FROM BRICK ROOF OF STEEL PLANT FURNACE SECONDS AFTER IT IS OPENED 
never wearing a dress because the sweat 
would have ruined it. Her mother’s pro- 


tests were useless. In all things the terri In the terrific heat of steel plant electric furnaces, roofs made 
fied child obeyed the man who, after sav- of Porter’s SHAMVA Mullite brick last as much as nine times 
ing her from drowning, told her: “I just | th th d f oth t f f . 

saved your life. Your life belongs to me OnGer man Join. MISS, OF SNE Pes oh re ractories. 
and me alone.” Then, while she was still SHAMVA Mullite, a product of the Refractories Division of 


trembling with fear, he made her repeat 
ten times: “My life is yours. I must do 


H. K. Porter Company, Inc., helps increase steel production, 
reduces maintenance down time, lowers labor costs. All help 


Pg eng to cut the cost of steel production. 


At four, in 1929, she gave her first con 


cert. While rehearsing for it, she asked her Porter’s ability to meet specific needs of industry is a 
father what would happen if she made a result of its planned diversification, which offers services 
aaa ipa hand parr ges einer through its divisions manufacturing a wide variety of steel, 
aneiabide. demonstrated sahian alie mitaied electrical equipment, refractories, industrial rubber, copper- 
a note by throwing a ripe tomato at her. alloy metal products, fabricated steel products, saws and 
Ruth played brilliantly had critics raving. | hand tools, and many others. 

‘Not since Mozart. .” one began. 


On a visit to the San Francisco Bay 
Area, where the family had settled, the 
late great Pianist Josef Hofmann granted | Porter refractory products include: fire brick of all types, silica brick, mullite brick, 
the four-year-old 20 precious minutes. | special shapes and refractory specialties, glass industry refractories, vitrified prod- 


Amazed, he listened to her for two hours, | ucts, ramming mixes, mortars, castables and grains. 
then got her a scholarship to Philadel- 


phia’s Curtis Institute of Music, offering 


aah oer hel tear eee A. K. PORTER Company, INC. 


free) from Egon Petri, Artur Schnabel VELAN 
Alfred Cortot, Wilhelm Backhaus. Said | ‘S°¥E" ™ 
Sergei Rachmaninoff: “In one year you 
will be magnificent. In two years you will 
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If you need 
electrical work 

you need a 

NECA 
Qualified Contractor 


Adequate wiring is the key to industrial power. Whether it’s a matter of 
building a new factory or merely the addition of another machine on the 
assembly line, efficient operation demands electrical wiring that has been 
professionally planned and expertly installed. 


This is the business of the NECA electrical contractor. He is the man best 
qualified by experience and know-how to serve you in both the planning and 
construction stages. With his help, you can be sure of having ample industrial 
power for the future as well as for immediate needs. 


For sound counsel on electrical work of any kind, you can always rely on a 
NECA qualified electrical contractor. NECA stands for National Electrical 
Contractors Association — a nationwide organization of career contractors, 
who employ only the most skilled of technicians and back their work with a 
written guarantee, 


This seal is your assur- 
ance of electrical work 
and materials at their 
best —at lowest possible 
cost — backed by a writ- 
ten guarantee. 


QUAUFIED 
AMECTHICAL CONTRACTONS 





NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, 610 RING BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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be unbelievable . . . Would you like some 
cookies?” 

Miracle or Midget? As she began 
concertizing around Europe to cheering 
crowds at six, some listeners refused to 
believe that what they heard came from 
what they saw. In Berlin distinguished 
critics got down on all fours to examine 
her piano for the mechanical contraption 
that might explain the miracle. In Copen- 
hagen the Danish press had her examined 
by a doctor to certify that she was really a 
child and not a midget; but New York crit- 
ics wildly reached for their superlatives 
after her Town Hall debut at eight. 

The child had been making more than 
$75,000 a year for three years when she 
heard her father say in an unguarded mo- 
ment: “There is only one thing in this 





RutH SLENCZYNSKA & FATHER 
When she missed, he hit. 


world that counts and that is money, and 
I teach Ruth to play Beethoven because 





it brings in the dollars.” She was old 
enough to know that he was not the mu- 
sician he claimed to be. When her father 
took over her training completely, she 
started to play music she did not under- 
stand with false phrasing, exaggerated 
rhythms, distorted emotions. A Town 
Hall concert climaxed the tension between 
father and daughter. The critics called her 
“a burned-out candle.” She was 15. 

After that disaster, she broke with her 
father, stopped playing the piano and 
started the long process of turning herself 
into a normal human being. She went to 
the University of California, fell in love 
with a fellow student, and at 19 told her 
father that they were getting married. He 
flew into a rage, threw them out of the 
house and shouted at her in the street as 
she fled: “You lousy little bitch! You'll 
never play two notes again without me.” 

Now 32 and divorced (because her hus- 
band, like her father before him, began 
directing her musical career), Ruth Slen- 
czynska is in the midst of a powerful 
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“I’m sick of this overtime on payrolls! 
Invoices! Statistical listings! Now if we 
only had Burroughs Calculators , 


with those instant-action keys ~ 






and those simplified \ = keyboards... 


we could really go to “=~ town ll 


There's a Burroughs Calculator just right for your 


on high-volume figuring! high-volume figuring electric orhand-operated. 


Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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SHULTON New York . Toronto 


Is your community prepared to 
stand up to the challenge of a 
dread epidemic? 


November McCall's reports on 
how one city, alert to the danger, 
marshalled its forces quickly 
and efficiently to save itself 
from disaster. 


And Dr. Milton J. E. Senn, 
McCall's noted pediatric consult- 
ant, reveals what you can do 
when an epidemic strikes your 
community. 


McCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness, 
reaching more than 5,000,000 families 
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She deserves 
to eat out 


~at oadst once a wee / 


Whether it be dinner, breakfast, brunch 
or lunch... the pleasure's made greater 
by America's best-loved beverage— 

coffee! And Chase & Sanborn Coffees 


are served by more fine 5 > 





hotels and restaurants @ 
throughout America 
than any other brand! 


comeback. After one false start, she re- 
turned to concertizing six years ago, has 
since played more than 60 
Europe and the U.S., recently recorded 
three LPs for Decca. With a measure of 
success she has risen to a measure of com- 
passion, and though in Forbidden Child- 


concerts in 


hood she condemns her father (he died six 
for what he was, she forgives 
he did. Perhaps through 
her father’s prophecy that 





one of the world’s greatest 


musicians has not been fulfilled. But her 





present highly skillful work shows that in 
spite of the pain the | » caused her as 


Ruth Slenczyr 








child has matured 
enough to turn it into an instrument of 
pleasure for herself and her listeners 
Fiction Olfactory 

SCEN F CLov 320 Norah 








There is only one thing 
about this book: it smelis. Evidently in 








the belief that the practice of reading 
has become hopelessly discredited, Dou- 


bleday ried the desperate expedient 














of dous Scent of Clove n some odor 
ous compound that purports to be scent 
of cloves. Whether packs of osmophile 
readers will go like beagles into book- 
stores snuffing the spoor is questionable. 

Scent of Cloves is a lady's view of the 
time of Cromwe id if ¢ nwell had 
been a lady he view 1 have been 
true enough. As it is, it tells a Cinderella 
story of little Julia Ashley. who is en 


countered competing with Irish pigs for 
xehind by the Roundhead 





some 


who | 





soldier id Ireland waste. She grows 











up to be adopted by a dashing cavalier 
farmed out to a Dutch orphanage and 
in the natural course of events us they 
n in female historical novels, mis 
I of gre plantation in the Dutch 
I Indies, Cloves is what they grow in 
the islands, hence the smell. 
Grat that a heavy percentage of 





every publisher's seasonal list could well 





be doused with something or other, pref 
erably Mum, this sort of thing never- 
theless will deeply alarm all right-thinking 


readers. The prece 








dent raises dre il possibilities whiff 
of chloroform for Not A 1 Stranger 
essence of unwashed T-shirt for On the 
Road and the odor of sanctity for The 
Power of P. e Thinking. 


Munich Confidential 


$4.95 


A 


laughed when Hani 


staengl sat down at the piano, but when 





Schicklgruber-Hitler was delighted 


ind Naziism began to take shape. That 





at any rate, is the way Ernst (*Putzi 
Hanfstaeng] tells it. A sometime Harvard 
student (his grandmother was a New 
England Sedgwick) and longtime Hitler 
crony, Putzi* began supporting the Nazi 


Mean ttle fellow in Bavariar lect 
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Your passport to modern travel 
The wallet-size, all-plastic Avis Credit 
Card has your name embossed on it— 
no bulk or weight of metal plate. 
Seconds after you hand the Avis man 
this card, you're on your way . . . in 
@ sparkling-clean, new Ford or other 
fine car of your choice. 
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An Avis International Credit Card is standard 
equipment for modern travelers... whether on 
business or family pleasure trips. They know 
wherever they go (there are over 1000 Avis offices 
around the world) this card gives them a rental car 
they are proud to drive—popular new Fords and 
other fine makes—in seconds and charge it. 

Send now for your Avis Credit Card. And next 
trip go first class... all the way. Simply call your 
nearest Avis office and reserve a car at every stop. 


Copyright 1957, Avis, tne. 
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one policy, one premium protects the whole family 


Each unit of the BMA Family Plan provides: 


FOR YOU — $5,000 permanent insurance protection. 
You accumulate a savings fund as you protect your family. 
Optional additional monthly family income from 

$50 to $200. 


FOR YOUR WIFE — $1,000 term insurance if she’s 
your age—more if younger, less if older, until you are 65, 
or until your death. It can then be converted to 
permanent insurance. If your wife dies before you, her 
insurance becomes payable and, in addition, you receive an 
additional $1,000 of term insurance until you reach age 65. 


FOR YOUR CHILDREN — $1,000 term insurance for 
each insured child until age 21, or until you are age 65, 
or until your death—whichever occurs first. At expiration, 
their protection may be changed to permanent insurance 
up to FIVE TIMES the original amount. Future arrivals 
automatically included when they are 14 days old— 
without increase in premium. 


Your Age Monthly 

Here’s the low At Issue Premium* 

monthly premium 25 $ 8.00 
for each unit of 

BMA Famil 30 9.35 

y 35 11.04 


Protection. 
*Premium reduced after age 65 
You may apply for as many as three 
units of the BMA Family Plan. Call 
your BMA representative for complete 
details today. 


Business Men's ASSURANCE 


Company of CA merica 


: 5 A Leod th 
Home Office: Union Station Plaza, Kansas City 41, Mo. nyotign’s tc Accidenstealth 


Insurance Companies. 
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Party in 1922 and labored to make it 
palatable to Germany’s “best people.” 
With this aim in mind, Putzi excitedly 
told Adolf about the hypnotic effict of 
college cheering sections at U.S. fo tball 
games and, at the piano, demonst ated 
the “buoyant beat” of U.S. brass beads. 
Recalls Putzi: “I had Hitler fairly shout- 
ing with enthusiasm. “That’s it, Hanf- 
staengl, that is what we need for the 
movement, marvelous,’ and he pranced 
up and down the room like a drum ma- 
jorette.” The “Rah, rah, rah!” refrain of 
Harvardmen, by Putzi’s account, became 
the thunderous “Sieg Heil! Sieg Heil!” of 
the Brownshirt demonstrations. Storm 
Trooper bands blared their goose-step 
rhythms with a between-halves unison. 
Such Nazi slogans as Ein Volk, Ein Reich, 


Hitier’s Putzt HANFPSTAENGL 
"Rah, rah, rah!" became ''Sieg Heil!” 


Ein Fiihrer were patterned on the effective 
use of catch phrases in U.S. election cam- 
paigns. As Hitler’s “American expert,” 
Putzi modestly admits: “I suppose I must 
take my share of the blame.” 

The Mamma's Boy. An accomplished 
pianist, art dealer and amateur historian, 
Hanfstaengl looked down his cultural nose 
at Hitler, Not only did the man resemble 
a suburban barber on his day off; he could 
not tell a Caravaggio from a Michelangelo. 
Worse, he seldom paid his debts, loved to 
stuff himself with pastry and whipped 
cream, sat delightedly through three 
showings of King Kong. Hitler, says Putzi 
contemptuously, was a Mutterséhnchen 
(mamma's boy) whose impotence may 
have been caused by syphilis and who re- 
sented all those who could enjoy normal 
sexual relations. 

Hitler was also a tremendous orator 
with a droning voice whose hypnotic ef- 
fect “has never been equaled,” and Putzi 
Hanfstaengl dreamed of becoming the 
power behind the drone. With a quality 
of mind that Germans call dummschlau 
—a combination of cunning and stupidi- 
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ALLOYS 
MAKE THE 
DIFFERENCE 


...heavy equipment 
thrives on 
punishment 





An alloying metal called manganese 
makes steel that actually gets tougher 
as it takes tough treatment. Result: 
long wear and economy for equipment 
owner or user. 
It’s the alloys in steel that enable it 
to do so many jobs so well. For exam- 
é ple, chromium makes it rust resistant 
e —stainless, Silicon'gives it the special 
2 qualities needed for electrical work. 
\% Vanadium and tungsten enable it to 
-_ 4 hold a sharp edge~as vital to cutting 
] tools as to carving knives. 
These are but a few of the more 
| than 100 different alloying metals 
, ELECTROMET makes for the metal 
| industries. For more information 
' write to ELECTRO METALLURGICAL 
| COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide 
4 Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


METALS DO MORE ALL THE TIME 
«+» THANKS TO ALLOYS 
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“Don’t worry Chief! That bucket is made 


. | Electromet with ELECTROMET Alloys.” 


FERRO-ALLOYS AND METALS 
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The terms “Electromet” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation, 
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and many other typing aids 
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Olympia dealer for a 
demonstration and trial 
obligation of course 
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ty—he thought he could use the Nazi 
barbarians to defeat the domestic Com- 
munists and Socialists, and then crafti- 


ly make sure that Hitler's “revolution” 
would be orderly and beneficial. 

20-20 Hindsight. In 1937, a badly- 
scared Hanfstaengl fled Germany, con- 
vinced that the Nazi “wild men’ were 
about to kill him. He spent World War II 
shuttling between British detention camps 
and the U.S., now lives in Munich. 

Putzi'’s book, probably his last attempt 
to capitalize on his career as Naziism’s 
foremost political pianist, often reads 
like an edition of Munich Confidential. 
Politically and morally, it has the usual 
20-20 hindsight. Its value for future 
historians will lie mostly in the gossipy 


anecdotes that show Hitler in his mo- 
ments of off-platform relaxation—some 
of them very comic, as when Adolf, after 


the failure of the beer hall Putsch, threat- 
ens to commit suicide, but allows himself 
to be easily disarmed by Hanfstaengl’s 
pregnant 


He-Boy Stuff 


THE Oto MAN AND THe Boy (303 pp. 
—Robert Ruark—Holt ($4.95). 


wife. 





“Once upon a time there was a large- 
eared, drip-nosed fugitive from multipli 
cation and Sunday school . . . He lived 
Victorian, ginger-bready 
house of his maternal grandpa, a sea cap- 
tain with a bushy mustache. This man’s 


in the gabled 


name was Edward Hall Adkins. The 
Negroes called him Cap'n Hawley and the 
white folks called him Ned Hall. Ned 
could shoot very fine and whittle very 
good and in his eyes a small boy was 
never never very wrong.’ 


These nostalgic lines from one of Rob- 
ert Ruark’s columns a few years ago fore- 
shadowed The Old Man and the Boy. 
With this book, 41-year-old Author Ruark 
(Something of Value) deserts Mau-Mau 
country for magnolia land. He has written 
a boozy-bucolic picture postcard reminis- 
cence of his North Carolina boyhood. In 
Author Ruark’s memory-misted eyes the 
Old Man (Ned Hall) is a cross between 
Thoreau and Natty Bumppo, and the Boy 
(Robert Chester Ruark Jr.) a blend of 
Huck Finn and Hemingway's Nick Adams. 
Less affected readers may feel that they 
are merely reading the diary of a bad boy 
scout spending an endless hunting-and- 


fishing trip with a garrulous, over-age 


camp counselor. 


From this prose Noah's ark aglut with 
fish and fowl, an olive branch of in- 
sight occasionally extends. The Old Man 
has a grave regional piety towards nature 
and the Boy glows with a spontaneous 
open-eyed wonder before it. The cycle of 
the seasons takes on a sensuous reality 
never suggested by the city-dweller’s fall- 
ing calendar leaves. But Author Ruark’s 
major trouble is suggested by his title. 
Page after page of The Old Man and the 


Boy is mock-Hemingway in style and he- | 


boy sentiments. Indeed, if Ernest Hem- 
ingway did not exist, it is difficult to see 


how Robert Ruark, man or boy, could 
ever have been invented. 
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Makes Sensitive 
Feet Feel “Right At Home”! 


Dr. Scholl’s COPEG Shoes give you snug, 
restful, comfortable support and unmatched 
walking ease. Their famous arch construction 
of four rows of hand-driven hard maple pegs 
will never let your arch down throughout the 
long life of this shoe. 

Dr. Scholl’s COPEG Shoes are made of choice 
est soft kid or calfskin in black and brown 
Oxfords and High Shoes. Expertly fitted at 
Dr. Scholl's Foot Comfort® Shops in principal 
cities and selected Shoe and Dept.Stores. If not 
obtainable locally, write for catalog, Dept.T-117 
Dr. Scholl’s Inc.. Chicago 10, Illinois 









ator? 


How much house 
can you afford? 


Whether you build or buy, there's a 
right kind of house at the right kind 
of price for your budget. November 
McCall's reveals important facts and 
figures to help you decide How Much 
House Can You Afford? 


McCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness, 
reaching more than 5,000,000 families. 















Give a world- 






full of news } 
and good reading each 
week—give TIME 
The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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a4 for Christmas and all 
the weeks that follow. 
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IF YOU CALLED AN OILER 
INTO A DIRECTORS MEETING... 


It’s not very likely, of course. But if you 
ever should call an oiler into a board of 
directors meeting, he might tell manage- 
ment some amazing things. He might tell 
of problems in keeping vital machines 
running ... of lost man-hours and ma- 
chine downtime . . . of plant conditions 
that cause serious safety hazards and 
product spoilage. 


He might help management discover 
the single source of all these costly 
troubles—inadequate old-fashioned hand 
lubrication methods. 


Perhaps the same hidden losses are 
costing your firm money. If you are pay- 
ing the penalties of outmoded lubrication 
methods, you can get expert help from 


ALEMITE 


1G US PAT OFF 


Division of STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
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Alemite. You may accomplish important 
savings like these: 


Alemite Automatic Lubrication saved 
a paper mill $36,000 a year. A leading 
bicycle builder is saving $1,700 a month. 
Companies in many types of industry are 
reporting similar results with Alemite. 


Modern Alemite systems automati- 
cally feed exactly the right amount of 
oil or grease to every lubrication point 
... keep machines running longer with 
less downtime . . . eliminate oil waste 
and product spoilage. 

Let Alemite assist you in solving your 
company’s lubrication problems. Wher- 
ever you are, there’s an Alemite repre- 





sentative ready to serve you. 
FREE! NEW BOOKLET! Send for 

a free copy of ‘An Executive 
Approach to Lubrication Problems.” 
No obligation, of course. 


1850 Diversey Porkway 
Chicago 14, IIinois 
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MISCELLANY 


Man Kind. In El Centro, Tex., Labor- 
er Jesus Favela, 92, told a court that he 
had indeed knocked down his wife, Con- 
cepcion, 68, and dragged her to bed by the 
hair, because: “I am a man.” 





LARGEST SELLING Spacing Out. In London, the Daily 
Virror, whose slogan has long been “The 


8 YEAR OLD SCOTCH Biggest Daily Sale on Earth,” changed 
: N-AMERICA ; 


the wording to read: “The Biggest Daily 
Sale in the Universe.” 


Light-Fingered. In Seoul, Korea. three 
officials of the Railroad Bureau were 
sacked for “unbecoming conduct” after 
their arrest on charges of stealing ten tons 
of rails. 


Empty Words. In Dallas. burglars 
broke into the Lee Slaughter Lumber Co.., 
failed to heed a sign reading “This safe is 
not locked,”’ worked hard to force the safe 
open, found nothing but papers in it, 





Misses Miss. In London, Judge Sir Sey- 
mour Karminski ruled, during a divorce 
case, that a wife who throws pots and 
pans at her husband cannot be charged 


NOW IN THE ECSTATIC with cruelty—if she misses. 


NEW TRIANGULAR BOTTLE ; 
Court Appeal. In Sydney. Australia, 


District Judge Eric Clegg ordered a new 
trial after a juror winked at a woman wit- 
ness, despite the juror’s explanation: “I 
caught the lady's eye, and my mother 
taught me it was polite to acknowledge 
a greeting.” 
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Big-Game Catch. In Littlerock, Calif. 
Abraham Burton, informed by reporters 
that his 32-year-old son C lifford had been 
arrested on bigamy charges (nine wives, 
ten children), thoughtfully observed that 
the boy’s hobbies had always been hunt- 
ing and fishing. 


Trail Blazer. In Swanton, Ohio, Chi- 
cago Motorist Patrick Powers, 70, was 
finally flagged down on the Ohio turnpike 
after a long chase in which he swerved 
along at 90 m.p.h., explained to the ar- 
resting cop: “I was reading my road map. 
I wanted to see where I was going.” 








Directed Connection. In Los Angeles 


ot voriety ond 


Travelers Checks stationery stores everywhere a Metropolitan Coach Lines bus driver 


USTO PENCIL CORPORATION, ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA rolled six miles nonstop through morning 


rush-hour traffic, zoomed past red lights 
and waiting passengers after Rider Netti 
Appleton, 39. enraged over bus-stop de- 
lays, jammed a loaded .38 pistol into his 
side, barked: “Keep going—I'm late for 
work.” 





It's always a carefree vacation for 
our family. Never any lost funds to 


ruin our trips—it’s First National City UTOBIOGRAPHY 


Bank Travelers Checks for us! They 
are spendable everywhere like cash, OFA 
but if they are lost or stolen, you get 


a prompt refund. Cost only $1 per 





each $100 purchased. Good until by Paramhansa Yogananda 
used. Buy them at your bank. The Inspiring Story of Unemployment Benefits. In La Fol- 
A Man Who Found God lette, Tenn., after severe unemployment 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK oa © yom for granting forced the Federal Government to declare 
scovid™ 9 ne eee his county a “distress area.”’ Sheriff Wil- 
PI TRAVELERS CHECKS Nobel prizeman lie Chapman and his men raided several 
Backed by The First National City Bonk of New York ALA Self-Realization moonshine stills, found that the yellow 
| Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Bookstores Fellowship, Dept.AH1 corn meal used to make the liquor had 
| $4.00 endl mamas Neeesb been distributed by the welfare office. 
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Take either kind of person—they’ll both 
take to TIME! 


Your friends with a forward look will 
appreciate the news that’s often first and 
always fascinating in TIME—news of ideas and 
discoveries that are shaping the future in 
every field from Science to Art and Music 
and Medicine. 


As for the ones who don’t care because they 
don’t know what's up with man-made satellites 
and machine-run factories, they'll thank you 
52 times from Christmas on for helping them 
find out! 


You know yourself what a world of interest 
TIME holds every week—how exciting each 
new issue is to get. 


Now see how easy TIME is to give. No shop- 
ping and wrapping, no standing in line at the 
post office. Just fill in the coupon below (or 
the card bound into this issue) and send it 
off. Your Christmas worries will be over—and 
whether or not your friends are future-minded 
now, they'll be complimented by your choice. 








Please send a year of FTIME® as my gift to: 
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BENDIX AUTOMATIC WEATHER STATIONS— 
PROMISE OF UNIVERSALLY ACCURATE FORECASTING 


Out in the Utah desert Bendix has installed, for the 
Chemical Corps of the United States Engineers, a com- 
pletely automatic weather observation system which 
blankets an area of 400 square miles. 

From 25 unattended stations strategically 
throughout the area, this Bendix* ELECTRO-sPAN System 
measures and reports wind velocity and direction, baro- 


located 


metric pressure, dewpoint and temperature from 6 levels 
every 1 to 15 minutes. The information is fed into a com- 
puter and the results give promise of a new dimension 
in forecasting. Such automatic weather data collection 
and processing, multiplied by similar systems throughout 


A thousand products 
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the United States, can provide universally accurate weather 
information which can mean untold benefits to us all. 

This is another application of Bendix ELECTRO-sPAN, 
the digital data transmission system developed by the 
Bendix Pacific Division, which measures, indicates and 
controls any remote function. You are invited to write 
Pacific Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation, North 
Hollywood, California, for Bulletin ES-1A for full infor- 
mation on ELECTRO-SPAN. Bendix is also the oldest and 
largest manufacturer of meteorological instruments. Its 
Bendix-Friez Division, Baltimore, Maryland, has supplied 


the world’s weather bureaus for 82 years. Scespunnanl 


a million ideas 
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Accounting Machine System saves us 


more than 100% a year on our investment.” —1ne tions: conPoRATION, New York 


because of its many automatic features which 
do so much of the operators’ work that there 


$ a great saving of both time and effort 
“We estimate that these savings return us 
more than 100% a year on our investment 
“There are other benefits besides direct sav- 


ngs. The work is neater. Several records are 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 2, onI10 
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For Direct-Line 
Teletype 
reservations at any 
Sheraton Hotel, 
call the 


Sheraton 
nearest you 


NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-Astor 

Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russeil 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 

WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 


PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
(formerly Wm. Penn) 


BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 


PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 


PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
Sheraton-Kimball 


ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton 
Syracuse Inn 


Sheraton 
DeWitt Motel 
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PARK 
tbbohocehee CHICAGO 
onset Sheraton. Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 





Fontenelle 


LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
The Watterson 


DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1959 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoln 


FRENCH LICK, Ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, |OWA 
Sheraton-Martin 
sheraton-Warror 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 
Sheraton-Montrose 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 


LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-Town House 


PASADENA 
Huntington: Sheraton 





MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 


TORONTO 


The SHERATON -ASTOR na wis an 
. NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 
CHBIA _______- Sheraton-Brock 


HAMILTON, Ont 
Royal Connaught 





You have a “window on the world" at the newly modernized Sheraton-Astor. Exciting Times Square at your doorstep 
— every luxury at your fingertips. The Astor Bar and the Hunting Room add further pleasure to a wonderful visit. 


